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Debts  row  splits  Labour  Party  in  key  constituency 


Fabian  Hamilton Rejects 

‘smear  campaign' 


Activists  say  leadership  stifling 
debate  on  candidate’s  record 


SflUTOMMBiw 
Labour  Editor 


THE  Labour  hierarchy 
was  last  night  accused 
of  suppressing  debate 
about  the  business  re- 
cord of  a would-be  parliamen- 
tary candidate  with  a history 
of  company  failures  and 
court-enforced  debts. 

Internal  controversy  haB 
erupted  again  in  the  key  mar- 
ginal constituency  of  Leeds 
North  East,  where  the  Labour 
leadership  last  year  over- 


turned the  selection  of  a left- 
wing  lawyer,  Liz  Davies.  The 
row  is  over  Fabian  Hamilton,  a 
Tony  Blair-supporting  Leeds 
councillor  who  Is  regarded -as: 
the  favourite  for  the  re-run 
selection  on  Sunday . 

Leading  constituency  mem- 
bers — including  former  sup- 
porters of  Ms  Davies  — have 
assembled  a dossier  of  court 
and  company  documents 
which,  they  insist,  show  Mr 
Hamilton  is  unfit  to  be  their 
MP.  Leaked  correspondence 
confirms  that  national  and 
regional  officials  have  inter- 


vened to  block  discussion 
about  his  financial  affairs  at 
party  meetings. 

Mr  Hamilton  last  night 
accused  his  constituency  crit- 
ics of  running  a “disgraceful 
smt^nr  campaign”  against  hfm 
to  boost  the  fortunes  of  the 
leftwing  candidate,  Pam  Tat- 
low,  and  take  their  revenge 
against  the  party  leadership 
over  the  Davies  affair.  -1  have 
never  done  anything  illegal  or 
immoral  and  have  nritbiTig  to 
hide,”  he  said. 

The  dispute  follows  local 
selection  battles  in  Swindon, 
Exeter  and  Glasgow  Go  van 
which  have  been  fuelled  by 
the  tensions  over  foe  direc- 
tion taken  by  Mr  Blair’s 
leadership. 


The  argument  in  the  Leeds 
North  East  selection  focuses 
on  a series  of  graphics,  print- 
ing and  computer  design  com- 
panies run  by  Mr  Hamilton 
which  have  been  struck  off  or 
gone  bankrupt  over  the  past 
five  years.  Two  firms,  Cryp- 
tteks  Graphic  Design  and 
Serif  Typesetting,  went  into' 
liquidation  with  debts  of 
£100,000  and  £60,000  respec- 
tively, and  several  have  been 
struck,  off. 

Among  Crypticks  Graphic 
Design's  debts  were  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  unpaid 
wages  and  national  insurance 
contributions.  Mr  Hamilton 
has  also  had  seven  personal 
debts,  of  from  £108  to  £1.847. 
enforced  against  him  by  the 


county  court  in  seven  years. 

Mr  Haywiiiftn,  who  is  chair- 
man of  education  on  Leeds 
council,  said  last  night  that 
foe  two  company  liquidations 
had  been  foe  result  of  foe 
recession  and  thefts,  and  that 
he  had  “got  into  serious  per- 
sonal debt"  because  he  had 
put  all  his  personal  funds  into 
trying  to  save  his  businesses. 

Susanna  Diegel  managi  ng 


director  of  Simba  Print,  one 
of  Mr  Hamilton’s  creditors, 
said  yesterday  he  should  not 
take  any  public  role.  Jane' 
Young,  vice-chairwoman  of 
Boundhay  — one  of  the  four 
branches  in  Leeds  North  East 
Labour  Party  — said: 
“They're  saying  this  is  a left- 
wing  plot  But  I*m  a moder- 


£20  fee 


royal 


Mminrt 


jofe 
Brft- 
became 
yestsr- 
1th  only  a tew 
alga*  bf -the  watershed  It 
marks  ia  British  constitu- 
tional and  public  fife. 

Ptoasa  years  and  90  dag 


after  thefc-  wedding 
Patti1*,  fob  marriage  of  Frtnce 
Ghartss  and  Princess  Diana 
reached  Itedoae  tea#  than  a 
mite  awgy  at  the  High  Court 
bi  London- 

- The  Inatrumant  was  decree 
absolute-  number  5,029.  evi- 
dence of  foe  fact  that  they  are 
hardly  alone  In  their  misfor- 
tune. SC  put  them  finally 
asundarin  176  words. 

After  foe  — Hfrwfori  £13  mfl- 
liorv  divorce  settlement  the 
final  rtokoning  was  less  ex- 
pensive.- In  return  for  foe 
standard  foe  of  £20,  Robin 
Weet^  chief  clerk  to  the 
court's  Family  Division, . 

Issnidv^e  decree. 

AS  a&foelr  wedding  up  foe 
road,  e£*ry  detail  of  foe  div- 
orce was  sublet  to  scrutiny 
Somerset  House  staff 
recorded  that  the  marriage 
ended  at  10.27am  and  that  it 
was  the  5,029th  decree  abso- 
lute processed  this  year. 


Copies  nf -fee  historic  docur 
meat  were  Titer  made  avail- 
aW»  for  gl  each,  an  unpoetic 
souvenir  eo  add  to  foe  royal 
mute  brochures  and  plaques 
prodwSdfkw  tbe  marketing  of 
foe  marriage  in  1961. 

Six  weeks  after  foe  divorce 
was  granted,  foe  certificate 
records:  “And  no  cause  hav- 
ing been  shown,  it  Is  hastily 
certified  that  foe  said  decree 
was  on  foe  2Btb  day  of  August 
1996  made  final  and  absolute 
and  that  the  said  marriage 
was  thereby  dissolved." 

Charles  remained  behind 
the  walls  of  Balmoral  ail  day. 
Elsewhere  in  the  family’s 
summer  holiday,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  seek  even  greater 
privacy  by  taking  to  the  hills. 

The  Queen  went  riding 
alone  by  the  river  Dee.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  went  fish- 
ing atone  on  a trout  loch;  pn* 
dent  escapes  from  morning 
television  bulletins  which 
ware  leading  on  a mildly  jar- 

She  turned  up  at  a tang-ar- 
ranged visit  to  foe  Brghah 
National  Ballet  wearing  ho1 
wedding  and  engagement 
rings,  watched  by  a crowd 
which  happened  to  contain  an 
instant  expert  cm  such  conduct 

"It's  not  a sign  of  letting 
go,”  said  David.  Cohen,  author 
of  Body  Language  In  Rtiatioa- 
ahips.  *T  mink  it’s  an  un- 


prhmwwt  ttinwa  Wenrfatg  her wedding  and  eaagagKmeurt  rims  at  an  Engfodi  National  Ballet  lunch  yestaxlay  PHernCTAPitDaiCMn 


.happy  thing  to  wear  your 
l wedding  and  engagement 
rings  on  the  day  of  your 
divorce”. 

Later,  however,  another  ex- 
I pert,  David  Williamson,  of  De- 
bretts,  said:  “H  they  are  nice 


and  she  likes  them, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  continue  to  wear 
them.  There  is  no  form  or 
style  on  this”. 

TndA>  fh»  RngUah  National 

Ballet,  a television  inter- 


viewer asked  the  company’s 
principal  male  dancer:  “She 
seemed  to  enjoy  talking  to 
you  a lot?”.  In  Scotland,  John 
Major  did  not  rule  out 
Charles  remarrying  “at  some 
stage  in  the  future”. 


For  both  of  the  ex-couple,  it 
was  an  all  too  typical  first  day 
of  file  rest  of  their  lives. 


Leader  comment.  Letters 
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Son  of  Beefy  follows  family  line -and  length  - in  debut 


John  Duncan  - 

Sports  Cwrwpwteti 

Bounding  into  the 
ground  late,  throwing 
on  his  whites,  chuck- 
ing down  a fow  fonsffliOTS 

SSl  then  with  htesevimth 

ball  talcing  the  vrfcket  . of  a 
former  England  captain 
with  a legtide  ItolL  tow, 
Liam  Botham,  foe  l9-year> 
riA  son  of  Ian.  yesterday 
entered  the  fomUyhustam 
. nrct  class  cricket  — Vflfo 


rSST class  cricket 
a startling  Aye  for  e7.#r 

■STSfiWe'uei'liii 


all  the  best  and  this  is  Che 
way  he  repays  me.”  said 
MUce  Gatting*  Botham 
tar’a  first  victim.  <4Ian 
never  got  me  out  In  15 
years,  but  then  his  boy  gets 
me  out  In  seven  balls.  Good 
Jock  to  him.” 

Liam's  debut  was  typi- 
cally dramatic-  He  was  15 
minutes  late  for  foe  match, 
having  been  erroneously 
sent  to  Southampton  for  a 
second  XX  game.  He  was 
summoned  back  but  was 
further  delayed  by  a traffic 
accident  on  the  M27  and  ar- 
rtved  with  12  balls  already 
bowled. 


"1  suppose  people  will  say 

this  is  a typical  Botham 
start,"  said  Botham.  “But  I 
am  Liam,  not  lan,  and  I in- 
tend to  make  my  own  way. 
There  was  an-  element  of 
good  fortune  about  the 
wickets,  but  they  all  count. 
My  dad  was  accused  of  foe 
same  thing,  but  he  liked  to 
think,  he  bowled  people 
out." 

His  father,  who  missed 
his  son's  unexpected  debut, 
was  notorious  for  picking 
up  wickets  off  terrible  bans 
and  would  have  recognised 
the  numflnar  of  some  of  yes- 


After  Gatting  came  John 
Carr  (nick  to  keeper  off 
short  widish  bad  ball),  then 
Richard  Johnson  (caught 
and  bowled  off  fiiU  toss), 
then  Richard  Fay  (soft 

catch  to  covers)  and  finally 
Fhfl  Tnfhell  (caught  be- 
hind, but  refused  to  walk 
he  was  so  aghast). 

In  fact,  T.iflw  made  a far 
more  auspicious  start  than 
his  father.  Ian's  first-class 
debut  was  at  The  Parks, 
against  Oxford  University 
on  May  u,  1974,  where  he 
was  out  for  two  and  had  fig- 
ures of  nought  for  10.  His 
first  wicket.  16  days  later. 


was  M.5.T.  Dnnstan,  a 
Gloucestershire  tailender 
trapped  lbw  for  10,  with 
Botham  posting  poor  bowt 
ing  figures  of  one  for  51. 

The  Botham  legend  was 
bom  two  months  later  In  a 
limited  overs  match  against 
Hampshire.  Somerset  were 
way  behind  at  113  for  eight 
Botham  came  in  and  for  his 
first  hall  had  three  teeth 
knocked  out  by  Andy 
Roberts.  After  a glass  of 
water  he  resumed  play  and 
slogged  Somerset  to 
victory. 


Picture,  psgai  1 5 


Liam  Botham . . . better 
start  than  his  father 


ate,  a Tony  Blair  supporter 
and  I regard  him  as  totally 
unacceptable.” 

But  a councillor,  Tom  Mur- 
ray.  said  Mr  Hamilton  was 
the  strongest  candidate  and 
the  allegations  made  by  his 
opponents  risked  “not  only 
damaging  the  candidate,  but 
the  party  as  well". 

Labour  officials  said  pri- 
vately that  Mr  Hamilton  had 
been  open  about  his  business' 
problems  in  the  past,  but  if 
new  allegations  were  shown 
to  be  well-founded,  the 
national  executive  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  look 
into  them.  But  no  would-be 
parliamentary  candidate  was 
allowed  to  denigrate  another 
at  party  meetings. 


Titanic  still 
mass  grave 
say  experts 


John  Ezani 


THE  84-year-old  wreck 
of  the  Titanic  is  still 
very  likely  to  be  a mass 
grave,  with  human 
remains  scattered  in  and 
around  it  British  scientists 
said  yesterday. 

Their  finding  emerged  as 
the  shadow  shipping  minis- 
ter, Glenda  Jackson,  attacked 
efforts  to  lift  part  of  the  lin- 
er's hull  to  the  surface.  Last 
night  tourists  paying  up  to 
$6,000  each  watched  as  a 
second  attempt  was  made. 

The  tourists  — on  two 
cruise  ships  containing  casi- 
nos — saw  the  wreck  site  420 
miles  off  Newfoundland  bril- 
liantly floodlit  on  closed-cir- 
cuit television.  • 

A first  effort  to  raise  the 
hull  section,  complete  with 
portholes,  foiled  on  Tuesday 
when  a flotation  balloon  did 
not  inflate. 

The  new  scientific  opin- 
ions, from  a survey  of  British 
forensic  and  oceanographic 
specialists,  provide  evidence 
that  the  expedition  is  "grave- 
robbing”,  according  to  the 
British  Titanic  Society. 


Six  out  of  seven  specialists, 
who  were  sent  written  ques- 
tions by  the  society’s  quar- 
terly bulletin,  replied  that  It 
was  “probable”  that  bone  and 
teeth  fragments  of  some  of  the 
1,522  victims  had  survived  in 
mid  around  the  ship. 

More  Intact  remains  could 
be  in  cabins  and  sealed  areas 
like  cool  rooms  and  strong 
rooms, 

Southampton  University 
oceanography  centre  said: 
"There  are:  almost  certainly 
some  remains  in  the  immedi- 
ate area.”  Professor  Laurence 
Garey,  of  Charing  Cross  and 
Westminster  Medical  School, 
said:  “Boney  remains  are 
probably  still  there." 

The  New  York  company  be- 
hind this  week's  cruise,  RMS 
Titanic  Inc,  has  already  sold 
coal  collected  from  the  debris 
around  the  ship. 

It  defends  Itself  against 
charges  of  grave-robbery  by 
stressing  that  it  does  not  plan 
to  breach  the  two  Tnain  hull 
sections  of  the  wreck. 

Yesterday  the  bulletin  editor, 
Brian  Ticehurst,  the  naval  his- 
torian, said:  “Our  survey 
means  that  the  expedition  is 
most  certainly  grave-robbing.” 
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Labour  demands  watchdog  inquiry  into  GEC  deal  as  shareholders  fume  over  ‘too  easy1  bonus  clause 

Robotic  Hillary  £i  Om  pay  stirs  fat  cat  row 


leaves  them  flat 


Jonathan  Freedland 


IN  San  Diego  we  got  the 
Oprah  Winfrey  Show.  In 
Chicago  we  got  Jackanory. 
At  the  Republican  bash, 
Elizabeth  Dole  stole  the  hearts 
of  the  convention  crowd  when 
she  played  television  talk- 
show  hostess  and  plunged  into 
the  audience  to  deliver  an 
apparently  off-the-cuff  ode  to 
“the  man  I love" — a psalm 
she  has  delivered  word  for 
exact  word  at  campaign  stops 
across  America. 

The  fact  that  it  was  utterly 

imgpoptaneoas  choked 

with  saccharin  mattered  not  a 
jot  As  the  First-Lady-in- Wait- 
ing she  set  the  standard  the 
real  First  Lady  had  to  match. 

There  was  a good  deal  of 
anticipation  for  this  contest 
The  entrepreneurial  folk  of 
Michigan  Avenue  were  mak- 
ing a rapid  buck  on  badges 
urging  “Give  ’Em  Hell.  Hilla- 
ry”. There  were  few  takers 
among  the  White  House  staff- 
ers in  town,  who  have  suffered 

seeing  Mrs  Clinton  spend  the 
last  four  years  following  the 
badges'  advice  to  the  letter. 

Stand-up  comedian  Pat 
Paulsen,  who  doubles  as 
America’s  Screaming  Lord 
Sutch.  running  for  president 
regularly  since  1968,  said  it 
might  be  simpler  if  the  two 
ladies  scrapped  the  speeches 
and  started  mod-wrestling. . 

But  there  was  no  such 
action  on  the  podium  at  Chi- 
cago. Instead  the  charmingty- 
named  Second  Lady.  Tipper 
Gore,  played  warm-up  woman 
while  fleet-footed  aides  among 
the  4,320  delegates  banded  out 
white  sticks  to  any  takers. 

Was  the  crowd  about  to  be 
led  in  some  peasants'  revolt, 
brandishing  staffs  on  the 
orders  of  their  latter-day  Bou- 
dicca?  Were  the  Democrats 
about  to  stage  a psychodrama 
re-enactment  of 1968,  wielding 
the  fanx-tnutcheons  in  mem- 
ory of  the  police  riot  that  last 
greeted  their  gathering  here? 

Not  at  all  The  sticks  were  to 
be  joined  to  the  pre-distrib- 
uted,  preprinted  signs  that 


each  delegate  clutched  to  their 
lap.  “Welcome  Hnrmp  Hillary”, 
"Chicago  Loses  Hillary",  they 
add— a warm  reminds1  that 

Hillary  Rodham  grew  up  In 

foe  Windy  City.  Grew  up,  inci- 
dentally, as  a Republican. 

Her  new  party  forgave  her 
that,  forgave  her  fuzziness  on 
Whitewater,  her  solarium 
seances  with  the  spirit  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt,  her  torpedoing 
of  the  health  care  reform  flag- 
ship of  the  Clinton  presidency 
— they  forgave  it  aU,  in  a 
thundering  ovation. 

It  lasted  for  minutes,  drown- 
ing out  her  attempts  to  start 
speaking.  Then,  in  a novel  act 

at  a pomtcal  f^7nver*riQPi  the 

debates  stamped  their  feet 
Raw  and  heartfelt  the  sound 
was  loudest  among  the 
women,  who  sense  that  when  a j 
man  attacks  Hillary , he  is  hav- 
ing a go  atall  of  them. 

But  here  is  the  funny  thing; 
the  cheers  before  she  spoke 
were  far  stronger  than  those 
afterwards.  She  had  taken  an 
audience  bursting  with  enthu- 
siasm and  deflated  them  fester 
than  a convention  balloon. 

It  was  not  enough  to  speak 

about  family  values,  one  had  to 
“value  families”,  she  said  in 
flat,  almost  robotic  tones,  as  if 
dictating  a letter  down  a ropey 
phone  litre.  Or  competing  for 
the  school  elocution  prize. 

Her  chief  theme  was  a play 
on  the  title  of  her  book.  It 
'fakes  a Village  (to  raise  a 
child).  This  has  become  foe  de- 
fining metaphor  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration — hence 
Bob  Dole’s  rebuttal  in  San 
Diego:  “With  all  due  respect  it 
does  not  take  a village.”  he 
said.  "It  takes  a family” 

In  Chicago,  Hillary  got  her 
own  back.  Yes.  of  course  it 
took  parents  like  her  and  Bill 
(a  subtle  dig  at  Elizabeth  Dole, 
who  bag  no  children),  but  it 
also  took  a village.  And  she 
added  a twist  “It  takes  a presi- 
dent It  takes  Bill  Clinton.” 

She  seemed  nervous,  as  If 
cowed  by  the  buckets  of  vitriol 
that  have  been  heaped  on  her 
since  her  husband  took  office. 
When  she  camp  on,  the  “video 
wall”  showed  archive  shots 
from  1992,  when  Tipper  and 
Hillary  clasped  each  other  and 
did  a cheerleader  bob  of  their 
heads  from  side  to  side.  Tipper 
had  Tint  changed  at  all  Rnt 
Hillary  was  another  person. 
And  die  chant  of  “Four  More 
Years”  sounded  less  like  a 
hope  than  a curse. 
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First  night 


Pessimist  pins  his 
hopes  on  women 


Michael  Biliington 


Dma  and  the  Room 

Royal  Lyceum,  Edinburgh 


IN  Germany,  and  through- 
out most  of  Europe,  Botho 
Strauss  is  big  news:  400  crit- 
ics, myself  included,  lately 
attended  the  Munich  pre- 
miere of  his  Ithaka.  In  Britain 
he  has  scarcely  dented  the 
surface.  But  Time  and  the 
Room,  seen  last  year  at  the 
Gate,  resurfaces  in  Edinburgh 
in  a stylish  Nottingham  Play- 
house production,  directed  by 
Martin  Duncan,  that  proves 
Strauss  is  one  of  the  most 
cryptically  intriguing  con- 
temporary playwrights. 

In  Germany  Strauss  is  noto- 
rious for  his  alleged  swing 

from  left  to  right;  and  what  is 
fascinating  about  this  play, 
written  in  1988,  is  that  it 
reveals  both  sides  of  his  char- 
acter. In  part,  it  displays  an 

instinctive  feminism  and  ap- 
plauds the  ability  of  women  to 
defeat  patriarchal  structures. 
Yet  it  also  lias  something  of 
the  quirky  social  pessimism  of 
fifties  absurdist  writers  such 
as  Ionesco.  It  is  this  tension 
that  makes  It  such  an  ambigu- 
ous play. 

In  the  first  half  we  watch  as 
two  men  stt  In  a room  that  is 
part  executive  office,  part  chic 
art  gallery,  and  gaze  wanly  at 
the  street  below.  They  observe 
foe  restless  unease  and  futility 
of  city  life  and,  as  they  de- 
scribe characters  from  the 
worldoutside,  so  these  start  to 
invade  their  ivory  tower. 

The  dialogue,  in  Jeremy 
Sams’s  new  translation,  is 
lively.  But  you  can’t  help  feel- 
ing there  is  something  reac- 
tionary about  Strauss’s  de- 
spair  at  the  emptiness  of  daily 


reality.  “In  this  life,”  says  one 
character,  “all  we’ve  got  is  our 
memories.  AH  the  rest  1s  look- 
ing through  foe  window  until 
we  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth."  So  muchfor  the  possi- 
bility of  social  progress. 

But  there  is  another,  more 
radical  side  to  Strauss  that 
emerges  through  the  central 
character  of  Marie  Steuber:  a 
constantly  shifting,  adaptable 
figure  who  shows  that  women 
contain  multiple  selves.  At 
, times,  she  seems  like  Wede- 
kind's Lulu  in  that  she  is  the 
creation  of  male  fantasies.  At 
other  times,  she  mercurlally 
re-invents  herself  in  one  fine 
scene  she  runs  rings  round  a 
sweaty  potential  employer  by  . 
teasingly  pretending  to  be  in 
love  with  him. 

What  the  play  finally  says  is 
anybody's  guess;  but,  in  Dun- 
can's  production  and  Anita. 
Dobson's  striking  perfor- 
mance, the  emphasis  is  very 
much  on  female  resilience  in  a 
disintegrating  world. 

The  production  also  brings  , 

out  Strauss’s  humour:  most 
especially  through  the  ex-  - 
changes  of  foe  beige-suited 
window-gazing  Julius  and 
Olaf,  played,  respectively,  by 
Tyrone  Huggins  and  John 

Ramm  as  a cool  dude  and  a 
quivering  neurotic. 

There  is  also  immaculate 

design  and  lighting  by  Wolf- 
gang Gobbel  who  creates  an 
hygienic  white  space  that  be- 
comes a vehicle  for  trompe 
l’oeil  effects.  Even  on  a third 

viewing  the  play  sometimes 
baffles;  but  at  its  heart  lies  an 
intriguing  contest  between 
Strauss's  loathing  of  our  con- 
sumerist  culture  and  his  radi- 
cal belief  in  the  multifaceted- 
ness of  woman. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


New  gene  may  be  breakthrough 
in  battle  against  some  cancers 


Jane  Alfred 


THE  discovery  of  a virus-at- 
I tacking  gene  which  could 


I tacking  gene  which  could 
lead  to  a breakthrough  in  the 
battle  against  some  forms  of 
cancer  and  other  viral  dis- 
eases is  announced  by  scien- 
tists today 

It  is  hoped  the  gene,  which 
has  eluded  scientists  for  more 
than  two  decades,  will  pro- 


vide new  clues  as  to  how  cer-  j 
tain  viruses,  called  retrovir- 
uses, cause  diseases  such  as 
leukaemia  AIDS 
Jonathan  Stoye,  head  of  the 
research  team,  said:  “It  (foe 
gene)  attacks  a novel  part  of 
foe  retroviral  life  cyle.  It 
gives  us  a new  spot  a new 
Starting  point.  We  have 
solved  what  is  essentially  one 
of  foe  holy  grails  of  this  par- 
ticular field.” 


Roger  Com  and 
Sarah  Whltab  loom 


LABOUR  yesterday 
accused  engineering 
and  electronics 
giant  GEC  of  float- 
ing rules  aimed  at 
stopping  excessive  pay  and 
easy  bonuses  by  offering  its 
new  managing  director  a pay 
package  worth  up  to  £10  mil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years. 

George  Simpson’s  deal  also 
drew  sharp  criticism  from 
major  Investors  and  brought 
the  prospect  of  a public  slang- 
ing match  at  the  group’s 
shareholder  meeting  next 
week. 

Labour  trade  and  industry 
spokesman  Nigel  Griffiths 
riaimod  the  deal  made  a 


“mockery”  of  foe  Greenbury 
committee’s  recommenda- 
tions on  top  pay  and  perks. 

The  committee,  chaired  by 
Maries  & Spencer  chairman 
Sir  Richard  Greenbury,  was 
set  up  in  foe  wake  of  foe  pay 
scandals  in  the  utilities  and 
created  a code  of  practice. 

Mr  Griffiths  said:  "It  sets  a 
very  bad  example  to  everyone 
when  the  Government  is  advis- 
ing pay  restraint  1 think  that 
Greenbury  should  look  at  this 
specific  package  and  should 

Twal»rp«*»ni«gndatiang-" 
Shareholders  complain 
that  Mr  Simpson’s  contract 
was  slipped  out  too  late  for 
them  to  take  action  on.  and 
that  it  sets  criteria  for  achiev- 
ing hefty  bonuses  which  are 
too  easy  to  meet 
Anne  Simpson  of  P2RC,  the 


pay  and  pensions  advice 
body,  said  foe  terms  and  con- 
ditions should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  report  and  ac- 
count to  shareholders.  She 
described  the  performance- 
related  criteria  as  "patently 
ridiculous”. 

“There  is  no  point  in  hav- 
ing a performance  criterion 
which  is  such  a tow  hurdle 
you  can  hop  over  it  at  almost 
any  point  in  the  company's 
programme.”  she  said.  “You 
may  as  well  simply  give  some- 
body a bag  of  cash.” 

Several  leading  financial  In- 
stitutions claim  the  deal 
breaches  rules  endorsed  by  foe 
Association  of  British  Insur- 
ers, designed  to  ensure  that 
huge  bonuses  can  only  be  won 
by  exceptional  performance. 

Richard  Regan  of  the  ABI 


said  last  night.  “The  company 
has  feme  the  right  thing  in 
disclosing  the  terms  of  the 
contract  but  fa*  performance 
conditions  do  not  seem  to  be 
demanding  enough-" 

A spokeswoman  for  Nor- 
wich Union  said  the  Insur- 
ance company  was  “fairly  un- 
happy” with  the  apparent 
banns  conditions,  but  was  try- 
ing to  clarify  the  details. 

Mr  Simpson’s  contract  stip- 
ulates a salary  of  £800.000, 
plus  an  annual  bonus  up  to 
half  that  amount,  and  gener- 
ous pension  payments,  ft  also 
provides  for  share  options  to 
be  awarded  each  year  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board’s 
Remuneration  Committee, 
and  hwimint  a further  tong- 
tom  incentive  scheme,  foe 
combination  of  which  could 


reach  eight  times  W*  salary. : 

Shareholders  are  particularly 
angry  at  foe  performance  cri- 
teria attached  to  the  Raw- 
term  bonus.  The  schema  will 
pay  cash  baaed  on'  GEC “a 
share  price  performance,  but , 
judges  performance  only  over 
a six-month  period  and! 
requires  GEC  shares  to  per- 1 
form  only  20  par  cent  better 
than  foe  average  of  foe  top 
100  companies. 

Several  shareholders  said 
Mr  Simpson's  deal  must  have 
been  necessary  to  lure  hfcn  ■ 
from  foe  top  post  at  engineer- : 
ing  group  Lucas.  One  pointed 
out  that  GEC  had  been  under 
pressure  from  shareholders 


to  make  an  outside  appoint- 
ment, and  would  inevitably 


mem,  ana  wotua  hwvpmv  _ . , , 

have  to  pay  heavily  for  the  George  Sim  peon  ■ ..tempted 
right  calibre  person.  from  top  job  at  Lucas 


Arafat  in  showdown  with  Israel  Kidnap 

accused 
is  freed 
in  error 


PLO  president 
says  Israel  has 
‘declared  war’ 
on  Palestinians 


Perak  Brown  in  Janiralam 


THE  Palestinian  legis- 
lative council  yester- 
day called  for  a halt  to 
all  contacts  with  Is- 
rael hours  after  President 
Yasser  Arafat  had  accused 
foe  Jewish  state  of  declaring 
war  on  the  Palestinians  by  its 
hardline  policies  on  settle- 
ments and  Jerusalem. 

Dramatically  raising  foe 
stakes  in  his  increasingly  ac- 
rimonious stand-off  with  foe 
Israeli  prime  minister,  Blnya- 
min  Netanyahu,  Mr  Arafat 
called  a general  strike 
throughout  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  today.  He  also 
urged  all  Palestinians,  includ- 
ing those  living  in  Israel  to  ! 
converge  on  Jerusalem’s  al- 
Aqsa  mosque  tomorrow  far 
Friday  prayers. 

It  was  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organisation  leader’s 
first  call  for  mass  action  since 
the  days  of  the  tntifada.  when 
strikes  regularly  paralysed 
the  occupied  territories. 

Mr  Netanyahu  responded 
sharply,  warning  that  foe 
government  would  regard 
any  violence  “with  severity”. 

Palestinian  sources  say  Mr 
Arafat  is  exasperated  with  Is- 
rael’s reluctance  to  resume 
serious  negotiations  an  long- 
standing disputes,  notably  the 
redeployment  of  occupation 
forces  in  foe  West  Bank  town 
Of  Hebron. 

The  Palestinians  also 
deeply  resent  Mr  Netanyahu’s 
sicouragement  for  renewed 
Jewish  settlement  in  the  West 
Bank,  unveiled  earlier  this 
week. 

The  frustration  surfaced 
yesterday  as  Mr  Arafat 
addressed  fas  Palestinian 
council  in  the  West  Bank 
town  of  Ramallah. 

He  said  that  the  “continu- 
ous violations  [of  the  peace 
accords]  and  crimes  from  this 
new  Israeli  leadership  mean 
they  are  declaring  a state  of 
war  against  the  Palestinian 
people". 

He  pointedly  focused  the 
dispute  on  Jerusalem  — 
claimed  by  Israel  and  the  Pal- 
estinians as  their  capital  — 
where  the  Israelis  this  week 
demolished  a Palestinian 
community  centre  in  the 
Arab  Old  Town. 

“Israel  has  started  foe  war 
on  Jerusalem,  They  are  idiots 
to  have  started  the  Jerusalem 
battle.  There  will  be  no  Pales- 
tinian state  without  Jerusa- 
lem," Mr  Arafat  declared. 

He  called  a token  general 
stoppage  “for  Jerusalem’’ 
throughout  the  West  Bank 
jmJ  rtw  Gaza  Strip,  from  8am 
to  midday  today. 

More  flamboyantly,  he 
urged  all  Palestinians,  includ- 
ing those  in  Israel  to  con- 
verge on  the  al-Aqsa  mosque 
for  Friday  prayers.  Jewish 
and  Christian  supporters 


AtenTravte 

Horn*  Affairs  Editor 


A MAN  awaiting  trial  for 
kidnapping  was  among 
more  than  500  inmates 
freed  from  prison  in  the 
“early  release''  fiasco,  the 
Prison  Service  confirmed  last 
night. 

The  man  was  released  by 
mistake  by  Norwich  prison 
on  Friday  but  later  re-ar- 
rested In  a nasty  Incident  In 
which  his  four-yrar-oid  son 
was  allegedly  Injured. 

The  Incident  highlights  foe 
difficulties  which  will  face 
the  police  if  Michael  Howard, 
the  Home  Secretary,  wins 
today’s  High  Court  battle  over 
the  legality  of  his  decision  to 
suspend  the  early  release  pro- 
gramme and  if  he  orders  the 
return  to  jail  of  the  537  pris- 
oners set  free.  The  last  option 
is  unlikely  but  Mr  Howard  is 
seeking  legal  -advice  on 
whether  it  is  possible. 

In  foe  Norwich  incident, 
police  went  round  to  the 
man’s  home  when  the  prison 
discovered  Its  mistake.  The 
door  was  answered  by  his 
wife  who  apparently  dented 
any  knowledge  of  foe  pris- 
oner. However,  his  four-year- 
old  son  reportedly  piped  up: 
“But  mummy,  daddy  Is 
upstairs.” 

The  police  forced  their  way 
Into  the  house  and.  allegedly 
after  a violent  struggle,  foe 
man  was  arrested.  Prison 
service  sources  claim  foe  boy 
was  injured. 

A Prison  Service  spokes- 
man explained  that  the  man 
was  serving  a sentence  as 
well  as  being  on  remand  for 
the  alleged  kidnapping.  He 
was  released  with  537  other 
prisoners  when  the  new 
Prison  Service  guidance,  on 
how  time  spent  on  remand 
was  to  be  deducted  from  sen- 
tences, was  Issued.  “They  did 
not  notice  that  there  were 
outstanding  warrants  when 
foe  sentence  calculation  was 
done,”  he  added. 

Mr  Howard  is  hoping  that  a 
High  Court  hearing  today 
will  end  this  latest  nightmare 
for  foe  Prison  Service.  Two 
judges  will  rule  on  whether 
he  acted  lawfully  in  suspend- 
ing the  early  release  policy  or 
is  guilty  of  falsely  imprison- 
ing up  to  4,000  inmates  whose 
sentences  have  been  wrongly 
calculated. 

The  Director-General  of  the 
Prison  Service.  Richard  Tilt, 
admitted  on  Tuesday  that  foe 
whole  affair  had  been 
“gravely  mishandled"  and  he 
had  to  offer  a humiliating  per- 
sonal apology  to  Mr  Howard. 

The  Prison  Service  spokes- 
man insisted  that  officials 


Yasser  Arafat  arrives  for  a crisis  meeting  of  the  Palestinian  legislative  council  yesterday 
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should  accompany  them,  he  could  harm  the  peace  process  tivists  yesterday  accused  Is- 
said.  . . . especially  in  light  of  rael  of  “ethnic  cleansing”  by 

The  PLO  leader's  outburst  emerging  understandings  be-  planning  the  eviction  of  Bed' 
was  received  coldly  by  the  Is-  tween  Israel  and  the  Palestin-  ouin  Arabs  from  a West  Bank 
raeii  government  The  prime  ian  Authority  to  advance  encampment  to  allow  a Jew- 


minister's  office  rejected  their  negotiations  on  a num- 
“any  attempt  to  bring  about  ber  of  important  issues". 


escalation  or  violence  that 


sir  negotiations  on  a num-  ish  settlement  to  expand, 
r of  important  issues".  A Palestinian  cabinet  min- 

Palestfnian  and  Israeli  ac*  ister,  Saeb  Erekat,  led  about 


50  dovish  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians on  a solidarity  visit  to 
the  50  families  of  the  Jahhalin 
tribe,  who  have  been  given 
until  September  4 to  move 
from  their  camps  to  a new  lo- 
cation designated  by  the  Is- 
raeli government  — Reuter. 


were  not  aware  of  any  more 
"surprises”  in  connection 
with  the  debacle. 


TV  switch  to  the  big  screen 


Nicholas  Barmiator 
Tedmotagy  Editor 


DUTCH  electronics 
giant  Philips  yester- 
day unveiled  what  It 
hopes  will  be  foe  biggest 
revolution  Is  television  — a 
large  flat  TV  screen  which 
can  be  hung  on  the  wall 
like  a painting. 

The  group  said  that  its 
new  TV,  with  its  42.8  inch 
wide,  24  info  Mgh  and  4 
inch  thick  cinema-format 
screen,  would  go  on  sale 
next  spring  for  about 
£9,000  and  it  expects  sales 
to  top  one  million  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  new  product  is  more 
than  a TV  screen.  It  can  be 
used  as  a computer  moni- 
tor, compatible  with  the 
three  main  TV  standards — 
PAL,  NTSC,  and  Secam. 


“When  the  TV  is  not  in 
use  the  screen  can  be  used 
to  carry  large  pictures  of 
anything  from  your  favour- 
ite snaps  or  a Gauguin 
, painting,”  a company 
spokesman  said.  “Yon  «m 
even  change  foe  picture  at 
regular  intervals  and  use  it 
for  playing  computer 
games.” 

Electronics  groups  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  de- 
velop large  flat  screens  but 
have  found  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  make  big 
liquid  crystal  displays 
screens  without  large  num- 
bers of  pixels  — the  dots 
which  make  np  the  screen 
— failing  to  work.  There 
also  tends  to  be  a time  lag 
with  fast  moving  images. 

The  spokesman  said  with 
the  new  screen  each  pixel 
was  made  np  of  a gas/ 
plasma  mixture  which 


! changed  colour  when  elec- 
trically charged. 

At  first  foe  screen  will  be 
connected  by  wire  to  a box 
containing  the  main  TV 
electronics,  but  Philips  is 
developing  wireless  links. 
It  expects  customers  will 
want  to  connect  the  screen  , 
not  only  to  foe  basic  TV , 
works  but  also  to  compnt-  1 
ers,  video  recorders,  cam- 
; carders  and  the  like. 

"Customers  will  not  want . 
wires  coming  down  from 
the  screen  like  spaghetti,” 
the  spokesman  said.  “Ulti- 
mately yon  will  turn  the 
screen  on  and  it  will  auto- 
matically tune  itself  in  to 
foe  other  appliances  in  foe 
room.” 

Philips  unveiled  its  new 
TV.  to  go  an  sale  next 
spring;  at  the  CeBIT  Home 
Electronics  Show  in  Hano- 
ver, Germany. 
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MagvKennedy  on  the  stretches  of  imagination  creating  a futuristic  riverside  for  London 
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A section  of  the  design  by  architects  Lifechutz  Davidson  which  is  intended  to  replace  the  Hungerford  pedestrian  bridge  between  Charing  Cross  and  WateriooeHOTOGHAm  phup  hbi  pkhogsaphy 


‘Seaside  pier’ 
bridge  to  replace 
Thames  eyesore 


jrzfC-' 


Three  of  the  designs  for  potential  habitable  bridges*  which  the  public  will  vote  on:  top, 
the  Future  Systems  entry;  tuMUOa,  the  Branson.  Coates  entry;  bottom,  the  atry  by 
Antoine  Goimbach  pctu^  royal  ACAoe^rr  of  arts 


LONDON  was  offered  a 
broad  sweep  of  new 
bridges  across  the 
Thames  yesterday,  although 
only  one  is  likely  to  get  off  the 
drawing  board  — a £15  mil- 
lion sleek  white  steel  "seaside 
pier**  intfwted  as  a replace- 
ment for  the  Victorian  Hun- 
gerfbrd  footbridge. 

The  other  two  are  less! 
likely  to  achieve  concrete 
reality.  One.  which  so  Sir  has  \ 
wwftb**1-  fonding  nor  a definite 
site,  is  envisaged  as  the  first ; 
habitable  bridge  since  the  i 
houses  an  Old  London  Bridge , 
were  demolished  in  the  18th  { 
century.  The  other,  which  has , 
yet  to  reach  the  design  stage. ! 
is  also  a footbridge,  planned 
to  link  St  Paul  s Cathedral ; 
with  the  new  Bank  side  Tate 
gallery. 

A partnership  of  local  an- 1 
„ thorites,  businesses  and  Rail- 

be  public  will  vote  on:  top,  track  is  confident  of  attract- 1 
itry;  bottom,  the  entry  by  log  more  than  £7  million  in  i 
PtCTUSBSE  royal  acaobutt  of  arts  Millennium  Lottery  tending! 


and  already  has  most  of  the 
matching  tending  to  build  the 
Hungerford  replacement  be- 
tween Charing  Cross  and 
Waterloo. 

Architects  Lifscfantz  David- 
son. with  engineers  WSP. 
have  designed  a pair  of  white 
painted  steel  cable-stayed 
bridges  flanking  the  railway 
bridge  repainted  in  its  bright 
Victorian  livery.  For  the  first 
time  since  1865  pedestrians 
would  also  be  able  to  look  up- 
stream towards  the  Houses  of 
Parliament 

The  old  brick  piers,  the 
only  surviving  part  of  Isam- 
bard  Kingdom  Brunei's  origi- 
nal bridge,  are  used  to  take 
people  down  to  an  island  pon- 
toon. with  cafes  and  a river 
bus  and  pleasure  boat 
landing. 

The  architects  are  best 
known  for  their  award  win- 
ning work  on  the  Coin  Street 
community  housing  project 
on  the  South  Bank. 


“This  bridge  is  for  use,  for 
ten  and  for  getting  people 
back  to  the  river,”  Alex  Life- 
chutz  said  yesterday. 

The  present  footbridge  is 
one  of  the  capital’s  most 
heavily  used  eyesores,  carry- 
ing up  to  2,000  people  an  hour. 

The  original  Hungerford 
bridge  was  built  by  Brunei  in 
1845  for  pedestrians,  carts  and 
river  boat  loading.  It  was  a 
commercial  failure,  in 
1865  was  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent railway  bridge,  with  the 
footbridge  slung  alongside. 

Seven  designs  for  the 
bridge  with  housing,  by  inter- 
nationally renowned  archi- 
tects, were  also  unveiled  yes- 
terday. The  competition  is 
organised  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  linked  to  an  exhi- 
bition next  month  on  habit- 
able bridges.  The  public  wiB 
be  invited  to  vote  on  die  de- 
signs when  they  go  on  show 
at  the  Royal  Academy  next 
month. 

The  architects  include  Dan- 
id  Libeskind,  designer  of  the 
controversial  proposed  exten- 
sion to  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  and  Zaha  Ha- 
did.  whose  radical  design  for 
a new  Cardiff  Bay  Opera 
House  was  rejected  by  the 
Millennium  Commission.  The 
other  competitors  are  Future 
Systems,  Rob  Krier,  Antoine 
Grumbach,  Ian  Ritchie  and 
Branson  Coates. 


Hijack  passengers  tell  of  ‘bomb’  terror 


AUnWatkhta 

and  Cbrfaktophar  BHott 


A PASSENGER  on  the 
hijacked  Sudanese 
airbus  gave  a de- 
tailed account  last 
night  of  the  terror  that  broke 
out  among  the  160  passengers 
when  they  thought  one  of  the 
men  had  a bomb. 

AS  detectives  continued  to 
question  the  seven  sun  and 
six  ■ women,  all  Iraqis,  ar- 
rested following  tee  conclu- 
sion bT  the  siege  at  Stapled 
airport  on.  Tuesday.  Ektgeed 
A-Sftlcd,  assistant  marfcmteg 
director  for  services  planning 
for.  Sudan  Air,  who  was  trav- 
oiling  as  a passenger,  relived 
ilie  moments  they  feared  they 
would  aU  die.'  . 

"There  were  women  crying, 
k»ds  crying,  everything. 
Everything  is  left  to  God  trati 
thought  they  wens  going. to  do 

something  bad.  -« . 

was  sitting  near  tee  cock- 
pit when  suddenly  there  .was 
shouting  from  the  back  %£  tee 


aircraft  and  there  was  a lot  of 
chaos,  ft  seems  as  if  some  of 
the  passengers  had  grabbed 
one  of  the  hijackers  and  de- 
tained hfaa  themselves.  One 
of  his  colleagues  was  shout- 
tog  for  the  passengers  to  let 
him  go.  bg  had  something  in  ! 
toa  hand.  He  threatened  to 
bkrt*  tee  plane  up  and  obvi- 1 
body  the  passengers  teen  let 
the  maxi  they  bad  grabbed 
bold  of  go.** 

He  sam  when  tea  hijackers 
first  made  their  move  there 
was  confusion.  One  passenger 

was  cut  with  • ••■toitfe.  an  he 
struggled  Wife  a hijacker  and 
wounded  his.arxn-  -■ 

■*T  was  tereatenedjbut  not 
hurt,**  be  added.'-4*!  was  really 
scared  Ilka  everybody  rise.” 

iDs  was  ane  of  a number  of 
graphic  accounts  by  vasaen- 
gets,  who  gave  sta.tesnents.to 


j EST  ZOOM  COMPACT.. 


_ - Several  hati**  - flight  cap- 
tain Abdul  Hamid  HldlrW,  si, 
as  tee  hard  of  the  hour. 

."ft  was  very  terihs,  you 

see,  .esped&Uy-for  those  wiw 

we  .carry  tog  tbelr  kids  wife 
.thten,"  aaW  Mobamed  Sadiq, 
an  wrgtoeer  from  Khartoum 
aged-itifeisthtotias.  * 

. *iroa  hijackers  told  the 
tieopfeto  be  cabn  and  to  stay 
stflOLand  not  tp  mow.  They 
had  knives  trite  teem-" 

After  their  ordeal,  which 
h**g*n  when  tee  aircraft  wa& 
hijacked  around  ah  hour  after 
tt-  took'  eff  from  'jpartoum 
hound  for.  Amman  in  Jordan, 

the  pasBengers^spentithe 

-night  in  the  StanstedHllttm. 

police  confirmed  yesterday 
ttact  two  people  received  stab 
wounds  during  the  hijack, 


which  began  on  Monday 
afternoon.  One  male  crew 
member  was  taken  to  hospital 
but  tee  other,  a passenger,  did 
not  require  treatment 

The  passengers  axe  ex- 
pected to  continue  their  jour- 
ney today.  • • 

There  was  still  no  clear  In- 
dication as  to  the  identities  of 
tee  hijackers,  who  are  all 
being  bald  at  Harlow  police 
station,  or  their  motive  other 
than  tea  early  indications 


There  were  women 
crying,  kids  crying,  , 
everything.1 
thought  they  were 
going  to  . do 
something  bad . . . 

1 was  really  , 
scared  like  . 
everybody  else.* 

i . - — ~ — ■ . — - ■ ■ 

teal  they  were  looking  for  po- 
litical asylum.  One  theory  is 

■ that  members  of  tee’-' group 
had  been  acting  as  advisers  to 
the  Sudanese  regime  but 
feared  for  their  lives  when 

they  vrere  recalled  to  Iraq. 

Any  claim  ftir  political 

■ asylum  by  tee  kroap,  which 

I two  children  trim 

spent  a second  night  in  police 
cue  . last  night,  poses  a di- 
famwia  fin1  tee.  Government. 
| Some  Tory  backbenchers 


showed  signs  of  sympathy  for 
the  Iraqis’  plight  yesterday, 
while  others  were  keen  to  see 
teem  returned  to  Iraq. 

However,  Michael  Howard, 
tee  Home  Secretary,  made  it 
dear  that  justice  would  have 
first  priority  as  be  defended 
the  decision  to  allow  the  air- 
craft to  land.  He  said  tee 
Hague  Convention  provided 
for  countries  to  allow  hi- 
jacked planes  to  land  to  safe- 
guard passengers.  "There 
were  ISO  passengers  on  board 
this  plane  and  you  have  to 
have  regard  to  their  safety.” 

Mr  Howard  said  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  was  con- 
sidering prosecuting  the  hi- 
jackers, and  added:  ‘T  believe 
that  those  who  are  guilty  of 
tee  serious  offence  of  hijack- 
ing should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice for  tt." 

He  told  BBC  Radio  4’s 
Today  programme:  "There  is 
no  question . . . of  considering 
any  riabn  for  asylum  until 
the  - claim  .for  criminal  pro- 
ceedings has  been  resolved. 

"After  teat  question  has 

been  resolved  teal  if  they 

make  ah  application  for 
asyimn  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider it  We  can  take  into  ac- 
count any  acts  of  which  they 
have  been  found  guilty,  and  If 
you  are  found  guilty  of  a par- 
ticular crime,  that  is  some- 
thing that  «m  disentitle  yon 
from  asylum.” 

It  also  emerged  yesterday 
that  $200,000  (£130,000)  was 
bring  carried  in  a suitcase  in 
tee  aircraft  oockpit. 

Uader  comment  page  % 
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Death  in  prison 
hospital  for  the 
hijacker  who 
went  home 

Christopher  Elliott 

Yassin  membar 

knows  only  too  well 
the  risks  any  hijacker 
faces  on  return  to  the 
country  from  which  be  was  , 
fleeing.  - 

Hxs  older  brother  Moussa , 
died  In.  a Tanzanian  prison 
hospital  after  he  returned 
voluntarily.  He  had 1 
received  an  eight-year  Jail 
sentence  in  England  for  | 
carrying  out  the  last  hijack  ; 
settled  on  British  soil,  at 
Stansted  in  1982,  with  four 
others  including  Yassin. 

"He  was  the  only  one  who 
went  back,  some  time  in  the 
early  nineties.”  said  Mr 
Membar,  aged  35,  now  a 
legal  executive  with  a firm 
of  east  London  solicitors. 

'"When  he  landed  in  Tan- 
zania he  was  immediately 
detained  and  kept ' for 
months  in  prison.*  Eventu- 
ally he  became  ID,  I don’t 
know  how.  and  was  taken 
to  hospital  where  he  died.” 

Mr  Membar  was  one  of 
the  hijackers  who  seized 
the  Boeing  737.  Tango 
Charlie  206,  shortly  after  it 
took  Off  from  Mwanze  on  a 
500-mile  internal  flight  to 
Darves-Salaam  with  99  pas- 
sengers on  board! 


Yassin  Membar:  one  of  five 
who  seized  Tanzanian  jet 

Using  an  imitation  gun 

and  wmHIwtH  rlcg  to 

look  like  dynamite  the  hi- 
jackers forced  the  pilot  to 
fly  to  Nairobi.  Jiddab,  and 
Athens.  Fourteen  hostages 
bad  been  freed  before  the 
aircraft  reached  Stansted.  j 

After  a 2g-hour  siege,  the 
men  gave  themselves  up  on  | 
the  understanding  that  I 
they'  would  not  be  sent 
back.  . 

. They  were  Jailed  for  a 
total  of  27  years,  with 
Moussa,  their  leader,  who 
bad  been.  Implicated  in  a 
felled  coup  in  Tanzania, 
getting  eight  years  and  his 
brother  Yassin  three  years. 

“When  we  came  out  we 
were  led  to  believe  that  oar 
lives  were  in  danger.”  said 
Mr  Membar.  who  was  given 
temporary  permission  to 
Stay  in  Britain,  finally 
made  Indefinite  two  years 
ago. 


O 


Calling  it  tired  and  worn  out  is  like  saying  you  played 
a Test  series  last  year,  so  why  are  you  bothering  to 
do  the  same  this  year?  It  is  not  a tacky  game  show. 

It  is  an  intelligent  word  game. 
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Quit  Ulster, 

loyalists  tell 
hardliners 


David  Sharroek  “ 
lr®1®nd  Correspondent 


THE  loyalist  paramili- 
tary leadership  last 
mght  moved  deci. 
sively  to  stamp  out 
growing  dissent  over  its 
1^sefS™  *y  Siving  two  hard- 
ltoer8  /-  hours  to  get  out  of 
Ulster  or  face  "summary 

Tlie  move  comes  amid  to. 
creasing  fears  that  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  is  about  to 
end  its  ceasefire  and  appears 
to  mark  the  climax  of  a poten- 
tiaJly  explosive  rift  between 
the  Belfast  leadership  — 
which  favours  maintaining 
tiie  ceasefire  — and  mid-Ul- 
ster elements  which  claim 
considerable  grassroots 
support 

The  two  men  named  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Com- 
bined Loyalist  Military  Com- 
mand — the  umbrella  leader- 
ship of  the  UVP.  Ulster 
Freedom  Fighters  and  Red 
Hand  Commando  — are  Billy 
Wright  also  known  as  Kin" 
Rat  and  Alec  Kerr. 

Within  hours  of  the  state- 
ment Mr  Wright  attacked  the 
CLMC  but  did  not  say  what 
he  Intended  to  do  about  the 
apparent  threat  to  his  life. 

Mr  Wright’s  involvement  In 
the  Orange  Order's  stand-off 
at  Druracree,  outside  Porta- 
down  in  Co  Armagh,  last 
monte  was  highlighted  on 
television.  He  was  involved  in 
discussions  with  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  David  Trim- 
ble. about  loyalist  tactics  in 
response  to  the  RUC’s  refusal 
to  allow  Orangemen  to  return 
from  a church  service  past  a 
Catholic  housing  estate. 

During  the  confrontation,  a 
Catholic  taxi  driver,  Michael 
McGoldrick  from  Lurgan. 
was  murdered.  All  three  loy- 
alist paramilitary  groups  de- 
nied involvement  and  the 
UVF  said  it  would  carry  out 
an  investigation. 

Mr  Kerr  is  an  unemployed 
glazier  and  former  Ulster 
Democratic  Party  representa- 
tive in  south  Belfast.  He 
moved  to  mid-Ulster  last  year 
after  a disagreement  with  his 
party'  leadership  and  is  pres- 
ently on  remand  facing  a 
terrorism  charge. 


Last  night’s  statement 
reads:  'The  CLMC  having . . , 
concluded  an  ongoing  investi- 
gation issue  the  following  di- 
rective. As  from  midnight 
tonight  Mr  Billy  Wright  has 
72  hours  to  leave  Ulster.  Mr 
Alec  Kerr  must  remain  at  all 
times  In  isolation  whilst  in 
custody.  Upon  his  release  he 
must  leave  Ulster  within  72 
hours. 

"Failure  by  either  man  to 
conform  with  thic  directive 

will  result  in  summary  jus- 

tice  for  their  treasonable  and 
subversive  activities.  Anyone 
supporting  these  persons  in 
any  way  or  their  actions  will 
be  similarly  dealt  with.” 

Mr  Wright  commented 
later:  **1  will  not  have  anyone 
impose  alien  politics  on  me.  I 
find  It  incredible  that  these 
two  organisations  demanded 
restraint  after  the  murder  of 
British  citizens  ...  and  or- 
dered their  volunteers  not  to 
support  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion at  Drumcree  ...  yet  they 
would  dare  threaten  a true 
loyalist.  I will  leave  it  up  to 
the  Unionist  people  to  judge 
these  people." 

Both  men  live  to  Porta- 
down,  the  “loyalist  citadel"  of 
Northern  Ireland  which  is 
noted  for  its  hardline  opposi- 
tion to  the  last  decade's 
Anglo-Irish  process. 

Mr  Wright,  aged  34.  is  well- 
known  for  his  scepticism  over 
the  merits  of  maintaining  a 
loyalist  ceasefire  now  that  the 
IRA  has  ended  its  own 
cessation. 

He  has  been  questioned  on 
many  occasions  about  serious 
crime  to  Mid-Ulster  and  ad- 
mits that  he  has  been  nick- 
named King  Rat  — a name 
which  strikes  fear  into  many 
Catholics. 

He  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  paramilitary  of- 
fences. He  has  survived  sev- 
eral assassination  attempts, 
including  one  by  former 
INLA  leader  Dominic  McGIin- 
cbey,  himself  the  victim  of  as- 
sassination to  1991 

One  of  the  reasons  which 
may  have  led  the  CLMC  to 
issue  the  threat  to  Mr  Wright 
is  that  be  is  highly  articulate 
and  charismatic,  with  sup- 
port not  just  to  mid-Ulster  but 
across  Northern  Ireland 
among  hardline  elements. 


At  seventy  one 
Honor  Blackman 
is  full  of  life.  If 
only  she  could 
say  the  same 

ahoff/^ 
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Armed  robbers 
net  £2m  in  raid 
on  security  van 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A GANG  or  armed  rob- 
bers yesterday  escaped 
with  £2  million  in  cash 
in  the  second  London  security 
van  attack  in  less  than  a 
week. 

The  robbery  is  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  an  increase  in 
attacks  on  security  vans  by 
professional  criminals. 

They  struck  at  J«pm  on 
Tuesday  as  the  van  returned 
to  the  Security  Express  depot 
on  an  industrial  estate  at 
Barking,  east  London. 

Two  men  held  a handgun  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  guards 
while  another  guard  was 
made  to  unload  bags  of  cash 
believed  to  total  about  £2 
million. 

The  money  was  pur  into 
green  plastic  wheelie-bins 
and  pushed  by  the  robbers 
into  a blue  Renault  van. 

The  four  robbers,  all 
masked,  drove  off  in  the  van 
— leaving  a stolen  articulated 
lorry  blocking  the  entrance  to 
the  industrial  estate. 

A stolen  Land  Rover,  with 

its  engine  still  running,  was 
found  at  the  depot 
The  robbers  abandoned 
their  van  at  the  Tesco  car 
park  in  Barking  after  wheel- 
ing the  money  into  another 
vehicle  and  escaping. 

No  trace  has  been  found  of 
the  weapons  or  the  cash  bags. 
One  of  the  robbers  was  de- 
scribed as  about  8ft  2in  and 
heavily  built 

Detective  Inspector  Freder- 
ick May  of  the  Flying  Squad  | 


m 


; Party  strategists  unbowed  by  ‘demon  eyes1  rebuke 

Tories  will  still  play 
the  devil  with  Blair 


; is  leading  the  investigation 
I A Security  Express  spokes- 
j man  said:  "It  is  a sad  fact  that 
! the  environment  in  which  we 
j work  is  becoming  increas- 

| inglv  dangerous  and  crimi- 
nals will  stop  at  nothing  for 
I money." 

Last  week,  an  unarmed  uni- 
formed officer,  PC  Clive  Nor- 
man. was  shot  in  the  leg  by 
masked  men  attempting  to 
rob  a Security  Express  van 
I delivering  to  a Nat  West  bank 
in  StockwelL  south  London. 
Police  are  not  linking  the  two 
attacks  at  this  stage. 

The  latest  robbery  is  an  in- 
i dication  that  experienced  pro- 
fessional criminals  still 
regard  security  vans  as  vul- 
[ nerable  targets. 

Many  of  the  previous  gen- 
I eration  of  armed  robbers 
have  moved  into  the  re  la- 
! lively  safer  world  of  drug 
dealing  and  fraud. 

So  far  this  year  the  Flying 
Squad  — which  investigates 
armed  robberies  on  security 
vehicles,  banks,  post  offices, 
building  societies  and  betting 
shops  — has  arrested  28 
people  in  connection  with 
attacks  on  security'  vans. 

Police  sources  indicate  that 
while  other  forms  of  armed 
robbery  in  the  Metropolitan 
police  area  are  down,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  rob- 
beries of  security  vans. 

The  Flying  Squad  has  a 30 
per  cent  success  rate  in  catch- 
ing robbers. 

They  investigated  750 
armed  crimes  Last  year  but 
the  majority  were  not  as 
highly  planned  as  the  Bark- 
ing raid. 


! Michael  White 
Politfcaf  Editor 


UN  APOLOGETIC 

Coayifv.itivi?  elec* 
;\oit  strategists  last 
rti-hr  titn-lp  plain 

that  :fcsy  util  nut  nicuidon 
the;r  "itesjor.  ..■yes"  campaign 
aza^nst  Labour  diipite  n rul- 
er.;: by  :hi-  Advert  is  ins  Stan- 
dards' Authority  rli.it  Tony 
Blair  iui!  been  rl-.-uictwl  in  a 
"disht’-r.-  sr  and  sinister"  way 
Ht-wever.  the  authority 
re.  “C tel  complaints.  fru:n 
churches  as  w«*H  as  Lnhuur. 
that  the  Blair  ad  — printed  in 
threw  Sunday  cuv&papors  — 
had  sv.uaed  offeree  by  nttribu- 
taiq  "vihiSic  qualities'*  to  the 
L-iiiour  ;vadvr 
it  7,-js  a vw»v  prnnmtctl  by 
LaL'uUr  •Mrnim.jn  strategist. 
Peter  Mnnuclion  MP.  wl» 

List  r.-Ah:  called  the  nuicniue 
j •er1s.r*:,.*rjfrj%i»5ii  that  ivnttM 

he  uv  vot’Ts  "wiio 


do  not  want  abusive,  negative 
ntivtirtising  brought  into  Brit- 
ish politics”. 

The  authority  told  Tory  HQ 
not  to  repeat  the  bright  red, 
"demon  eyes"  poster  because 
it  had  not  sought  Mr  Blair's 
permission  to  use  his  picture 
“in  an  adverse  or  oflemiw 
way"  — a complaint  upheld 
in  commercial  advertising  In 
recent  years. 

It  was  the  first  such  ruling 
since  the  authority-*  remit 
was  amended  In  1933  to  Jet  It 
pass  judgement  on  political 
ads.  and  some  senior  Tories 
privately  predicted  that  both 
the  authority  and  the  Labour 
Party  would  come  to  regret 
the  precedent  as  a serious  in- 
fringement of  fnvdmn  erf  po- 
litical speech- 

Publicly  Labour  wan  de- 
lighted and  the  Tories 
claimed  j "score-draw’*.  But 
the  Conservatives  say  they 
will  continue  to  use  the  cur- 
lain  and  ' demon  eyi-s"  device 


in  future  New  labour.  New 
Danger  campaigning 

They  rite  Clan*  Shurl's 
"dark  forces"  remarks  about 
the  Labour  lender's  etttoul-agi* 
to  Justify  the  Blair  ad  which 
cost  them  £ 125.ihie  anti  getter- 
aied  — party  officiate  Rl«»- 
fully  claim  - re  mil  Hon 
worth  of  I'm*  publicity. 

Voters  can  expect  much 
more  negative  advertising  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  Labour  has 
already  clashed  with  ilu- 
Daily  Mail  over  Its  reports 
that  Nissan  ear  executives 
may  withdraw  further  invest- 
ment from  lire  l?K  if  Labour 
wins.  Nissan's  chief.  Ion  Gib- 
son. wrote  to  Mr  Blair  .saying 
the  Arm  had  "no  negative 
feelings”  about  n win. 

Liisi  night  Mr  Rfcur  ch.il 
k>ng«I  John  Major  to  trll  his 
parry  HQ  to  “clean  up  its  act--, 
and  said  tin.-  nd  should  never 
have  been  sanctinm.il  It  was 
"nasty  ami  vtr:k»iis”.  Mr  Blair 
said  on  rh.mnvl  -1  News 


: Michael  White  looks 
[ at  Conservative 
I hype  about  being 

Anthony  Neilson  preparing  his  production  of  Hoover  Bag.  part  of  next  month’s  London  New  . in  thp  hlflrik’ 

Play  Festival.  The  audience  will  be  wired  up  and  monitored  for  cardio  vascular  fluctuation-  ' uc”“,r'  11  * u uioliv 


Money  pours  in  but  Tory 
finances  remain  fragile 

Michael  White  looks  I i&'STlTK^ 

•at  rnncamotiuo  / Vativr  Party  funds  In  I net  minister.  That  del 
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A £7  MILLION  surge  in 
donations  to  Conser- 
vative Party  funds  in 
the  past  year  still  leaves 
Tory  finances  in  a far  wore 
fragile  pre-election  state 
than  predicted  before  pub- 
lication of  the  audited  ac- 
counts last  night 
Despite  pre-publication 
by  pc  to  the  effect  that  the 
party  was  “back  in  the 
black*'  for  the  first  time 
since  the  1992  election. 
Conservative  strategists 
still  owe  over  £8.5  million, 
mostly  to  local  Tory  associ- 
ations and  to  companies  or 
private  individuals  such  as 
the  Yorkshire  textile  mag- 
nate. Sir  Graham  Kirkham. 
who  have  made  interest- 
free  loans. 

Brian  Mawhinney.  the 
party  chairman,  said  in  a 
statement  that  a revenue 
surplus  for  the  third  year 
running  showed  “an  In- 
creasing number  of  suc- 
cessful British  companies 
and  entrepreneurs’*  real- 
ised how  important  a con- 
tinuing Conservative  gov- 
ernment would  be.  i 

The  party  was  now  j 
“ready  to  fight  and  win  the 
next  election,  whenever  It 
comes”,  he  said. 

Labour  this  week 
resorted  to  professional 
telephone  fund-raising  to 
offset  the  expected  £20  mil- 
lion Tory  war  chest,  and  a 
Media  Week  survey  today 
suggests  equal  spending  on 
advertising  so  far  this  year. 

But  the  Tories  still  have 
vital  ad  vantages.  Yesterday 
they  admitted  to  a £615,000 
deficit,  which  prompted 
Labour's  campaigns  co-or- 
dinator. Brian  Wilson,  MP, 
to  ask  where  last  year's 
£11.4  million  overdraft  had 
disappeared  to. 

“The  Conservative  Par- 
ty’s refusal  to  reveal  fund- 
ing sources  remains  one  of 
the  great  democratic  defi- 
cits in  British  public  life,” 
he  said.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
deficit  has  simply  been 
shifted  from  banks  to  pri- 
vate loans. 

Cash-rich  local  associa- 
tions have  loaned  £5J5  mil- 
lion, repayable. on  demand, 
which  pays  interest  on  past 
debts,  but  not  capital  — a 
“black  hole"  of  up  to  £19 
million  mostly  owed  to  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 


whose  chairman.  Lord 
Younger,  is  a Conner  cabi- 
net minister.  That  debt  Li 
largely  shifted  elsewhere. 

“1  hope  that  these  loans 
will  end  up  us  donations  or 
gifts.  But  many  associa- 
tions were  reluctant  to  give 
us  money  to  put  into  the 
black  hole  . . . they  have 
put  us  on  probation,”  a 
senior  official 

saidyesterdny. 

With  an  income  of  £18.02 
million  in  the  year  ending 
in  March  — up  from  £12.7 
million  last  year  - Dr  Ma- 
whinney, and  his  deputy. 
Michael  Trend,  MP.  are 
hulltsh  that  they  will  have 
enough  support  to  fight  the 
coming  election. 

As  usual.  Tory  officials 
ore  coy  about  sources  and 
— In  contrast  to  Car  more 
detailed  Labour  accounts 
due  this  weekend,  and 
those  of  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats — decline  to  Identify 
in dividual  donors,  some  of 


‘Much  of  the  deficit 
has  simply  been 
shifted  from  banks 
to  private  loans’ 


whom  only  surface  via  the 
courts. 

Asil  Nadir,  fugitive  Polly 
Peck  tycoon,  gave  at  least 
£400.000  which  auditors 
have  been  unable  to 
reclaim  despite  routine  as- 
sertions that  illegal  funds 
are  always  returned.  The 
hierarchy  is  usually  suc- 
cessful In  toughing  it  out. 

By  cutting  costs  of  run- 
ning headquarters,  the 
party  has  offset  past  ex- 
travagances. though  spend- 
ing is  creeping  up  as  poll- 
ing day  approaches. 
Conferences  and  publicity 
rose  from  £400,000  to  £1.6 
million  and  the  number  or 
professional  agents,  down 
to  a perilous  34  in  1995,  is 
now  113. 

Claims  that  donations  In 
June  and  July  have  elimi- 
nated the  remaining  £1.9 
million  of  bank  debt 
recorded  in  the  audited  ac- 
counts are  offset  by  the  ad- 
mission that  debts  of  up  to 
£8.5  million  still  exist. 
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SSE  infection  and  the  attempts  toBmfttts  possible  affect 


iwc 

BSE  discovered. 

INS 

Feed  containing  Infected 
animal  protein  banned. 


1894  

BSE  infections  stU  occudng  due 
to  infected  toad.  New  infections 
occurtng  after  tote  date  may  be  dtta  to 
maternal  transmission  to  calves,  either 
tfwooah  the  placenta  white  attl  fe  the 
'wmb.  or  possibly  via  Infected  mfflc  - 

young  peopia^lurope^*^:. 

• • . ****■- : ..  . J.  ■: 


on  humans. 

Prior  to  1989.  some 448,000  Infected  cattle 
were  slaughtered  for  Human  consumption. 


19C9 

TiVitie  thought  to  be  most 
infectious  (brain,  spinal  cord, 
tonsils,  thymus  and  other  organs) 
banned  Irom  use  in  human  food. 


Post  I960,  some  283.000  Infected  caste  c 
were  slaughtered  tor  human- - 
consumption. 


Mad  cow  disease  is  on  the  wane  and  could  die  out  by  the  year 
2001 , say  scientists.  But  figures  produced  by  their  latest 
research  could  have  *a  considerable  public  health  significance’. 
Tim  Radford  reports  on  a new  embarrassment  for  Government 


After  the  slaughter . . . BSE-infected  cattle  being  piled  up  at  an  incinerator,  but  the  risk  to  public  health  still  remains 
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700,000  BSE  cattle  ‘fed  to  humans’ 


ORE  than 
; 700,000  cattle 
with  bovine 
spongiform  en- 
1 cephalopathy 
(BSE)  may  have  been  turned 
into  food  for  humans  by  the 
end  of  1995.  scientists  esti- 
mate today. 

The  figure,  they  say.  could 
he  of  - “considerable  public 
health  significance".  It  is  also 
another  embarassment  for 
the  Government.  Agriculture 
ministers  and  health  experts 
claimed  for  a decade  — and 
continued  to  claim  until 
March  20  this  year  — that 
British  beef  was  safe  and  hu- 
mans were  not  at  risk. 

But  now  scientists  on 
whom  me  Government  relies 
for  advice  on  the  Aids  epi- 
demic confirm  what  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 


culture have  been  saying  for 
at  least  three  years:  that 
throughout  the  BSE  decade, 
sick  cattle  have  been  slaugh- 
tered for  food. 

An  international  team  led 
by  Professor  Roy  Anderson, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  the 
Epidemiology  of  Infectious 
Disease,  used  techniques  de- 
veloped to  calculate  the  pro- 
gress of  HIV  infection  in  Brit- 
ain. The  team  turned  to  BSE 
after  foe  announcement  of  12 
cases  of  a new  variant  of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  Disease 
(CJD)  which  had  dose  simi- 
larities with  BSE.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  help  predict  the 
hagact^  of  various  culling 

What  they  report  In  the 
science  magazine  Nature 
today  Is  good  and  bad  news 
for  foe  Government  They  say 


foe  BSE  epidemic  will  fade 
rapidly:  more  than  90  per  emit 
of  all  foe  victims  have  already 
fallen  sick  and  died.  They  pre- 
dict that  — in  the  absence  of 
culling  — another  6350  cases 
of  BSE  have  yet  to  be  diag- 


‘Solid  workbytoo 
few  scientists  with 
too  few  studies  and 
too  few  animals’ 


nosed  before  the  disease  fodes 
towards  extinction  in  the 
year  2001.  But  the  end  of  BSE 
in  cattle  win  not  be  foe  end  of 
worries  about  human  health. 

There  have  been  161,412 
confirmed  cases  of  BSE  in 


Great  Britain  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  disease  in  1986. 
The  suspicion  is  that  it  was 
spread  by  contaminated  feed 
— made  with  protein  from 
dead  cattle  and  sheep  — ■ and  a 
han  on  the  use  of  that  bad, 
they  say,  an  immediate  and 
lasting  impact 

But  contaminated  feed  con- 
tinued to  infect  animate  until 
mid-1994:  since  then,  they  be- 
lieve, new  infections  have 
been  passed  from  mother  to 
flatf.  The  scientists  calculated 
a mean  incubation  period  of 
five  years  for  BSE.  But  beef 
cattle  are  normally  slaugh- 
tered within  three  years.  So 
the  team  had  to  make  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  ani- 
mals that  might  have  gone  to 
foe  abbattoir  with  BSE.  but 
not  yet  foe  symptoms. 

Any  infectious  tissue,  they 


think  would  have  been  in  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  tonsils, 
eyes,  thymus  and  other 
organs.  Use  of  these  in  human 
food  was  prohibited  seven 
years  ago. 

About  446,000  infected  ani- 
mals would  have  been  slaugh- 
tered for  consumption  before 
foe  specified  bovine  offal  ban 
at  foe  end  of  1989,  said  Dr 
Christl  Donnelly,  one  of  foe 
team.  "If  there  is  any  risk,  it 
is  believed  that  those  would 
be  foe  most  infectious  tissues. 
Then  there  were  an  addi- 
tional 280,000  after  this  time 
up  to  tiie  end  of  1995.  That 
contributes  about  730,000  ani- 
Hnals  to  date,  but  of  those 
you’d  be  most  concerned 
about  tiie  ones  before  the 
specified  offal  ban,”  she  said. 

New  and  mysterious  cases 
of  CJD  — in  British  people 


much  younger  than  normal, 
and  following  a different 
course  towards  death  — 
shf>nit  the  Government  and 
triggered  a Europe- wide 
alarm  when  they  were  an- 
nounced on  March  20.  But  sci- 


Ban  on  protein 
feed  had  ‘an 
immediate  and 
lasting  impact’ 


entists  still  cannot  say 
whether  these  represent  a 
new  epidemic  in  humans. 
One  problem  is  that  nobody 
knows  how  infectious  the  pre- 
dicted 730.000  slaughtered  cat- 
tle might  have  been.  Studies 


of  the  progress  of  the  disease 
take  years,  and  are  still  not 
completed. 

Dr  Donnelly  thinks  that  the 
infect! vity  of  undiagnosed  an- 
imals would  be  very  low  for 
more  than  half  the  incubation 
period:  however,  the  potential 
to  infect  would  then  rise  dras- 
tically towards  the  end.  "We 
can  say  that  in  order  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  number 
of  cases  of  BSE  that  we  will 
see  — 50  per  cent  of  what  we 
would  see  without  culling  — 
you  need  to  cull  a million  cat- 
tle to  the  end  of  1996." 

This  would  also  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  “maternal 
targeting”  — foe  search  for 
and  slaughter  of  the  offspring 
of  cows  which  were  diagnosed 
as  having  BSE,  because  most 
new  cases,  foe  researchers  be- 
lieve, will  arise  from  infec- 


tion at  birth  or  suckling.  This 
too  is  a blow  for  the  Govern- 
ment: until  this  month,  minis- 
try officials  have  held  that  foe 
only  source  of  infection  was 
by  contaminated  feed. 

David  Skegg,  of  the  Univer- 
sity cf  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
says:  “The  continual  retreat 
from  entrenched  positions 
about  BSE  has  damaged  foe 
credibility  of  science  as  well 
as  of  politicians.”  A look  at 
epidemiological  research  so 
far  “leaves  one  with  foe  im- 
pression of  solid  work  by  too 
few  scientists  involving  too 
few  studies  and  too  few  ani- 
mals. The  portfolio  of  labora- 
tory research  has  been  no 
more  timely  or  adequate  . . . 
The  BSE  saga  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  countries  not 
to  skimp  on  research  into 
emerging  problems.” 
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DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION:  Show  of  party  unity  secures  nomination  as  president’s  opinion  poll  lead  increases 


Right  turn  puts  Clinton  centre  stage  , 


Martin  Walker  in  Chicago 


IS  authority  over 
his  unified  party 
complete,  Bill 
Clinton’s  right- 

ward  march  was 
rewarded  last  night  with  his 
formal  nomination  as  presi- 
dential candidate  by  the  De- 
m oca  tic  Party's  most  liberal 
standard-bearers . 

President  Clinton  was  nomi- 
nated by  Senator  Chris  Dodd 
— the  party  chairman  who 
called  his  welfare  reform  “un- 
conscionable". Then  the  presi- 
dent's centrist  political  strat- 
egy was  musingly  defended  by 
Jesse  Jackson.  Senator  Teddy 
Kennedy  and  former  New 
York  Governor  Mario  Cuomo, 
the  old  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
crats’ supplanted  left  wing. 

Bamming  home  Mr  Clin- 
ton's determination  to  com- 
mand the  centre,  party  offi- 
cials confirmed  yesterday 
that  he  was  planning  to  steal 
some  more  of  the  Republi- 
cans' ground  in  a speech 
tonight  proposing  to  cut  capi- : 
tal  gains  tax. 

Mr  Clinton  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago by  helicopter  to  a tumul- 
tuous welcome.  During  his 
slow  rail  Journey  across  the 
American  heartland  his  opin- 
ion poll  lead  had  climbed  i 
back  Into  double  digits. 

Arriving  at  Chicago’s  navy  ! 
pier,  the  president  was ! 
greeted  by  his  wife  — fresh  j 
from  a heartening  welcome 
by  conference  delegates  — . 
and  vice-president  A1  Gore, 
who  yesterday  heard  the 
party  chant  of  “four  more 
years"  turn  into  "twelve 
more  years". 

The  mood  of  unified  tri- 
umph in  a party  now  drilled 
to  the  president's  “New  Dem- 
ocrat” ideology  was  damp- 
ened only  by  the  relatively 
small  television  audience  of 
24  million  far  the  first  night 
Although  a fraction  better 
than  the  figures  for  the 
Republican  convention  two 
weeks  ago,  this  was  well  short 
of  the  Democrats’  audience 
four  years  ago. 

The  audience  has  seen  a 
carefully-scripted  television 
variety  programme  of  laser 
shows  and  musical  Inter- 
ludes, packaging  a formal  act 
of  fealty  by  a predominantly 


Campaigning  mil  Clinton 
strikes  a Churchillian  pose 


liberal  party  which  has 
se tiled  for  a moderate  leader 
who  can  win  elections.  The 
Democrats'  liberal  heroes 
bent  the  knee  to  Mr  Clinton 
as  the  price  for  a two-hour 
burst  of  the  old  religion  that 
will  have  to  satisfy'  them  for 
another  four  years. 

“We  need  to  have  the  faith 
to  hold  on,”  Mr  Jackson  told 
the  convention,  after  earlier 
in  thp  day  counselling  “revo- 
lutionary patience"  at  meet- 
ings where  no  cameras  were 
present.  “When  we  the  people 
coalesce  with  an  enlightened 
president,  we  can  change 
America  for  the  better. 


‘Clinton  stands  up 
against  the  radical 
right  and  the  rabid 
revolutionaries1 

“President  Clinton  has 
been  our  first  line  of  defence 
against  the  Newt  Gingrich 
contract.  America’s  right- 
wing  assault  on  the  elderly, 
our  students  and  civil  rights. 
We  must  maintain  with  integ- 
rity the  first  lines  of  defence 
as  they  attack  the  integrity  of 
the  First  Lady. 

“He  deserves  four  more 
years.  He  will  win  and  de- 
serve to  win.  Stand  tall,  Mr 
President,”  Mr  Jackson 
concluded. 

His  barn-storming  and  emo- 
tional speech  countered  the 
war  record  of  the  Republican 
candidate.  Bob  Dole,  with 
memories  of  his  own  father 
returning  home  from  the  war. 
required  to  travel  in  segre- 
gated trains  and  buses. 

Mr  Cuomo  said  that  “being 
faithful  to  Democratic  princi- 
ples requires  more  than 
guarding  the  museum  of  the 
past".  He  praised  the  presi- 
dent for  “standing  virtually 
alone  against  the  radical 
right  and  the  rabid  revolu- 
tionaries led  by  Newt 
Gingrich”. 

Away  from  the  television 
cameras,  the  Democratic 
rhetoric  has  been  more  fiery. 
Mr  Gore  told  a rally  of  trade 
union  delegates:  “The  two- 
headed  monster  of  Dole- Ging- 
rich has  launched  an  all-out 
assault  on  decades  of  progress 
on  behalf  of  working  men  and 
women.” 

Complaints  against  Mr 
Clinton's  rightward  move 
were  intense.  Ohio  congress- 
woman  Marcy  Kaptur  star- 
tled White  House  aides  when 
she  introduced  the  president 
at  one  of  his  train  stops  with  a 
harsh  attack  on  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment And  in  Chicago,  Sena- 
tor Frank  Lautenberg  said:  “I 
am  not  comfortable  with  the 
party  deserting  some  of  its 
fundamentals. " 

The  remnants  of  the  left, 
rallied  into  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Insecurity,  gath- 
ered yesterday  with  leaders  of 
the  National  Organisation  of 
Women  and  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  “to  dis- 
cuss the  revitalisation  of  the 
left”. 


Trouble 

shooter 


THE  SECRET  star  of  the 
Democratic  convention 
Is  seldom  won.  hut  Hie 
political  guru  Dirk  Morris  k 
talked  about  hy  all  the  <k‘N‘ 
gates  in  Chkafio.  cither  by 
those  bhimlnn  him  for  their 
president's  rightward  lurch 
or  by  Chose  crediting  him 
with  Mr  Clinton's  toinier  line. 
irrltrs  Afamn  Walk*'? 

A Clinton  adviser  during 
the  Arkansas  campaigns  of 
the  1370s.  the  fast-talking  New 
Yorker  has  ilbnusM  Demo- 
crats since  by  working  ful- 
some of  the  must  rlghtwtng 
Republicans,  including  North 
Carolina  senator  Jesse 
; Helms. 

Mr  Morris,  dubbed  “Clin- 
! ton's  Svengali”  by  the  party's 
! liberals,  crafted  the  presi- 
j dent's  comeback  campaign. 
1 and  ensured  the  RepwWir.'in 
offensive  was  deflected  with  a 
i balancisl  budget  pledge  and 
harsh  welfare  reform  that 
| angered  tn.mv  DmuxTaw 
"l  believe  in  Bill  Clinton.  I 
believe  in  what  he  stands 
for."  Mr  Morris,  aged  W.  tnlit 
i a closed  meeting  uf  part>  oITl- 
; dais  ut  Chicago's  Sheraton 
: hotel  yesterday. 

The  diminutive  Mr  Morns, 
a prickly  figure  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  since  Seaitor 
McCarthy's  anti-war  cam 
p.-ugn  of  ifffiK,  was  once 
roughly  handled,  some  say 
punched,  by  the  lift  2to  Bill 
Clinton  during  a heated  strat- 
egy session  in  Little  Rock 
Rut  whenever  Mr  Clinton 
has  been  in  political  trouble 
he  has  called  Mr  Moms,  usu- 
ally at  tlie  bidding  of  his  wife 
Hillary 

Many  in  the  Democratic 
Party  and  in  Congress  will 
never  forgive  Mr  Morris  far 
the  not  km  of  tri-angulation, 
positioning  Mr  Clinton  as  nei- 
ther Republican  nor  Demo- 
crat. but  as  his  own  separate 
pole  of  power 

Delegates  applaud  Kennedy,  the  new  comeback  kid 


Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  a leader  of  the  party's  supplanted  left,  waits  in  the  wings  as  his  son  introduces  him  at  the  convention  photograph;  rqn  edmonds 


Jonathan  Freadland 

Hi  Chicago 


Democrats  will 

tonight  celebrate  not 
one  "comeback  kid” 
bat  two  when  they  welcome 
on  stage  Senator  Teddy 
Kennedy,  the  liberal  vet- 
eran who  has  polled  off  a 
political  revival  matched 
only  by  President  Clinton’s. 

The  patriarch  of  Ameri- 
ca’s quasi-royal  Kennedy 
dynasty  comes  to  Chicago 
relaunched:  leaner,  fitter 
and  with  perhaps  more  in- 
fluence than  ever  before. 

Once  plagued  by  scandal 
and  derided  as  a bloated, 
soaked  example  of  Wash- 
ington excess,  he  is  now 
landed  as  a legislative  mas- 
ter, credited  with  all  his 
party’s  recent  triumphs. 


Less  than  two  years  ago. 
Americans  were  ready  to 
write  Mr  Kennedy’s  politi- 
cal obituary.  Always  in  the 
shadow  of  brothers  John 
and  Bobby,  his  reputation 
was  shattered  at  Chappa- 
qulddick  in  July  1969  when 
a young  woman  companion 
drowned  in  his  car. 

His  presidential  ambi- 
tions were  crushed  by  his 
failed  challenge  to  Jimmy 
Carter  in  1980  and  he  be- 
came an  object  of  derision. 
Frequently  the  target  of 
late-night  TV  comedians, 
he  was  caught  up  in  the  no- 
torious rape  trial  of  his 
nephew,  William  Kennedy 
Smith,  and  suffered  further 
from  revelations  about  his 
still  wild  personal  life. 

By  autumn  1994,  polls 
showed  Massachusetts  vot- 
ers ready  to  eject  the  so- 


called  last  brother  after  32 
years  In  office.  Only  by  run- 
ning what  aides  concede 
was  the  “race  of  his  life” 
did  Mr  Kennedy  manage  to 
survive  that  year's  Republi- 
can landslide. 


But  just  as  President 
Clinton  seemed  to  hear  the 
1994  result  as  an  alarm,  so 
did  Mr  Kennedy. 

He  has  lost  weight  and 
his  suits  no  longer  strain  to 
hold  his  bulk.  His  face  is  no 
longer  mottled  crimson  and 
reveals  once  again  that  dis- 
tinct Kennedy  profile. 

His  personal  regime  — ris- 
ing at  6am,  working  the 


treadmill,  eating  fruit  salad 
for  lunch  — has  been 
matched  by  a new  zeal  fbr 
work.  He  was  the  prime 
mover  behind  last  week's 
minimum  wage  rise  and  a 
moderate  reform  of  health- 


care which  allows  workers 
to  keep  insurance  cover  If 
they  leave  or  lose  their  jobs. 

Perhaps  the  capstone  of 
his  legislative  career,  the 
Kennedy-Kassebanm 
health  care  bill  — co-spon- 
sored with  Republican 
Nancy  Kassebaum  — was 
passed  by  a 1004). 

He  has  also  taken  the  lead 
in  blocking  a Republican 


measure  that  would  have 
stripped  illegal  immigrants 
of  key  rights,  and  in  shep- 
herding legislation  aimed 
at  extending  aid  to  south- 
ern black  churches  hit  by 
arson  attempts. 

“He’s  a metaphor  for  the 
Democratic  revival.”  said 
Scott  Southerland,  a 
spokesman  for  the  labour 
department.  “The  guy  Is 
just  everywhere.” 

Tonight's  speech  is.  in 
part,  a reward  from  Mr 
Clinton,  who  this  year  sent 
the  senator  a birthday  card, 
now  on  display  in  his  office. 
“Thanks  for  your  friend- 
ship and  for  not  losing 
heart  when  so  many  did,” 
he  wrote.  For  Mr  Clinton, 
dose  ties  to  Mr  Kennedy 
bring  another  benefit: 
association  with  the  price- 
less Camelot  mystique. 


The  senator  attributes  his 
renaissance  to  his  second 
wife  Vicki,  who.  he  says, 
weaned  him  off  his  dough- 
nut-eating, hard-drinking 
ways.  Analysts  say  a cli- 
mate change  has  created 
space  for  his  old-fashioned 
economic  populism. 

A revived  trade  union 
movement,  wage  stagna- 
tion and  rising  economic 
anxiety  — what  Mr  Kenne- 
dy calls  the  "quiet  depres- 
sion" — mean  Americans 
are  willing  once  again  to 
hear  his  message  of  fair- 
ness and  equality. 

Tonight  will  be  a nostal- 
gic occasion  — Democratic 
conventions  have  always 
swooned  for  the  Kenned ys 
— but  few  believe  it  will  be 
a swansong.  As  this  year 
has  proved,  there’s  life  in 
the  old  liberal  lion  yet. 


‘He’s  a metaphor  forthe  Democratic 
revival.  The  guy  is  just  everywhere1 


Peace  pits  peasants  against  old  enemy 


The  survivors  of  El  Salvador’s  army  massacres  could  be  on 
the  move  again.  Jonathan  Steele  reports  from  Guarjila 


IIGH  in  the  ravine-pit- 
I ted  mountains  of  Chala- 
I tenango,  hundreds  of 
peasants  who  survived  army 
massacres,  a month-long  trek 
to  international  refugee 
camps,  and  years  of  living  off 
hand-outs  are  back  home  and 
fighting  an  ancient  enemy  — 
mean-spirited  landowners 
with  the  power  to  set  them  on 
the  move  again. 

As  the  United  Nations  pre- 
pares to  leave  El  Salvador 
four  years  after  brokering 
peace  In  a civil  war  which  left 
up  to  80,000  dead,  the  land 
hunger  which  provoked  Latin 
America's  most  brutal  guer- 
rilla conflict  still  hangs  heavy 
on  several  increasingly  ner- 
vous communities. 

Yet  they  are  now  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule,  according 


to  Joaquin  Villalobos,  who 
once  led  the  Popular  Revolu- 
tionary Army  (EBP),  one  of 
five  groups  in  the  combined 
guerrilla  force,  the  Fara- 
bundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (FMLN).  “Agrar- 
ian reform  isn’t  the  biggest 
issue.  Most  Salvadoreans  live 
in  cities.  They  offer  more 
jobs,”  he  said. 

The  peace  accords  of  1992 
allowed  communities  which 
took  over  abandoned  land 
during  the  war  to  buy  it  on 
long-term  credit  But  the  land- 
owner,  not  the  government, 
was  to  set  the  price. 

“Some  are  asking  for  10 
times  the  market  rate,”  one 
UN  official  said.  “They  think 
they  have  people  over  a bar- 
rel, because  the  communities 
have  built  schools,  clinics  and 


workshops,  as  well  as  their 
own  homes.” 

With  the  December  dead- 
line approaching  for  the  UN’s 
departure,  officials  trying  to 
complete  the  purchase  negoti- 
ations tear  landowners  may 
try  to  evict  the  peasants.  The 
UN  is  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment to  extend  their  right  of 
tenure  until  the  sales  are 

•mail* 

In  Guaijda.  one  of  the  af- 
fected areas,  Jose  Angel  Cer- 
rano  runs  a tree-planting  pro- 
ject to  safeguard  the  steep 
eroded  hillsides  where  peas- 
ants plant  maize.  Nearby  are 
rows  of  houses  made  of  con- 
crete blocks  — paid  for  by  for- 
eign non-governmental 
organisations  — rather  than 
the  local  wood.  After  seven 
years  in  a refugee  camp  in 


Civil  rights  groups  claim  that  ‘racist’  welfare 
reforms  target  California’s  most  vulnerable 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angeles 


CIVIL  rights  groups  have 
described  this  week's 
order  to  remove  almost  all 
welfare  benefits  from  ille- 
gal immigrants  In  Califor- 
nia as  cynical  racist  politics 
that  hurt  the  most 
vulnerable. 

The  Republican  gover- 
nor, Pete  Wilson,  an- 
nounced the  cuts  less  than 
a week  alter  President  Bill 
Clinton  signed  a Republi- 
can-sponsored welfare 
reform  act  also  widely 
criticised. 

The  California  order  tar- 
gets 2 million  undocu- 
mented workers,  mostly 


from  Mexico.  They  include 
tens  of  thousands  in  menial 
industrial  and  domestic 
jobs,  and  seasonal  workers 
who  for  decades  have 
brought  In  the  harvest  with 
the  authorities’  knowledge. 

Pre-natal  care  for  70,000 
women  will  be  immediately 
eliminated.  Also  affected 
are  retirement,  unemploy- 
ment, food  stamps,  public 
housing,  disabilities,  non- 
emergency health  and 
higher  education.  School- 
ing is  exempt. 

Chris  Schneider,  a lawyer 
with  a rural  immigrants’ 
legal  service,  said:  “Farm 
workers  are  being  used  as 
pawns  in  a cynical  political 
game.  Wilson  is  attacking 
the  most  vulnerable  in  soci- 


ety and  it  makes  me 
ashamed  to  be  a 
Californian.” 

A civil  rights  lawyer,  Joe 
Palacio,  said:  “Illegal  im- 
migrants don’t  get  half  the 
benefits  the  governor 
claims  they  do.  This  is 
clearly  a cynical  political 
action  to  stir  up  racial  an- 
tagonism in  a very  irre- 
sponsible manner.” 

Critics  believe  the  order 
Is  racist  because  it  requires 
civil  servants  to  report  any- 
one they  suspect  is  an  ille- 
gal Immigrant.  Millions  of 
lawful  residents  of  His- 
panic origin  would  come 
under  suspicion  because  so 
many  undocumented  work- 
ers come  from  Mexico  or 
Central  America. 


Honduras,  the  community 
persuaded  the  UN  to  guaran- 
tee their  safe  return  to  El 
Salvador. 

“We  did  not  get  all  we 
wanted,  but  it  was  all  we 
could,”  Mr  Cerrano  said  of 
the  1994  elections  in  which 
the  rightwing  party  Arena  de- 
feated the  political  parties 
that  had  emerged  from  the 
guerrilla  struggle. 

Beside  the  so-called  squat- 
ter communities,  about  37,000 
peasants  who  were  tilling 
abandoned  land  have  been 
able  to  buy  it  with  little 
difficulty. 

The  Arena  government  Is 
also  delaying  compensation 
payments  to  thousands  of 
families  of  death  squad  vic- 
tims and  others  who  were 
killed  in  the  war.  While  unof- 
ficial estimates  put  the  num- 
ber of  dead  at  80,000,  the  UN- 
appointed  Truth  Commission 
calculated  it  at  about  24,000, 
of  whom  96  per  cent  were 


killed  by  the  government 
side.  A later  UN  census 
reduced  this  to  16,000  con- 
firmed deaths.  Yet  only  a 
quarter  of  their  widows  and 
orphans  have  received  any 
money. 

Angry  former  soldiers  from 
both  sides  have  found  com- 
mon cause  in  the  precarious 
conditions  of  peace  with  high 
unemployment  and  a widen- 
ing of  El  Salvador’s  already 
huge  incomes  gap. 

The  most  miserable  group 
are  the  thousands  of  war- 
wounded.  too  disabled  even  to 
turn  to  crime.  “We’re  the  only 
organisation  from  the  FMLN 
which  has  remained  united." 
said  Juan  Bautista  Argueta 
Chicas.  He  joined  the  guerril- 
las at  the  age  of  18  and,  in  12 
years  of  fighting,  was 
wounded  five  times  and  lost  a 
leg. 

About  one  in  seven  of  the 
FMLN’S  4.750  disabled  fight- 
ers are  women,  he  said. 


Pentagon  knew  of  nerve 
gas  at  Iraqi  dump  in  1991 


Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


THE  PENTAGON  has  ad- 
mitted that  senior  United 
States  government  officials 
were  told  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber 1991  that  chemical 
weapons  had  been  stored  at  a 
large  Iraqi  munitions  dump 
destroyed  by  American  troops. 

However,  the  Pentagon  in- 
sisted for  more  than  four 
years  that  it  had  no  evidence 
Gulf  war  veterans  were  ex- 
posed to  chemical  weapons. 

Like  thousands  of  other  vet- 
erans of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  many  of  the  ISO  US  sol- 
diers involved  In  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Kamisiyah  dump 
have  complained  of  medical 
problems. 


The  information  that  chem- 
ical weapons  were  stored  at 
the  dump  in  the  southern 
Iraqi  desert  was  included  in  a 
secret  intelligence  report  dis- 
tributed to  the  White  House, 
the  Pentagon,  the  CIA  and  the 
state  department  in  Novem- 
ber 1991. 

But  though  the  report  was 
relayed  to  US  military  com- 
manders around  the  world, 
the  Pentagon  says  it  did  not 
realise  at  the  time  that  US 
troops  involved  in  the  demoli- 
tion might  have  been  exposed 
to  chemical  agents. 

It  was  only  this  spring  that 
soldiers  who  took  port  in  the 
March  1991  mission  were  told 
they  might  have  been  exposed 
to  mustard  gas  and  Sarin,  a 
deadly  nerve  agent 


Developed  exclusively  for  people  aged  60  and  over, 

SAGA  Private  Healthcare  provides  comprehensive 

medical  cover  at  a price  you  may  find  surprisingly  affordable. 


You  can  choose  from  2 levels 
of  cover,  either  Immediate  Care 
or  the  lower  cost  6-week  Option, 
so  should  the  need  arise,  you 
will  receive  prompt  attention  in 
private  hospital  accommodation 
with  all  medical  expenses  paid.* 

l/  Comprehensive  cover  pays 
for  in-patient  and  out-patient 
treatment,  plus  Surgeons’  and 
Consultants'  fees* 

✓ Unlimited  annual  benefit 

means  you  will  never  have  to 
worry  about  hospital  bills  or 
make  up  a financial  short  fall1. 


l/  Immediate  30%  No  Claims 
Discount  rising  to  50%  after 
only  4 claim-free  years 

i/  Medical  conditions  that 
occurred  before  you  join  mav 
be  covered  after  2 years* 

l/  Guaranteed  acceptance 

from  age  60  with  no  upper 
age  limit  and  no  medical 
examination  required 

*/  Tax  relief  on  your  premiums, 
even  if  you  do  noi  currently 
pay  tax 

t/  FREE  Pair  of  "his  and  here" 
wrist  watches  when  you  enrol 

•Subject  m policy  eondsnom. 

ttunns  tto  apply  to  some  vul -pattern  mamitrus 


SAGA  Private  Healthcare  is  underwritten  by  Prime  Health 


For  a free  quotation  and  information  pack,  phone  our 
dedicated  Customer  ServiceTeam  at  Prime  Health 


01483  553  553 
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iHiekey  to  success  in  the  September  elections  lies  with  the  support  of  refugees  in  55  countries.  Ian  Traynoi^eports  from  Ratingen 

Bosnian  leaders  rally  diaspora  vote 


The  laser  show 

dazzled,  the  fire- 
works split  the  sky, 
and  President  Alija 
lzetbegovie  of  Bos- 
nia went  looking  for  a victory 
at  the  ballot  boa  that  was  de- 
nied him  on  the  battlefield. 

“Bosnia  has  survived.  But 
it  is  not  whole,  it  is  not  free." 
he  said  as  he  sought  to  rally  a 
throng  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Bosnians  behind  his  Muslim 
Democratic  Action  Party! 
(SDA)  before  the  elections  in 
two  weeks'  time. 

‘'Alija,  Alija.  Alija."  the 
crowd  roared  as  he  ?>hook 
hands  with  supporters. 

However,  the  setting  for  the 
weekend's  campaign  rally  was 
not  a war-blasted  comer  of  the 
Balkans/  but  1,000  from 


kid 


L.- 


Sarajevo  in  the  north  German 
town  of  Gelsenkirchen. 

He  and  his  advisers  know 
that  the  key  to  victory  in  the 
Bosnian  elections  on  Septem- 
ber 14  lies  as  much  outside 
the  country  as  within,  that 
tile  diaspora  vote  will  help  de- 
termine the  result 

It  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  probably  the  most 
bizarre.  Western-sponsored 
exercise  in  ‘'democracy”:  for 
every  three  voters  in  Bosnia, 
there  will  be  two  abroad,  scat- 
tered across  55  countries. 

The  diaspora  ballot  MpItph 
off  on  Sunday  in  Hungary  and 
officially  got  under  way  yes- 
terday. But  Mr  Izetbegovic’s 
party  yesterday  urged  the 
Bosnian  diaspora  to  boycott 
the  vote  until  arguments  over 


rigging  of  the  electoral  lists 
•were  settled. 

•There's  never  been  a refu- 
gee election  like  this,  nothing 
on  this  scale  ever  anywhere,” 
said  Jens  Grimm  of  the  Bonn 
office  of  the  Organisation  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  which  is  organising 
and  supervising  the  poll 

Many  will  be  voting  for  the 
president  and  parliament  of  a 
country  they  will  never  live 
in  again. 

Eldinljuca,  aged  24,  a Bos- 
nian Muslim  evicted  by  Serbs 
from  his  native  Brcko  at  the 
start  of  the  war  and  now  liv- 
ing in  a refugee  hostel  in  the 
town  of  Ratingen,  near  Gel- 
senkirchen. will  be  support- 
ing Mr  lzetbegovie  and  the 
SDA.  He  cannot  go  back  to 


Serb-held  Brcko  and  hopes  to 
live  in  the  United  States. 

to  the  foyer  of  Mr  Ljuca’s 
hostel,  the  SDA  is  the  only 
party  advertising  itself, 
grounding  Its  appeal  in  Mua- 

■ The  opposition  leader  and 
former  primp  minister,  Haris 
Silajdzic,  has  claimed  foat 
Bosnian  businessmen  in  Ger- 
many  have  been  coerced  into 
bankrolling  and  supporting 

‘Now  we  must  vote  for  the  SDA  or 
we  will  be  stateless,  like  the  Kurds’ 

lim  sectarian  nationalism. 

Germany  is  the  key  cam- 
paign battleground  after  Ser- 
bia and  Croatia,  which  ac- 
commodate large  numbers  of 
Bosnian  voters.  Western  dip- 
tamats  and  OSCE  nffiriaia  say 
the  SDA  is  applying  heavy 
pressure  on  Bosnian  busi- 
nessmen and  refugees. 

the  SDA  by  being  warned  that 
they  could  otherwise  be  ex- 
cluded from  lucrative  recon- 
struction contracts. 

The  OSCE  expects  about 

1 million  people  to  vote  to 
Bngnia  and  660,000  abroad.  In 
Germany,  128,342  have  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Many  more  Bos- 
nians here  will  take  adyan- 

tage  of  German  arrangements 
allowing  them  to  visit  Bosnia 
for  a fortnight  to  vote  and 
then  return. 

The  vast  majority  of  foe 
refugees  are  Muslims  expelled 
from  the  49  per  cent  of  Bosnia 
under  harflitoe  Serb  control. 
Unto  Tuesday,  when  the  mu- 
nicipal part  of  the  ballot  was 
shelved  by  the  OSCE,  they 
were  being  asked  to  vote,  in 
effect,  for  "gpvernmemts-m-ex- 
fle"  in  their  native  former 
Muslim  majority  areas. 

As  a continuation  of  foe 
war  by  other  means,  the  poll 
risks  triggering  fresh  con- 
frontation by  polarising 
nnminunlHw! 

Josipa,  a liberal  Croat  from 
Muslim -controlled  Travnik  in 
central  Bosnia,  holds  all  the 


tempt^he^d^hoped^  I 

KBSE* and  pension 

is  voting  for 
the  first  time  for  the  Croatian 

nationalist  HDZ. 

sentiment  is  shared  by 
the  Muslim  exiles  who  reaard 
opposition  to  the  all-powerful 
nationalists  as  a sign  of  weak- 
and,  possibly,  treason 
” We  don  t want  a Muslim 
but  we  need  to  vote 
SDA  to  get  a state,”  said  Mr  i 
LJncas  wife  Jasna,  aged  23  i 
T^tar  on  maybe  we  can  have 
Jhnerent  parties,  but  now  it 1 
has  to  be  foe  SDA  or  we  will 


be  stateless,  like  the  Kurds.” 

Already,  before  the  poll,  all 
parties  are  accusing  the 
OSCE  in  Germany  of  dis- 
crimination so  that  they  have 
a tailor-made  protest  if  the 
outcome  is  not  to  their  liking. 

Bosnia's  first  free  elections 
in  November  1990  put  Mr  Izet- 
begovic  and  his  more  extrem- 
ist Serb  and  Croat  counter- 
parts in  power  and  the  country 
on  an  ethnic  collision  course. 

"Whatever  happens  in 
these  elections,  it  wont  help,” 
said  Nermin  Batujevic,  a Bos- 
nian businessman  in  Diissel- 
dort  “The  people  in  charge 
everywhere  are  just  firing 
things  up.  It  will  be  total 
chaos  and  could  result  in 
more  war.  Maybe  not  as  bad 
as  before,  but  still . . ." 


France  heads 
for  autumn 
of  discontent 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


FACED  with  a repeat  of 
the  industrial  unrest 
which  rocked  his  gov- 
ernment last  year,  the  French 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
called  his  ministers  together 
yesterday  to  draw  up  urgent 
measures  to  head  off  a wave 
of  strikes  and  internal  gov- 
ernment criticism. 

The  franc  was  hit  after  co- 
ordinated warnings  by  trade 
union  leaders  of  “a  hot 
autumn”,  adding  to  gloom 
reflected  in  an  opinion  poll  in 
the  economic  daily.  Tribune, 
showing  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  expected  para- 
lysing strikes  similar  to  those 
last  November  and  December. 

Teachers  were  the  first  to 
announce  a protest  few  next 
month  or  early  October,  but 
all  seven  leading  private  and  j 
public  sector  unions  will  meet 
on  September  io  to  plan 
repeats  or  last  year’s  street 
demonstrations. 

The  Communist  Party 
leader,  Robert  Hup,  who 
reftuM  to  foin  marches  last 
autumn.  saM  ha  would  be  at 
the  forefront  of  all  campaigns 
after  the  holiday  season.  Ni- 
cole Notat.  the  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  Sodalist-led  C TOT 
union,  who  was  accused  of 
undermining  worker  solidar- 
ity during  the  public  trans- 
port stoppages,  said  her  sup- 
porters were  ready  for  mass 
action. 

Schools  and  public  trans- 
port are  again  expected  to  be 
at  the  centra  Of  demonstra- 
tions over  wage  freezes,  social 
security  cuts  and  unemploy- 
ment. the  same  factors  which 
brought  elites  to  a standstill 
10  mouths  ago. 

Farmers,  traditionally 
GaulUst  supporters,  have  also 
said  they  intend  to  back  anti- 
government  moves  because  of 


The  private  sector,  which 
shunned  last  year's  unrest, 
hafr  already  held  protest 
marthaa  against  a succession 
of  redundancies  in  industry. 

TOh  itnwwjwmmnt  run- 
ning higher  than  to  most 
European  Union  states  at 

tog  SoBhad  about  iso,MO^jobs 
to  foe  next  two  months,  add- 
ing to  tiie  &3  million  out  of 
work  and  making  a nonsense 
of  President  Jacques  Chirac's 
election  promise  to  make  job 
creation  his  priority. 

As.  last  year,  the  president 
has  distanced  himself  from, 
the  coming  confrontation 
while  saying  he  will  remain 
loyal  to  his  prime  minister  de- 
spite Mr  Juppe's  fall  tag  opin- 
ion poll  rating.  At  a weekend 
meeting  at  the  presidential 


News  in  brief 


Iran  demands 
extradition 

Iran  has  asked  Germany  to 
extradite  the  former  presi- 
dent Abolhassan  Bani-Srfr. 
who  said  At  a Berlin  tea 1 that 
Tehran  organised  the  mur- 
dera  of  opponents  abroad,  foe 
federal  justice  ministry  said. 

Mr  Banl-Sadr,  who  lives 
outside  Paris,  is  to  gtve  mwe 
testimony  at  the  trial  an 
Septembers.  — AP. 

Fingertip  clue 

A suspected  mugger  whose 

fingertip  was  bitten  off  by  a 


holiday  residence  an  the  Med- 
iterranean, he  told  Mr  Juppe 
it  was  his  responsibility  to 
bring  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal crises  under  control. 

But  he  refused  to  allow  Mr 
Juppg  any  latitude  in  his  rig- 
orous budget  policy  aimed  at 
preparing  France  for  a joint 
EU  currency.  Austerity  mea- 
sures introduced  to  meet  this 
target  are  key  causes  of  reces- 
sion in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Jupp&’s 
Gaullist  predecessor, 
Edouard  Bahadur,  fairon 
the  lead  in  calling  for  a shift 
to  economic  policy.  He  pub- 
licly appealed  for  more  flexi- 
ble economic  policies  to  an 
article  to  Le  Monde  that  was 
considered  to  be  the  joint 
reflection  of  an  influential 
rightwing  lobby  determined 
to  see  Mr  Juppe  replaced. 

Left  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  budget  econo- 
mies while  coming  up  with 
promised  tax  cuts  before  the 
1997  general  elections,  Mr 
Jupp6  appeared  to  use  the 
meeting  with  ministers,  to  ap- 
peal fflr  loyalty  In  an  attempt 
to  head  off  mi  internal  gov- 
eminent  rebellion. 

• A new  controversy  Hared 
up  over  the  government's  im- 
migration policies  yesterday 
when  the  CFDTs  Air  France 
branch  said  it  would  try  to 
prevent  the  expulsion  of  ille- 
gal immigrants  from  Tunisia. 
Niger  and  Zaire  on  a plane 
chartered  from  the  state-1 
owned  airline. 

The  CFDT  untan  sakl  it  had 
learned  of  a government 
request  to  charter  one  of  the 
state-owned  airline’s  planes 
to  fly  illegal  immigrants 
home  back  to  Tunisia,  Niger 
and  Zaire  and  called  the  plan 
**a  fresh  violation  of  human 
rights". 

“The  CFDTs  Air  France 
branch  is  intervening  imme- 
diately. at  all  levels  of  Air 
France  management,  to  pre- 
vent the  airline’s  planes  and 
staff  from  being  used  in  such 
police  operations.”  the  union 
said  in  a statement 

CIMADfi.  an  organisation 
looking  after  immigrants, 
said  the  government  was 
planning  a second  flight  on 
Wednesday  to  Mali  and  Sene- 
gaL  Leading  human  rights  ac- 
tivists, including  dissident 
former  bishop  Jacques  Gall- 
iot joined  to,  owing  pilots  to 
refuse  to  fly  the  deportees. 

The  governments  handling 
of  the  illegal  immigration 
Issue  has  become  a hot  topic 
since  last  week's  police  raid 
on  a Paris  church  that  had 
been  occupied  by  some  300 
Africans  to  a protest  against 
France's  tough  immigration 
laws. 


man  he  allegedly  tried  to  rob 
to  the  Netherlands  was  identi- 
fied by  a print  taken  from  the 
disconnected  digit  and  ar- 
rested, police  said  in  Amster- 
dam yesterday. — AP. 

Re venge  shooting 

Gunmen  fired  an  an  outdoor 
cafe  in  Istanbul  with  auto- 
matic weapons  yesterday  kill- 
ing four  people,  including  a 
part-time'  bodyguard  for  the 
foreign  minister.  Tansu 
Ciller,  in  an  appparently 
underworld  vendetta,  the  An- 
atolia news  agency  reported 
Seven  people  were  wounded 
in  the  attack.  — AP. 


Olga  Osterozha.  aged  eight,  from  Druzhniy  in  Belarus,  is  fitted  with  a wig  in  Seattle  during  a stay  with  an  American  host  family  as  part  of  the  Children  of  Chernobyl  programme. 
Olga,  who  lived  near  the  nuclear  power  station  after  tfae  disaster,  lost  all  her  hair  when  she  was  four  photograph:  bobsttsorbo 


Fears  growing  for  health  of  jailed 
Nigerian  human  rights  activist 


Tutu  turns  heat 
on  Botha  police 


Now  you  can  have  your 
j j cake,  chips  and  anything 
L#  else  you  fancy,  and  eat 
it,  .without  consuming 
anounce  off  fat. 

David  Bradley 
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Beko  Ransome-Kuti:  Alone 
in  cell  for  23  hours  a day 

Concern  is  mounting 

about  the  health  of 
jailed  Nigerian 
human  rights  campaigner 
Beko  Ransom  e-Kuti. 

One  of  the  Issues  dis- 
cussed by  Commonwealth 
foreign  ministers  at  a meet- 
ing tn  London  yesterday 
was  the  refusal  of  foe  Nige- 
rian military  government 
to  give  them  access  to  jailed 
opposition  figures  such  as 
for  Ransome-Kuti;  foe  pres- 
idential election  winner, 
Moshood  Ahiola;  and  the 
former  head  of  state.  Gen- 
eral Olusegun  Obasanjo. 

Dr  Ransome-Kuti,  aged 
56,  foe  African  representa- 
tive on  foe  Commonwealth 
Human  Rights  Initiative 
advisory  group,  was  given 
two  life  sentences  by  a 
secret  military  tribunal  in 
July  1995.  He  was  one  of  42 
Nigerians  linked  by  secu- 
rity officers  to  an  alleged 
coup  plot  against  General 
SaniAbacha’s  regime. 

He  was  accused  of  having 
a copy  of  the  defence  state- 
ment of  one  of  foe  officers 
foond  guilty  of  plotting. 

After  international  pres- 
sure, his  sentence  was  cot 
to  15  years. 

•-  “My  father  seems  to  have' 
caught  some  sort  of  virus  in 
the  jaJU,’*  said  Ms  daughter 
*Bk6.  who  is  allowed  to  see 
him  once  a month. . 


A campaigner 
for  the  tens  of 
thousands  . 
held  for  years 
in  appalling 
conditions 
without  trial 
now  shares 
their  prison. 
Patrick  Smith 
reports 

Suffering  from  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  persistent  night 
chills.  Dr  Ransome-Kutl’s 
weight  is  about  7 at  I21bs. 
His  wrists  are  swollen  and 
there  are  rashes  on  his 
bands  and  back. 

His  daughter  and  her 
unde.  Koye  Ransome-Kuti, 
a former  health  minister, 
were  not  allowed  to  take 
blood  for  tests. 

At  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  Ms  Ransom e-Kntl 
was  allowed  to  see  her  ail- 
ing father  for  only  15  min- 
utes. Her  uncle,  who  now 
works  for  the  World  Bank 
in  Washington,  was  not 


permitted  to  visit  him  at 
all. 

Dr  Ransome-Kuti  is 
under  tremendous  psycho- 
logical pressure:  he  is  being 
kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  23  hours  a day  in 
his  cell  on  death  row  at  Ka- 
tstoa  jail,  about  800  miles 
from  his  family  in  Lagos. 
The  authorities  have 
refused  to  allow  his  doctor 
to  examine  him,  although 
prison  doctors  have  been 
unable  to  diagnose  his 
illness. 

The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Human  Rights 
Initiative,  Richard  Bourne,  i 
described  the  charges , 
against  Him  as  ‘'trumped  I 
up"  and  wants  the  Com- : 
monwealth  ministers  to 
highlight  his  case  and  those  i 
of  Nigeria’s  other  “prison-  ' 
ers  of  conscience”. 

“Beko  should  be  released 
at  once.  He  is  clearly  a pat- 
riotic Nigerian  trying  to  es- 
tablish democratic  rights  in 
his  country,”  he  said. 

Hmnan  rights  groups  and 
diplomats  strongly  criti- 
cised last  year’s  military 

tribunals  which  convicted 
Dr  Ransome-Kuti,  Gen  Oba- 
sanjo and  his  deputy.  Gen- 
eral Shahu  Musa  Yae  Adua. 
All  the  hearings  were  in 
private  and  foe  defendants 
had  no  access  to  indepen- 
dent legal  counsel. 

Most  of  the  defendants 


Commonwealth  team  denied 
fact-finding  permission 


THE  Commonwealth  minis- 
ters yesterday  foiled  to 
force  the  issue  of  a long- 
awaited  visit  to  Nigeria  to  ex- 
amine human  -rights  abuses 
and  democrats  reform,  writes 
Ian  Block.  Diplomatic  Editor. 

The  meeting  in  London 
gave  a mandate  to 

visit  Lagos  to  prepare  a “pro- 
ductive and  effective”  meet- 
ing, but  the  Nigerian,  foreign 
minister.  Tom  Ikimi.  was  in- 
sisting in  Abuja  at  the  same 
time  that  the  trip,  originally 
scheduled  to  start  today. 


could  not  be  a foct-flnding 
mission. 

Nigeria  was  suspended 
from  the  Commonwealth,  and 

limited  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary sanctions  were  imposed 
after  last  November’s  execu- 
tion of  Ken  Saro-Wlwa,  the 
human  rights  activist  i 

But  some  African  members  j 
have  not  implemented  sane- 1 
dons  folly  and  no  one  is  pre- . 
pared  to  consider  an  oil  em- 
bargo, probably  the  only 
really  effective  way  to  hit  Ni- 
geria’s military  regime.  ! 


were  military  officers 
accused  of  plotting  a coup 
against  Gen  Abacha.  Dr 
Ransome-Kuti  and  four 
journalists  were  accused  of 
helping  foe  plotters  and 
they  are  all  classified  as 
prisoners  of  conscience  by 
Amnesty  IhternationaL 

A team  of  investigators 
for  the  United  Nations  sec- 
retary-general. Boutros 
Bontros-Ghali,  was  not 
allowed  to  see  Dr  Ransome- 
Kuti  or  Gen  Obasanjo  in 
May,  although  they  were 
allowed  a brief  meeting 
with  Mr  Ahiola. 

Dr  Ransome-Kuti  has 
played  a key  role  in  Nige- 
ria’s human  rights 
movement. 

He  established  the  ..Com-- 
mittee  for  foe  Defence  of 
Human  Rights  (CDHR)  in 
1989  and  did  much  to  publi- 
cise the  plight  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Nigerians 
held  in  jail  for  years  before 
their  cases  come  to  triaL 

Last  October  foe  minister 
of  internal  affairs.  Baba- 
gana  Klngibe.  acknowl- 
edged that  there  were  at 
least  70,000  such  cases  and 
promised  swift  action. 

The  CDHR  has  also  high- 
lighted the  appalling  prison 
conditions  of  which  Dr 
Ransome-Kuti  is  now  a vic- 
tim. and  publicised  cases  of 
foe  chronic  malnutrition 
and  rampant  disease  that 
afflict  most  prisoners. 

Recently  Dr  Ransome- 
Kuti  had  established  the 
Campaign  for  Democracy, 
which  called  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  1993  elections, 
won  by  Mr  Abiola,  and  a 
national  conference  to 
draw  up  a new  federal 
constitution. 

• A Nigerian  human  rights 
group  said  yesterday  that 
four  members  of  a recently 
banned  university  union 
had  been  arrested.  The  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Project 
said  the  four  were  arrested 
on  Monday  night  at  the 
northeastern  Tafawa 
Balewa  University. 

Patrick  Smith  is  Editor  of 
Africa  Confidential 


David  Boresford 
In  Johaimesbiwg 

^JhEVEN  former  South 
^^African  police  generals 
^Urare  to  be  subpoenaed 
today  to  appear  before  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu’s  Truth 
ami  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion in  a development  which 
could  lead,  to  a confrontation 
between  the  commissioners 
and  the  former  president 
P.  W.  Botha. 

The  summonses  signal  the 
start  of  an  aggressive  phase  of 
thw  inquiry,  which  is  trying 
to  detail  and  determine  res- 
ponsibility for  the  atrocities 
of  the  apartheid  era. 

Archbishop  Tutu  yesterday 
invited  the  public  to  submit 
questions  which  might  be 
used  to  cross-examine  the 
party  leaders. 

Tact  week,  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Africa  National  Con- 
gress were  among  the  parties 
to  make  formal  presentations 
on  their  part  in  the  apartheid 
struggle. 

The  former  president  F.  W. 
de  Klerk  offered  an  “apology” 
for  apartheid,  but  denied  that 
the  National  Party  had  auth- 
orised atrocities  committed , 
by  the  security  forces. 

This  has  left  the  security 
force  commanders  in  a diffi- 
cult position,  since  they  need 
to  establish  political  motiva- 
tion to  claim  amnesty  from 
the  commission. 

Tbe  worst  excesses  of  the 
so-called  “dirty  war”  in  de- 
fence of  apartheid  were  com- 
mitted under  Mr  Botha’s  pres- 
idency. He  also  appointed 
many  of  the  generals  expected 
to  be  implicated  by  foe 
commission. 

But  Mr  Botha,  who  has 
been  sulking  in  his  coastal 
home  since  he  was  ousted  as 
party  leader  by  Mr  De  Klerk 
to  1989,  has  rejected  appeals 
from  his  successor  to  collabo- 
rate on  the  National  Party's 
defence  to  the  commission. 
He  may  be  subpoenaed  him- 
self after  the  generals1 
testimony. 

The  seven  police  generals 
to  be  summoned  include  three 
former  national  commission- 


ers. They  will  be  allowed  to 
testify  in  camera;  previous 
statements  have  indicated  the 
direction  their  evidence  is 
likely  to  take. 

General  Johan  van  der 
Merwe.  the  most  recent  com- 
missioner among  them,  has 
said  security  forces  — includ- 
ing state  assassination  squads 

— acted  under  direct,  as  well 
as  implied,  authority  and  that 
senior  cabinet  members  were 
kept  fully  briefed,  on  occasion 
personally  congratulating  op- 
eratives. He  has  also  warned 
that  if  politicians  do  not 
make  "foil  disclosure",  the  se- 
curity forces  will  do  it  for 
them. 

The  trial  of  Eugene  De  Kock 

— a policeman  nicknamed 
“Prime  Evil"  who  has  boasted 
that  he  was  apartheid’s  “most 
efficient  assassin"  — is  likely 
to  add  to  the  pressure  on  the 
commanders  for  full 
disclosure. 

Earlier  this  week,  he  was 
Convicted  on  89  charges,  rang- 
ing from  fraud  to  six  counts  Of 
murder.  The  crimes  included 
the  murder  and  attempted 
murder  of  several  black  col- 
leagues in  his  assassination 
unit  to  stop  them  “talking". 

Sentencing  was  postponed 
until  September  16  for  argu- 
ment is  mitigation.  Defence 
lawyers  have  said  they  will 
date  diminished  responsi- 
bility, arguing  that  he  suf- 
fered “pMt-traumatlc  stress 
syndrome”  after  serving  in 
foe  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia 
bush  wars. 

But  De  Kock,  who  has  said 
privately  that  he  will  present 
evidence  which  will  force  the 
prosecution  of  a least  six  gen- 
erals. will  almost  certainly 
testify  that  be  acted  on  orders 
and  identify  who  issued  them. 

After  sentencing  he  is 
likely  to  apply  to  the  truth 
commission  for  amnesty.  His 
success  will  depend  on 
whether  he  convinces  Arch- 
bishop Tutu  and  his  col- 
leagues that  be  has  made  full 
disclosure. 

The  commission  is  feeing 
pressure  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  to  take  in  the 
role  of  foe  judges  to  enforcing 
apartheid. 
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The  politics  of  Hijacking 

Does  granting  political  asylum  reward  crime? 


THE  CRIME  OF  hijacking  has  been 
fiercely  denounced  over  the  years  by 
many  governments,  including  Britain. 
One  should  not  it  is  said,  give  in  to 
hijackers'  demands  or  offer  concessions 
which  might  encourage  others  to  try 
the  same  path.  The  demand  of  the  Iraqi 
hijackers,  now  being  questioned  by 
police,  might  not  appear  to  pose  an 
immediate  problem.  They  were  more 
than  willing  to  surrender  to  British 
justice  on  British  soil,  and  presumably 
were  aware  that  this  could  lead  to 
prosecution  and  a possible  jail  sen- 
tence. They  were  not  asking  for  any- 
thing right  now  in  return.  Yet  any 
eventual  granting  of  political  asylum 
would  still  reward  their  original  action; 
the  issue  does  not  go  away  just  because 
it  is  postponed. 

It  is  right  to  rule  out  returning  the 
hijackers  to  Sudan.  Britain  has  no  ex- 
tradiction treaty  with  Khartoum,  and 
there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  dealt  with  by  proper 
legal  process  — or  simply  be  passed  on 
to  Baghdad  for  a more  summary  and 
extreme  verdict.  But  this  does  not  dis- 
pose of  the  dilemma  which  they  now 
present  The  Home  Secretary  could,  in 
theory,  announce,  as  a general  princi- 
ple. that  anyone  convicted  in  a British 
court  of  hijacking  will  not  succeed  in  a 
subsequent  application  for  asylum.  But 
this  would  be  contrary  to  natural  jus- 
tice and  prevent  the  examination  of 
such  applications  on  their  merits  which 
the  principle  of  asylum  requires. 

Is  it  sufficient  to  argue  that  Iraq  is 
such  an  extreme  case  that  anyone  seek- 
ing to  leave  or  avoid  returning  there,  by 
whatever  means,  is  entitled  to  lenient 
treatment?  Many  would  so  argue  on  the 
grounds  that  these  individuals,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  their  case,  have  now 
identified  themselves  so  clearly  as  op- 
ponents of  Saddam  Hussein  that  they 
will  face  instant  death  if  they  ever 
return.  This  may  be  true,  yet  it  risks 


establishing  a bizarre  principle  that  an 
attention-grabbing  crime  is  more  likely 
to  win  entitlement  to  asylum  than  a 
quiet  arrival  in  this  country.  It  also 
raises  difficult  questions  of  hierarchy. 
Opponents  of  the  regimes  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia or  China  or  Indonesia  or  Nigeria, 
and  a number  of  other  dubious  regimes, 
should  also  expect  to  be  waved  through 
In  the  same  manner  — but  we  know 
that  the  present  government  treats 
some  of  these  very  differently. 

The  answer  to  this  unfairness  is  to 
cast  the  net  wider  rather  than  discrimi- 
nate between  the  victims  of  Britain's 
totalitarian  friends  and  foes.  But  that 
does  not  dispose  of  the  particular  issue 
of  hijacking.  As  the  passengers"  evi- 
dence now  reveals,  this  was  by  no 
means  a non-violent  hijacking  — if 
such  a phenomenon  were  possible.  Next 
month  or  next  year,  another  such  inci- 
dent could  occur  with  a less  peaceful 
result;  another  in-flight  struggle  with  a 
security  officer,  for  example,  could  lead 
to  weapons  being  fired  and  death  for  all 
on  board.  Might  we  not  then  conclude 
that  this  incident  should  have  been 
handled  more  toughly? 

These  are  all  self-evidently  difficult 
questions  with  no  easy  solution.  The 
only  firm  ground  on  which  to  stand  is 
that  of  the  law.  Those  against  whom 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  participa- 
tion in  hijacking  should  be  duly 
charged.  Asylum  is  a different  matter, 
and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1951  Geneva  Convention.  This  excludes 
anyone  who  has  committed  "a  serious 
non-political  crime  outside  the  country 
of  refuge  prior  to  his  admission  to  that 
country  as  a refugee.”  Does  that  apply 
to  those  who  hijacked  the  Sudan  Air 
Airbus?  Their  cases  remain  to  be  ar- 
gued. In  the  meantime,  no  one  should 
encourage  expectations  that  an  applica- 
tion for  asylum,  in  these  or  similar 
circumstances,  would  necessarily  gain 
a favourable  answer. 


The  greater  good  of  the  cause? 

The  strange  tale  of  Mr  Major’s  Damascene  conversion 


AS  THE  OLD  Greek  proverb  nearly  had 
it  beware  Conservative  Party  chair- 
men bearing  gifts.  What  the  less  defer- 
ential, sparkier  local  parties  have 
wanted  for  years  from  the  leadership  is 
a greater  say  in  the  party's  affairs: 
more  chance  to  determine  what  goes  on 
at  conference,  far  fuller  and  more  accu- 
rate information  on  how  the  party’s 
money  is  spent,  and  a greater  right  to 
participate  in  crucial  decisions  like  the 
choice  of  a party  leader.  What  Central 
Office  wants  from  them  is  their  money 
and  a much  greater  readiness  to  sub- 
sume their  local  preferences  for  the 
greater  good  of  Conservatism.  Already, 
loans  from  prosperous  constituencies 
have  enabled  the  party  to  reduce  its 
dependence  on  help  from  convenient 
sources  like  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land; how  much  more  convenient  if  it 
could  get  its  hands  on  this  money  as  of 
right  Already  Central  Office  leans  on 
local  associations  to  adopt  the  kind  of 
candidates  which  bolster  its  image;  how 
much  more  convenient  if  some  way 
could  be  found  of  blocking  the  kind  of 
counter-productive  candidates  they 
have  often  preferred  in  parliamentary 
by  elections  to  Central  Office’s  favourite 
sons  (or  more  rarely,  daughters). 

Initial  suggestions  that  some  trade-off 
may  be  on  the  way  have  concentrated 
on  the  daughters.  The  Prime  Minister, 
it  was  reported,  was  determined  that 
the  party  should  do  something  about 
the  very  low  proportion  of  women 
selected  for  safe  or  winnable  seats.  On 
present  trends,  the  largest  number  of 


women  MPs  the  Conservatives  are 
likely  to  muster  after  the  next  election 
is  22,  where  Labour  expects  to  have  90. 
A similar  problem  surrounds  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  from  ethnic  minor- 
ities — which  is  no  doubt  why  John 
Taylor,  whose  candidacy  at  Chelten- 
ham occasioned  so  much  trouble  in  the 
1992  election  and  may  have  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  seat,  has  put  paid  to 
his  hopes  of  fighting  a winnable  seat 
and.  settled  instead  for  a place  as  a 
working  peer.  Maybe  to  correct  those 
imbalances,  the  local  parties  could  be 
given  just  a touch  of  the  additional 
power  and  influence  they  aspire  to? 

It  may  be  a sign  of  grace  that  these 
matters  worry  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
his  chances  of  intervening  must  surely 
be  nil.  We  have  only  to  recall  the 
obloquy  he,  his  associates  and  his 
friendly  newspapers  poured  on  the 
Labour  Party  when  it  sought  to  redress 
the  gender  balance  by  devices  like  all- 
women shortlists.  We  shall  have  no 
truck  with  such  heresy,  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  cried  — its  women  members 
(reputed  to  be  the  most  formidable 
opponents  in  many  constituencies  to 
the  selection  of  women  candidates)  in- 
cluded. Let  women  succeed  on  their 
merits,  not  by  artificial  devices  which 
limit  local  choice!  Let  the  party  never 
succumb  to  social  engineering  and  the 
dictates  of  political  correctness!  How, 
after  that,  could  the  leadership  try  to 
force  women  candidates  on  local  parties 
which  want  to  field  men?  They  could 
never  be  so  hypocritical,  could  they? 


Dance  to  the  music  of  our  time 

Even  the  best  fairy  stories  don’t  have  happy  endings 


AS  THE  royal  marriage  ended  yester- 
day the  Prince  of  Wales  was  with  his 
children  at  Balmoral,  the  Princess  with 
the  English  National  Ballet  A slightly 
curious  choice,  one  might  think,  when 
so  many  traditional  ballets  celebrate 
princes  who  wed  princesses  — or  even 
beautiful  commoners  — and  live  hap- 
pily ever  after.  But  that  is  a view  of 
ballet  which  prevails  among  people 
who  never  go  to  it  Ballet  today  evokes  a 
far  wider  range  of  human  emotions  and 
human  predicaments;  even  those  where 
the  prince  and  princess  foil  out  of  love 
or,  in  time,  can  no  longer  stand  the 
sight  of  each  other. 

For  every  prince  who,  as  in  Britten’s 
Prince  of  the  Pagodas,  is  rescued  by 
true  love  from  life  as  a salamander, 
there  are  several  whose  relationships 
founder  because,  as  Princess  Diana 
famously  complained  in  her  interview 
for  Panorama,  there  are  three  in  the 
marriage.  Sometimes  the  prince  aban- 


dons his  beloved  because  he  is  under 
some  kind  of  spell  which  forces  him  to 
succumb  to  an  unscrupulous  temptress 
or  even,  in  Coppelia,  to  a doll  with 
enamel  eyes.  Often  the  relationship,  for 
more  than  that  of  Charles  and  Diana,  is 
doomed  from  the  start.  In  the  Danish 
ballet.  The  Young  Man  Must  Marry 
( Den  Unge  Mon  Skal  Giftes),  based  on  a 
play  by  Ionesco,  a young  man,  who  does 
not  want  to  marry,  is  forced  into  mar- 
riage by  his  family  and  ends  up  being 
betrothed  to  a girl  with  three  heads. 

But  perhaps  the  most  uncanny  prefig- 
uration of  recent  events  comes  in  a 
ballet  called  Imago,  in  which,  according 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Dance  and  Bal- 
let by  Mary  Clarke  and  David  Vaughan, 
“strange,  quasi-human  figures  portray 
a society  removed  from  our  own  but 
having  recognisable  correspondences.’’ 
And  of  course,  to  music  by  Arthur  RU-qa 
and  choreography  by  Ninette  de  Valois, 
there  is  always  Checkmate. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


God  save  the  monarchy  | fiStXSS? 


IF  THE  monarchy  is  to  sur- 
vive. adaptations  and  fun- 
damental changes  will 
have  to  take  place  (Support 
for  monarch  as  leader  of 
Church  falls,  August  28;  Sur- 
vival plan  for  monarchy, 
August  20).  The  British 
peoples  are  overtaking  en- 
trenched institutions  and 
judging  them  from  an  in- 
formed base. 

They  look  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  find  casu- 
istry. ludicrous  spiritual  ex- 
clusivity and  hypocrisy;  they 
look  to  government  and  find 
self-seeking,  dishonesty  and 
corruption;  they  look  to  the 
law  and  find  justice  with  a 
million  interpretations, 
driven  by  wealth  and  power, 
they  look  to  education  and 
find  political  bias,  incompe- 
tence and  stupidity;  they  look 
to  the  monarchy  and  find 
privilege,  affluence,  and  mon- 
etary reward  for  disgraceful 
behaviour. 

The  United  Kingdom  has 
anticipated  world  trends  in 
democracy,  global  expansion, 
industrialisation  and  female 
emancipation,  and  is  now  cre- 
ating a society  without  limits, 
spiritually,  ethically,  sexu- 
ally, geographically  or  indi- 
vidually. The  task  is  to  create 
acceptable  moral  precepts 
which  inspire  adherence  not 
because  of  punishment,  either 
hereafter  or  now  on  Earth,  or 
because  of  reward  — but  be- 
cause they  are  "right”. 

In  this  momentous  exer- 
cise, the  monarchy  can  have 
an  enormous  influence.  It  has 
to  set  examples  and  stick  by 
them.  Simply  to  host  superb 
banquets,  visit  the  dwindling 


number  of  receptive  nations, 
support  worthy  causes,  pro- 
vide magnificent  (but  terribly 
expensive  and  empty)  spec- 
tacles does  not  inspire  alle- 
giance. If  the  behaviour  of  the 
royals  is  little  better  than  that 
of  greedy  film  stars,  justifi- 
able republican  thoughts 
crystallise. 

Ann  Langford  Dent. 

12  Smith  Street. 

London  SW34EE. 

THE  bishops  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  invented,  ami 
the  Sovereign  became  Its 
Head,  as  a result  of  a royal 
divorce.  Surely  they  are  not 
recommending  Henry  VHFs 
other  favourite  pioy  ... 
execution? 

Paul  Tyler  MR. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlAQAA. 

THE  sound  and  fury  of  last 
week’s  media  coverage 
surrounding  the  Way  Ahead 
Group’s  proposals  failed  to 
address  the  concern  that  the 
Crown  should  be  accountable 
to  Parliament  and  subject  to 
the  rule  of  law. 

It  is  not  for  the  Palace  to 
propose  change  but  for  our 
only  democratically -consti- 
tuted body,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  inhibited  in  carry- 
ing out  this  function  by  the 
convention  that  the  Commons 
does  not  debate  the  subject  of 
the  monarchy.  This  is  an  out- 
rageous affront  to  the  very 
concept  of  democracy. 

The  specific  proposal  relat- 
ing to  the  financing  of  the 
monarchy  itself  is  equally 
open  to  criticism.  By  making 


| the  House  of  Windsor  self-suf- 
i Orient,  the  monarchy  would 
\ have  successfully  entrenched 

I''  royal  prerogative  powers  in 
die  hands  of  a body  outside 
parliamentary  control  — and 
free  of  financial  censure. 

I In  such  an  absurd,  yet  dan- 
I gerous,  scenario  of  a private 
{ body  performing  a public 
) function,  the  existence  of 
f regulatory  body  would  be 
required  to  police  this  super- 
quango at  the  apex  of  our  con' 
stiturion.  The  title  Ofcrown 
may  be  appropriate. 

In  reality,  such  a proposal 
is  an  Insult  to  our  democracy. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  the 
proper  venue  for  any  debate 
into  the  financing  of  the 
House  of  Windsor  and  we 
would  urge  that  such  a debate 
take  {dace  during  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament 
Paul  Simon  & Jon  Temple. 
Republic. 

PO  Bax  2698. 

London  W149ZT. 

I AM  sure  that  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales  w 3 be  relieved  to 
see  that  they  need  not  join 
with  the  Guardian  (Leader, 
August  28)  in  agonising  about 
the  future  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  is,  after  all.  only 
waiting  to  be  "King  of  Eng 
land”.  At  a stoke,  you  have 
removed  that  worry,  although 
die  Welsh  may  be  surprised 
that  their  Prince  will  not  be 
their  king,  and  the  Scots  may 
wonder  why  the  kilted  Prince 
now  at  Balmoral  will  not 
reign  over  them. 

Fiona  Smith. 

The  Cottage.  Meredyth  Road. 
London  SW13  ODY. 


Holiday  cash-in 

I ETS  have  more  bank  holi- 
1— days,  but  have  them  pri- 
vately financed  through 
sponsorship.  Keith  Wright 
(Letters,  August  28)  gives 
proof  cf  Salisbury's  gains, 
which  cast  the  company  noth- 
ing thanks  to  government  mu- 
nificence in  declaring  the 
holiday.  I was  in  Hebden 
Bridge  on  Monday  and  York- 
shire Water  also  had  a similar 
unfair  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  gallons  that  always 
pour  from  the  skies  on 
August  Bank  Holiday.  Con- 
versely, perhaps,  ice-cream 
makers  would  offer  money  to 
eliminate  hank  holidays. 
John  Loader. 

1 Lion  Meadow, 

Steeple  Bumpstead, 

Suffolk  CBS  7BY. 

\ A/HILE  some  countries  do 
Wallow  a day  to  be  taken 
off  In  lieu  when  a public  holi- 
day falls  on  a Sunday  (this 
year  Luxembourgers,  for  ex- 
ample, were  given  the  Mon- 
day after  the  Grand  Duke’s 
official  birthday),  Britain  Is,  I 
think,  alone  In  having  holi- 
days which  do  not  celebrate 
anything.  1 a™  thinking  In 

particular,  of  Not  May  Day, 
Not  Whit  Monday,  and,  of 
course,  the  one  which  started 
the  whole  nonsense,  August 
Bank  Holiday. 

Henry  Wlckens. 

14  Kalkewee, 

L-7681  Waldbillig, 
Luxembourg. 

YOU  refer  to  the  Peabody 
Trust’s  tradition  of  hous- 
ing London's  “respectable” 
poor  (Charity  keeps  Tory  lord 
in  1-bed  flat,  August  28).  The 
trust,  as  London's  largest 
housing  association,  has  only 
two  sets  of  criteria  for  the  let- 
ting of  its  14,200  homes  in  the 
capital:  severe  housing  need, 
and  limitation  of  income,  as 
the  trust  is  a charily  for  fas 
relief  of  poverty  In  London. , 
George  Barlow, 

Chief  Executive, 

Peabody  Trust 
45  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
London  SEl  7JB. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on"  e-m ailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters. 


- WJn 
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T S Eliot’s  tinker  (and  his  cuss) 


IF  T S Eliot  was  claiming  au- 
thorship of  the  Ballad  of  the 
Dirty  Tinker  (Lost  poems  ex- 
plode Eliot  myth,  August  23), 
be  was  being  naughty-  That 
particular  piece  of  rudery 
was  made  use  of  by  Kipling  in 
a story  published  in  1888, 
taken  from  Anon,  in  which  an 
important  verb  was  changed 
to  “kissed". 

The  version  known  to  me 
starts;  “The  lady  of  the  manor 
was  dressing  for  the  ball/ 
When  she  spied  a dirty  tinker 
leaping  nimbly  o’er  the  wall" 
The  bit  you  quote  goes  (I  fol- 
low Kipling's  to 

the  verb):  “He  kissed  them  on 
the  stairway  and  he  kissed 
them  in  the  hall/  ‘Lord  help 
us!’  cried  the  butler.  "Has  he 
come  to  kiss  us  all?”' 

Bernard  Coffey. 

31  Winton  Road. 

Reading,  Berks  RG28HJ. 

ELIOTS  tinker  you  so  mov- 
ingly quote  cannot  long 
have  “come  across  the  sea”  to 
Boston.  Mhny  years  ago,  a 


retired  IRA  officer,  a man 
with  wide  tastes  in  music,  lit- 
erature and  politics,  would 
sing  the  odd  demotic  ditty 
during  rural  chores. 

One  concerned  the  same 
tinker  in  happier,  more  feu- 
dal times  before  emigration. 
“There  was  a high  bom  lady/ 
Lived  in  a moated  hall/  Who 
did  espy  a tinker,  pissing  up 
against  a wall/  Said  the  but- 
ler to  the  parlour  maid/  He’s 
going  to  f—  us  all.” 

Desmond  MacNamara. 

1 Woodchurch  Road, 

London  NW6  3PL. 

THE  late  lamented  J G An- 
I derson  (the  "Erotic  Potter 
of  Waterbeach")  used  to  sing 
about  The  Highland  Tinker,  a 
ballad  in  the  genre  cf  over- 
weening masculine  conceit, 
like  Barnacle  Bill  the  Sailor. 
It  had  several  verses  and  flu- 
better  rhythm  than  the- ver- 
sion you  print 
Lady  Sngden. 

24  Brook  Street,  Elsworth, 
Cambridge  CB3  8HX. 


For  whom  the  green  light  shines 


YOU  should  remember  that 
the  Green  Party  is  a de- 
centralist  organisation 
(Green  Party  to  consider 
withdrawal  from  election. 
August  27).  All  local  parties 
are  autonomous  and  our 
national  council  does  not 
have,  or  Intend  to  use,  any  au- 
thority to  "tell"  them  whether 
they  should,  or  should  not, 
stand  in  the  general  election. 

The  proposal  to  withdraw  Is 
a rogue  motion,  unlikely  to 
gain  support  at  conference.  It 
is.  however,  well  worthy  of 
debate  considering  the  £500 


deposit  and  the  £800  it  costs  to 
print  40,000  leaflets  bestowing 
sense  at  a time  of  election. 

Many  of  us  believe  it  vital 
to  stand.  The  electorate  are 
being  offered  the  choice  of  the 
continuing  sprint  into  Insan- 
ity with  the  Conservatives  or 
jogging  in  the  same  direction 
with  New  Labour.  We  are 
likely  to  have  a greater  effect 
at  this  election  than  at  any 
time  since  1989. 

Justin  QninnelL 
(Green  Party  PPC.) 

63  Springfield  Road.  Cotham, 
Bristol  BS65SW. 


p IL  Jay  smith’s  understand - 
viable  irritation  (Letters. 
August  28)  at  being  dismissed 
os  a mere  gym  by  Charlotte 
Raven  (What  women  don't 
want.  August  26)  misses  the 
most  objectionable  aspect  of 
her  article  — her  lack  of  con- 
cern for  children- 

Raven  writes  that  “single 
mothers,  after  all.  are  only  bad 
news  when  they're  poor  and 
Irresponsible,  never  when 
they’re  rich  and  brave.”  This 
is  nonsense.  Most  single  moth- 
ers are  not  single  mothers  by 
choice:  they  are  widows,  div- 
orcees. victims  of  domestic 
violence  or  women  deserted 
by  their  partners.  They  de- 
serve support  not  because 
they  are  single  but  because 
they  are  mothers. 

Women  like  Koo  Static,  who 
apparently  decide  to  bring  up 
children  alone — because  they 
just  happen  to  fancy  the  Idea 
— deserve  no  admiration  at 
all.  All  available  research  con- 
firms that  children  benefit 
most  from  the  love  and  care  of 
two  parents,  and  a mother's 
decision  deliberately  to  deny 
her  child  the  opportunity-  of 
knowing  its  father  Is  Irrespon- 
sible and  deeply  selfish. 

Your  extensive  correspon- 
dence on  paedophilia  has  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on 
the  responsibility  of  men.  But 
women,  as  mothers,  have  res- 
ponsibilities too,  and  to  deny  a 
child  the  balancing  love  of  its 
father  is  a form  of  child  abuse, 
however  unpalatable  it  may 
be  for  the  chattering  classes  to 
acknowledge  it 
Leo  Jasmin. 

55  High  Street. 

Warboys,  Cambs. 

K M AYBE.  being  a man.  I am 
I VI lacking  the  imagination 
to  grasp  Charlotte  Raven’s 
cutting  satire,  but  I did  not 
realise  that  I bad  spent  the 


last  century  asking  "What  do 
women  want?"  This  kind  of 
generalisation  Is.  of  course, 
ridiculous.  We  are  nil  differ 
rat.  with  dUfrrent  attitudes 
and  desires.  Indeed,  Ms  Raven 
lias  discovered  that  men  can 
vary-  So  why  does  she  assume 
that  nil  men  "arc  suffering 
from  a crisis  of  ronfidrare" 
and  that  they  all  still  haw  so 
much  to  learn? 

Sexual  equality  is.  regret- 
tably. a long  way  away  but 
nothing  useful  can  be  gained 
by  continuing  to  perceive  men 
and  women  as  distinct  and 
mutually  antagonistic  groups. 
Tom  Sutton. 

18  Stnnsfldd  Road. 

London  SW99RZ 

CHARLOTTE  Raven’s 

views,  if  expounded  by  a 
man  about  women,  would 
have  brought  to  mind  that  bid 
chestnut  "male  chauvinist 
pig".  They  would  be  consid- 
ered racist  if  the  word  ‘•man” 
was  substituted  by  a member 
of  on  ethnic  culture. 

■3  Stephen  Rothbart. 

Flat  3. 

Belgiska  3,  Prague  2. 

The  Ctech  Republic. 

1 A /HAT  makes  Charlotte  Ra- 
il V ven  assume  that  men 
need  women,  especially  her 
kind? 

Steve  Dey. 

Dousland.  Yelverton. 

Devon  PL20  6NN. 

THESE  tedious  men-  women 
I debates,  which  seem  to 
carry  on  ad  infinitum,  can 
probably  only  make  matters 
worse.  Can't  we  just  decide 
that  we  are  all  human  beings 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  our 
lives,  which  may  or  may  not 
include  the  sex  of  our  friends. 
Pamela  FraxxkeL 
4a  South  Way,  Lewes, 

East  Sussex  BN7 1LU. 


Students  meet  a Korea  counsellor 


YOUR  leader  (How  to  scale 
the  Korean  waZL  August 
21)  raised  apparent  doubt 
about  the  Republic  cf  Korea’s 
will  to  see  the  divided  Korean 
peninsula  unified. 

In  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
anyone  Is  free  openly  to  dis- 
cuss the  unification  issue. 
However,  the  case  of  the 
recent  demonstration  by  a 
university-student  organisa- 
tion was  quite  different. 
These  demonstrators  violated 
existing  law  by  wielding 
makeshift  weapons  such  as 
firebombs  and  steel  pipes, 

resorting  to  violence  and  ar- 
son, and  advocating  North 
Korea’s  formula  for  commu- 
nis ing  the  South.  The  organi- 
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satlon  that  led  the  demonstra- 
tion dispatched,  without  ap- 
proval, two  student  represen- 
tatives to  North  Korea. 

These  reckless  activities 
plunged  the  government’s 
unification  policy  Into  confu- 
sion. This  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  a great  majority 
of  our  citizens  are  opposed  to 
the  activities  of  these  stu- 
dents. It  may  be  worth  con- 
templating how  the  British 
law-enforcement  authorities 
would  react  if  a similarly  vio- 
lent and  riotous  demonstra- 
tion took  place  in  Britain. 
Song  Soo  Park. 

Minister  Counsellor.  Embassy 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

4 Palace  Gate,  Loudon  W8  5NF. 


LOCH  NESS;  Red  squirrels 
have  few  predators  in  the 
Highlands  although  occasion- 
ally no  doubt  a fox  or  wildcat 
catches  one  off  guard.  Several 
people  have  claimed  that  pine 
martens  have  wiped  them  out 
in  some  areas  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  this,  and 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  fragmen- 
tation of  woodland  by  housing 
or  clearance.  Road  casualties 
are  a problem  but  recently 
there  was  a much  more  un- 
usual casuality  on  the  south 
side  of  Loch  Ness.  On  both 
wooded  shores,  red  squirrels 
are.  fortunately,  still  fairly 
common  and  the  nearest  grey 
squirrels  are  stlU  a long  way 
away.  Last  week,  a dead  red 
squirrel  was  found  under  a 
large  tree,  whose  branches 
were  very  close  to  electricity 
wires.  The  red  squirrel  still 
had  soma  moss  in  its  mouth  so 
would  have  died  Instantly 
from  the  electric  shock,  and 
bum  marks  were  dearly  seen. 
The  Hydro  Board  has  been 
approached  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem as  this  is  the  second 
known  incident  In  the  fame 
spot  The  plight  of  the  red 
squirrels  in  Britain  has  bean 


highlighted  recently  by  a con- 
sortium of  conservation 
bodies,  and,  with  this  in  mind, 
it  is  interesting  to  reflect  on 
the  history  erf  this  species  in 
the  Highlands.  Severe  winters 
and  loss  of  habitat  resulted  in 
flie  probable  extinction  of  red 
squirrels  In  the  Highlands  In 
the  18th  century.  If  this  was 

the  case,  then  all  the  red 
squirrels  in  the  Highlands  at 
present  are  dcscendents  from 
introductions  erf  English  stock 
in  the  mtd-19th  century!  How- 
ever. by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. the  red  squirrels  were  so 
abundant  that  they  were  caus- 
ing enormous  damage  to 
woodland.  So  the  Highland 
Squirrel  Club  was  formed  in 
1903  covering  parts  of  Ross- 
shire,  Sutherland  and  Inver- 
ness-shire. During  the 
following  15  years.  60,450  red 
squirrels  were  killed;  the  re- 
cord was  7.199  in  1909.  The 
bounty  on  the  tails  were  three 
or  four  pence  each.  If  the  red 
squirrel  became  extinct  yet 
again,  we  could,  perhaps,  not 
turn  to  England  for  them  — as 
it  seems  likely  they,  too, 
would  be  extinct 

RAY  COLLIER 
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^■ROM  the  Isle  of  Wight 
■■■  County  Press  cones 

■ news  — astonishing 
news-  of  last  Wednesday’s 
Seaview  Regatta.  As  John 
Carter  reports,  the  sun 
shone,  everyone  had  ft™, 
«ad  Jessamy  Hardie.  four, 
came  third  in  the  sand-cas- 
tle  competition.  What  an 
enchanting  bucolic  idyll  it 
oil  sounds.  But  wait . . . 

what  is  this?  “Adela  Bot- 
tom ley  — daughter  of 
National  Heritage  Secre- 
tary Virginia  — eventually 
won  the  Toby  Bonham 
Challenge  Cup  after  three 
play-off  slides  against 
Vanessa  Hunt,”  begins  a 
reference  to  some  arcane 
practice  on  a mysterious 
“greasy  pole".  For  what  fol- 
lows, I beg  you  to  brace  for 
impact.  "Adela,  14,  opened, 
the  contest,"  it  continues, 
“as  a Pamela  Anderson  loo- 
kallke  with  Inflated 
breasts ..."  Oh  my  God.  Al- 
though Adela  soon  dis- 
carded her  falsies  (indeed, 
without  them,  and  to  her 
credit,  she  went  on  to  “pip 
cousin  Charity  Garnett"  in 
a diving  competition),  psy- 
chologists will  agree  that 
there  is  no  way  of  predict- 
ing what  long-term  scars  of 

inadequacy,  if  any,  may  be  - 

left  Peter  Bolmondely  did 
return  our  call  yesterday , 
but  purely  to  refbse  to  com- 
ment, while  a nervy  Heri- 
tage press  office  was 
equally  reticent.  The  Diary 
is  silent  too:  the  truth  is,  I 
am  too  shocked  for  words. 


ML  NEW  political  slogan, 
A a natural  successor, 
^^some  will  feel,  to  the 
endlessly  witty  "I  Like  Ike", 
has  hit  American  politics.  It 
comes  from  Chicago,  host 
city  to  thi«  week's  Demo- 
cratic convention.  A caller 
from  the  town  to  the  radio 
show  of  the  “shock  jock” 
phone-in  host  Rush  Lim- 
baugh  yesterday  an- 
nounced: "We  have  a saying 
here  in  Chicago  . . .*the 
women  of  Chicago  like  their 
Dick  Daley."  Mr  Limbaugh, 
an  ultra-ri  gbtwinger  with  a 
phobia  for  Democrats  like 
Chicago  mayor  Richard 
Daley,  sounded  oddly  em- 
barrassed, and  mumbled 
something  about  being  sure 
he  knew  what  she  meant. 


FEARS  mount  that  a 
mad  woman  is  on  the 
loose  pretending  to  be 
my  casing  friend  (she  al- 
most cares  too  much)  Es- 
ther Rantzen.  Replying  in  a 
Monday  newspaper  to  an 
assault  upon  her  by  a BBC 
colleague  the  day  before, 
the  realBsther  wrote:  “The 
attack  in  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph was  unprece- 
dented . . .Iwasgivenabso- 


before  it  was  printed." 
is  very  odd  indeed,  sinoe  the 
article  was  heavily  puffed 
in  Saturday's  Telegraph.  Es- 
ther herself  was  unaware  of 
tills,  of  course,  but  the  im- 
postor taw  it  and  spent 
much  <rf  Saturday  on  the 
phone  foiling  to  get  a “right 
to  reply"  in  the  same  issue. 
Who  she  Lt,  this  Rantzen 
wannabe,  and  what  she’s  up 
to.  no  one  knows.  Please 
God,  she  can  be  stopped  be- 
fore she  barms  the  real  Es- 
ther’s reputation.  


AND  a warm  “Hats 

off!"  to  all  of  you  who 
noticed  that  tbeBBC 
reporter  In  question,  the  ex- 
cellent John  Wan, 
called  Martin  by  yester- 
day's Diary.  You  will  also 
have  noticed  that  the  mis- 
take occurred  In  the  same 
sen  fence  as  the  phrase 
“sloppy  journalism" . This, 
we  feek  makes  it  not  a crass 
mistake,  but  a clever  piece 
of  irony. 


I 


N response  to  a long-run- 
ning row  about  tradi- 
tional pub  names,  the 
brewer  Greenalls  has 
renamed  one  of  its  Notting- 
ham pubs  “The  Saumel 
Morley". Mr  Morley  was  a 
Victorian  MP  and  business- 
man (as  the  brewery  is  weU 
aware);  he  was  also  a ram- 
paging teetotaller  who 
struggled  valiantly  all  Wa 
adult  life  to  dissuade  people 
from  alcohol  (as  perhaps 
the  brewery  is  not)- 
Rumours  that  GreenaUs  Is 
to  rename  its  Armagh  Road 
pub  “The  Reverend  Pais- 
ley" are  thought  to  be 

mischievous- 


I CHORTLE  to  learn  feat 
all  the  letters  Ranting 

the  name  Liam  Gal-  - 
lasher,  new  analysand  ana 

Santee 

be  rearrange**  mt£ theMr 
iarious  phrBM 

mouthed 

Tho-clmnot,  in  fact,  but  let 

tfissetthesunonsuggea- 
Il^ofhi^orovuwto- 
grums  and  hilM'kw*  spell 
Checks  all  the  same. 


Campaigners  become 
enemies 


Commentary 


Monbiot 


Tl 


HERE  was  an  unin- 
vited guest  at  the  street 
party  organised  by 
traffic  protesters  in 
Brighton  last  weekend.  An  in- 
spector with  the  Metropoli- 
tian  Police's  Forward  Intelli- 
gence Team,  he  seemed  to 
know  rather  more  about  the 
rest  of  the  guest  list  than  the 
organisers  did.  Before  the 
party  began,  local  police  con- 
ferred with  him,  than  darted 
into  the  crowds  ” to  poll  out 
known  activists.  Only  when 
the  officers  stopped  relying  on 
the  inspector's  advice-  and 
started  picking  up  people  who 
just  looked  as  if  they  might  be 
involved  did  they  start  mak- 
ing mistakes  — one  of  the  80 
people  arrested  was  a man 
handing  out  lwifWa  about 


Dianetics. 

The  Inspector  was  well- 
placed  to  know  who  to  grab. 
His  unit  has  been  iwnwifot-iTigr 
environmental  protesters  all 
over  tha  country,  in' June  and 
July  it  used  a house  apposite 
the  London  offices  of  Reclaim 
the  Streets  to  watch  activists’ 
movements.  Whenever  any 


(me  left  ona  bicycle,  a car  and 
a mountain  bike  would  follow. 
When  the  campaign's  minibus 
pulled  out,  four  cars  took-  off 
behind  it  Six  weeks  ago,  the 
Forward  Intelligence  Team 
raided  nffira  and  removed 
its  computers. 

Environmentalists  sub- 
jected to  crude  observation  of 
this  kind  say  they  flnd  it  tax- 
ing but  not  particularly 
alarming.  They  are  far  more 
concerned  about  fbe  sort  of 
surveillance  that  is  often  sus- 
pected but  seldom  proved.  As 
the  action  campaigns  develop, 
they  are  nnifttin  g more 

and  more  evidence  to  suggest 
that  environmental  protest  is 
becoming  the  state's  “neces- 


sary enemy”,  replacing  min- 
ers, communists  terror- 
ists as  a justification  for 
lavish  spending  ao  domestic 

It  is  easy  for  campaigners  to 
get  paranoid,  to  imagine  a 
spook  in  every  gathering  and 
a bug  on  every  phone.  The 
direct-action  movement 
seethes  with  rumours,  some 
of  which  have  only  the  most 
tenuous  connections  to  real- 
ity. But  a combination  of  an- 
nouncements and  leaked 
reports  from  police  bodies, 
rnangwa  hi  practice  wnd  tho 
occasional  slip-up  suggests 
that  the  notion  that  peaceful 
environmental  protest  is  be- 
coming part  of  a job-creation 
scheme  for  spooks  is  more 
than  just  a figment  of  over- 
wrought imaginations. 

In  March,  the  Association  of 


Chief  Police  Officers,  while 
admitting  that  no  terrorist  of- 
fences by  greens  have  taken 
place,  and  failing  to  furnish 
any  evidence  to  suggest  that 
they  were  likely  to  occur,  de- 
cided to  start  using  the  Anti- 
Terrorist  Squad  to  gather  in- 
telligence on  environmental 
activists.  Already,  even  the 
most  law-abiding  greens  com- 
plain they  are  being  ™ii»  to 
feel  like  potential  bombers. 
During  the  Big  Green  Gather- 
ing at  the  end  of  July — a sort 
of  gymkhana  or  county  show 
for  environmentalists  — 
police  used  powers  granted  by 
the  new  Prevention  of  Terror- 
ism Act  to  strip-search,  people 
wnwing  on  to  toe  site. 

- At  the  end  of  1994,  Special 
Branch  announced  that  it  was 
changing  its  priorities  to  con- 
centrate on  environmental  ac- 
tivism. Earlier  this  year.  Con- 
tract Journal -carried  extracts 
from  a Special  Branch  report, 
suggesting,  again  without  ac- 
companying evidence,  that  en- 
vironmental activists  might 
be  preparing  for  "suicide 
attacks”  on  road  builders. 

To  avert  this  and  other  pe- 
culiar possibilities,  the  report 
had  identified  1,700  campaign- 
ers. During  the  McDonald's 
libel  trial,  one  of  the  compa- 
ny’s vice-presidents  testified 
that  Special  Branch  had  been 
passing  him  information 
about  potential  protesters. 

In  court  last  year,  activists 
who  had  planned  a demon- 
stration against  an  opencast 
mine  near  Leeds  asked  a 


police  officer  how  his  force 
had  managed  to  arrive  at  the 
protest  site  before  the  protest- 
ers. He  replied  that  the  police 
had  found  the  details  on  the 
Internet  But  neither  the  date 
nor  the  location  had  been 
posted  on  the  Net  — these  de- 
tails, the  activists  believe, 
could  only  have  been  obtained 
by  bugging  or  infiltration. 
Several  campaigners  com- 
plain of  hearing  previous  con- 
versations played  back  to 
them  when  they  pick  up  the 
telephone,  or  getting  through 
tq  Group  4 headquarters 
while  trying  to  phone  a friend. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  40  MoD 
police  burst  into  Greenpeace's 
offices  and.  guarding  the  stair- 
cases and  corridors,  down- 
loaded data  from  the  organisa- 
tion’s computers.  They  were 
looking,  they  told  staff  for 
criminal  evidence.  But  no  one 
has  been  charged  with  an  of- 
fence, and  the  data  has  yet  to 
be  returned.  Employees  are 
beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
raid  had  more  to  do  with 


Already,  even  the 
most  law-abiding 
greens  complain 
they  are  being 
made  to  feel  like 
potential  bombers 

future  activities  than  past 
misdemeanours.  At  Newbury, 
private  detectives  have  been 
filming  people  at  art  exhibi- 
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tions  and  noting  down  conver- 
sations In  pubs.  Even  so.  cam- 
paigners claim  that  this  sort 
of  surveillance  alone  cannot 
account  for  some  of  the  infor- 
mation included  in  the  100- 
page  dossiers  Issued  this 
month  by  th»  Department  of 
Transport  to  support  Injunc- 
tions « met  thorn 
There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  envi rarnn ontal  campaign. 


are,  being  “a  largB  number  of 
persons  in  pursuit  of  a com- 
mon purpose",  now  qualify 
for  MIS’s  attention,  under  foe 
terms  of  the  new  Security  Ser- 
vices Bill  Whether  or  not  this 
will  make  much  difference 
remains  to  be  sera.  During 
the  IRA  ceasefire,  while  foe 
monitoring  of  domestic  sub- 
version should  have  depitufti 
sharply,  the  number  of  war- 
rants for  phone  tapping  ap- 
proved by  the  Home  Secretary 

doubled. 

Were  there  evidence  that 
green  campaigners  had  be- 
come a genuine  terrorist 
threat,  all  this  attention 
would  be  justifiable.  But  envi- 
ronmental protest  in  Britain 
is  avowedly  non-violent  Cam- 
paigners routinely  break  the 
laws  designed  to  contain 
them,  such  as  foe  aggravated 
trespass  and  trespassory  as- 
sembly provisions  of  foe  last 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  and 
sometimes  commit  obstruc- 
tion, a breach  of  the  peace  or 
even  criminal  damage.  But 
that’s  about  as  far  as  it  goes. 

To  apply  the  tactics  of 
counter-terrorism  to  people 

nrgariiplng  openly  nw  behalf  nf 

popular  causes  is  about  as 
measured  a response  as  using 
50  horses  and  30  hounds  to  kill 
a fox.  In  a sense  it  is  a great 
compliment  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a comparatively  mull 
number  of  people.  But  as  well 
as  providing  work  for  unem- 
ployed spies,  this  surveillance 
is  also  a deeply  worrying  indi- 
cation that  foe  state  is  so  ill  at 
ease  with  itself  than  it  can 
brook  no  questioning  of  its 
wisdom. 

But  foe  ability  to  challenge 
the  state's  authority,  reclaim- 
ing politics  from  the  politi- 
cians, is  good  for  foe  state,  as 
well  as  society.  Society  is  like 
an  amoeba:  it  moves  from  the 
margins,  not  from  foe  centre. 
Cut  off  from  its  margins,  the 
state  can  only  sclarotise  and 
shrivel,  becoming  ever 
responsive  to  change. 

Heterodoxy  and  subversion 
are  the  ushers  of  progress. 


LLUffmATtOft  DANE.  PUOLES 


Unite  against  Baghdad 


Britain  must  help  the  Iraqi  hijackers 
in  search  of  asylum,  and  ignore  those 
Tories  calling  for  their  return,  argues 

Emma  Nicholson  - for  we  have 
done  little  to  curb  SaddanVstyranny 


N THE  wake  of  the  Iraqi 
dissidents’  hijack  of  a 
Sudan  Airways  passen- 
ger plane  and  its  conse- 
quential di-awta  on  Brit- 
ish soil,  it  Is  timely  , to 
examine  both  the.  British 
Government's  response  to 
this  potential  tragedy  and  to 
the  vast,  continuing  disaster 
that  is  Saddam’s  Iraq.  None 
of  us  knows  who  the  hijack- 
ers are  nor  .whom  they  repre- 
sent, but  it  seems  likely  that 
they  are  high-ranking  offi- 
cials. probably  from  Sad- 
dam's army  or  even  his  noto- 
rious Republican  Guard. 
How  else  could  they  haw 
beat  allowed  to  leave  IraA 
together  with  their  families? 
Even  some  of  his  most  tong- 
serving  diplomats  are  forbid* 
d rate  take  wives  an* 
dren  with  them  otxtsiffe^e 
borders  of  Iraq-  Their  fam- 
ilies are  held  hosta^  ^Ji 
lives  and  safety  conditional 

upon  the  travellii«mmnto 

nStum.  Such  relative  free- 
dom to  travel  in  entire  family 
can  only  mean  one 
Sr-  these  men  wm*  close 
toSaddam  Hussein  himself 
and  foetr  defection  would 
mean  prolonged  and 
in*  execution  forthem  and 
follr- families  if  they  were 


caught  by  Iraqi  agents  still 
loyal  to  the  regime.  Ironi- 
cally, until  Saddam  falls,  foe 
detectors’  safest  place  may  be 
the  British  prisons,  with  fam- 
ily members  outside  given 
some  security  protection. 
Were  these  men  dose  to  Sad- 
dam, as  I believe  to  be  the 
case,  then  they  have  knowl- 
edge which  governments 
seeking  his  downfall  would 
find  useful  in  strengthening 
the  case  at  the  United 
Nations  for  the  continuance 
of  sanctions.  This  dreadful 
weapon,  proven  so  successful 
in  South  Africa  against 
apartheid,  has  had  limited 
success  so  far  against  Sad- 
dam only  in  that  it  has  inhib- 
ited him  from,  major  pur*. 
phases  of  new  or  replacement 
armaments.  This  has  not 
stopped  him,  however,  from 
continuing  to  harm  the  Iraqi 
people.  He  has  laid  waste  the 
country  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  Iraqi  Kurdistan  his  forces 
have  continuously  assaulted 
.towns  and  villages,  destroyed 
harvests  and  slaughtered 
those  who  resist  Admittedly 
he  has  been  grotesquely 
aided  in  this  gruesome  task 
by  the  Iraqi  Kurdistan!  polit- 
ical parties  themselves.  As  a 
White  House  spokesman 


commented  privately  last 
year,  it  has  become  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the 
actions  of  the  Iraqi  Kurds 
towards  each  other  and  those 
of  Saddam’s  armies  against 
them.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Turkish  Kurdish  community 
has  blurred  the  picture  inter- 
nationally and  may  have 
cloaked  from  time  to  time  foe 
marauding  Iraqi  army’s 
actions  around  Iraq's  north- 
ern safe-haven.  The  bitter 
pill  for  those  countries  such 
as  the  United  Kingdom  who 
initiated  and  still  support  foe 
safe-haven,  has  been  the 
sight  of  Barzani  and  Talabani 
fighting  each  other  as  op- 
posed to  moving  against 
Baghdad 

Ibis  Iraqi  opposition  in- 
ability to  have  a clear  focus 
and  a single  aim  has  dogged 
their  efforts  to  dislodge  Sad- 
dam for  years.  Surely  one 
form  of  opposition,  and  by  far 
the  strongest  should  come 
from  the  very  large  Iraqi 
communities  now  sheltering 
in  the  region  and  the  West 
The  United  Kingdom  har- 
bours. perhaps  65,000  Iraqi 
refugees.  France  has  a 
smaller  number,  as  does  Ger- 
many. The  Europeans'  vol- 
ume of  Iraqi  refugees  shrinks 
in  comparison  with  the 
645,000  who  have  gained  a 
safe  haven  in.  Iran,  where  I 
assist  90,000  to  survive 
through  the  Amar  (Assisting 
Marsh  Arabs  and  Refugees) 


More  have  fled  to  Syria  or 
Lebanon,  and  others  again, 
although. very  small  in  num- 
ber, are  in  the  US.  AH  of 


these  communities  are  be- 
devilled by  a singular  lack  of 
cohesion  and  aims.  Turning 
again  to  the  battle  against 
apartheid,  foe  Iraqi  opposi- 
tion would  do  well  to  study 
the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC).  Despite  their  difficul- 
ties, which  are  being  aired 
now  in  front  of  Archbishop 
Tutu  and  follow  members  of 
foe  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission,  they  form  a 
model  which  the  Iraqi 
National  Congress  (INC) 
would  do  well  to  study.  Wher- 
ever they  were  living,  mem- 
bers of  foe  ANC  put  foe  aims 
of  the  organisation  above 
their  tribal  grievances.  The 
destruction  of  apartheid  and. 
one-man-one- vote  (one- wom- 
an too)  in  South  Africa  were 
their  goals  — which  they 
have  achieved.  A modern 
miracle  created  by  consis- 
tent, united  work. 


N CONTRAST,  the  Iraqi 
National  Congress,  de- 
spite its  backing  by  the 
European  Union,  the  US 
and  many  Gulf  regional 
governments,  has  been  riven 
by  disunity.  Without  a uni- 
fied opposition  within  and 
outside  Iraq,  how  can  sympa- 
thetic governments  assist  the 
people  of  Iraq  in  any  tangible 
way  other  than  through  the 
provision  of  humanitarian 
aid? 

Of  course,  it  could  rightly 
have  been  expected  by  all  and 
sundry  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  have  taken  a 
lead  political  role.  After  all, 
Iraq  was  a British  protector- 
ate. It  was  the  British  who 


determined  the  shape  of  mod- 
ern-day Iraq,  with  its  awk- 
ward and  unwieldly  three- 
part  mixture  of  the 
independently  minded 
Kurds,  foe  non-political  and 
hard-working  majority  group 
of  Shi’a  in  the  South,  and  the 
Ottoman- Em  pir  e-  b a eke  d 
Sunni,  the  minority  to  whom 
the  British  gave  power  In  the 
20s.  Yet,  despite  our  great 
knowledge  of  Iraq,  from 
which  seems  to  stem  the  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  view  that  Iraq 
is  a European  problem,  the 
British  Government  choose1 
to  stand  aside  and  watch  raid 
photograph  while  foe  histor- 
ic marshlands  of  Mesopota- 
mia were  destroyed. 

With  this  background  it  is 
proper  for  Britain  to  give  all 
the  assistance  possible  to  the 
Iraqi  refugees.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  it  be  right  to 
do  other  than  actively  oppose 
In  every  way  possible  aerial 
terrorism  such  as  the  hijack- 
ing of  an  aircraft.  But  we 
should  also  recogn  ise  the  des- 
perate situation  in  which  the 
Iraqi  people  find  themselves. 
Extradition  to  a country 
where  death  certainly 
awaits,  even  with  Sudan  as  a 
stopover,  is  not  a solution 
within  recent  rulings  of- the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights,  or  older  international 
conventions.  But  it  is  typical 
of ‘today’s  Conservatives  that 
they  should  call  for  it 
nonetheless. 


Emma  Nicholson,  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  for  Devon  West 
and  Torrldge,  chairs  the  British 
All-Party  Group  on  Iraq 


Your  life  is 
still  in 
your  hands 


Meg  Henderson 


EMUSEMENT  was  the 
first  reaction  to  videos 
of  operations  being  sold 
totlM  High  Street  Then  came 
wonderment  that  such 
would  find  a market  and 
finally,  outrage  that  our  NHS 
ills  and  ailments  should  be 
used  to  enrich  entrepreneurs 
m the  entertainment  industrv 

Well,  grisly  films  will  find  a 
ready  market  — there  really 
are  people  out  there  like  that 
Besides,  we  must  remember 
that  the  company  producing 
this  novel  approach  to  family 
entertainment  was  also  be- 
hind that  other  “educational" 
film,  depicting  executions. 
How  shocking,  went  the 
theory;  let's  see  it  again  in 
slow  motion,  just  to  be  sure. 

This  time  round  a spokes- 
man for  the  company  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  idea 
of  making  money  from  what 
are  essentially  training  films 
for  student  doctors  came  from 
the  medics  concerned  in  the 
original  filming.  You  know, 
those  kindly,  caring,  20th-cen- 
tury Gods  we  entrust  with  the 
wellbeing  and  lives  of  our 
nearest  and  dearest  as  well  as 
our  own. 

I have  no  Idea  if  this  is  true, 
though  i wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised. and  the  courts  will 
decide  if  these  deeply  offen- 
sive videos  should  be  sold. 
But  there  are  matters  arising 
that  need  to  be  addressed, 
have  needed  to  be  addressed 
for  rather  a long  time  actu- 
ally, so  perhaps  opening  this 
particular  can  of  worms  will 
turn  out  to  be  a good  thing 
after  aQ. 

The  main  problem  with  doc- 
tor-patient relationships  is 
that  all  foe  power  has  tradi- 
tionally been  grasped  by  one 
pair  of  hands.  As  patients  we 
willingly  let  the  medics  make 
all  decisions,  from  what  is 
wrong  to  why  and  what  can  or 
will  be  done.  The  perceived 
wisdom  Is  that  medics  know, 
best;  they  have  a'  vocation! 
after  all,  to  heal  ns.  Yet  the 
only  people  who  believe  that 
are  the  general  public,  and 
doctors  make  liberal  use  of 
this  innocent  misplaced  faith 
when  it  suits  them.  Being  an 
ex-medic  myself,  I know  bet- 
ter. 

Let  me  tell  you  a truth  se- 
cretly acknowledged  only  by 
medics.  Doctors  are  just 
people  like  the  rest  of  us;  they 
are  not  Gods.  They  have  a 
living  to  make,  they  have  fam- 
ily problems,  mortgages  to 
meet  garage  bills  to  pay,  golf 
chibs  to  join  and  boats  to  buy. 
Get  close  to  them  and  you  find 
a rather  immature  set  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  gone  to 
school,  then  to  university  and 
into  hospital  life-  It  is  still  the 


case  that  a great  many  of 
them  come  from  similarly  af- 
flicted parentage.  What  they 
tend  not  to  have  is  experience 
of  normal  life.  Indeed,  one  of 
their  greatest  handicaps  in 
dealing  with  the  majority  of 
their  patients  is  the  dnw  div- 
ide. They  see  a great  deal  of 
suffering,  but  they  don’t  nec- 
essarily experience  it 

The  picture,  I'm  told,  is 
changing,  but  most  doctors 
stiU  come  from  different 
social  backgrounds  from  foe 
mass  of  their  patients;  they 
have  been  raised  and  live  in 
areas  where  money  isn’t  a 
problem;  they  are  used  to  bet- 
ter amenitites  and  a higher 
standard  of  living;  they 
often  don’t  speak  the  same 
language,  even  if  both  think 
it’s  English. 

The  product  of  this  social 
and  cultural  divide  is  an  ac- 
ceptance by  both  sides  that 
doctors  know  best  — foe  tradi- 
tional paternal  role  of  the 
medics  supported  by  both 
sides.  This  Is  reinforced  by 
the  projection  of  foe  God-like 
aura,  useful  for  stopping  poss- 
ible dissentlon  in  Its  tracks, 
not  to  mention  an  untold 
number  of  legal  actions  for 
medical  negligence,  malprac- 
tice, or  (as  we  are  beginning 
to  call  it)  medical  accident 
But  it  works  against  foe  doc- 
tor as  well  as  the  patient  It  is, 
for  instance,  unrealistic  and 
unfair  to  believe  that  doctors 
never  make  mistakes;  trust 
me  on  this  one,  I have  wit- 
nessed many.  When  they  do,  it 
isn’t  always  because  they  are 
hopeless,  or  have  murderous 
intent  most  are  genuine  mis- 
takes by  very  fallible  human 
beings. 

Instead  of  hounding  some 
unfortunate  medic  through 
the  courts  and  foe  press,  it 
would  make  sgnw  to  have  a 
no-fault  compensation  system. 
What  we  have  is  foe  medical 
profession  closing  ranks  to 
protect  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good,  thereby  dumping  the  in- 
nocent victim:  the  patient  All 
in  their  best  interests,  you 
understand. 

OTH  sides  need  to  grow 
up.  Patients  have  to  get 
to  grips  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  wellbeing  Is 
their  own  business.  You  don’t 
accept  the  first  quote;  it's 
your  life,  you  have  the  right  to 
auk  questions,  request  expla- 
nations and  require  your  doc- 
tor to  came  up  with  available 
alternatives,  not  just  foe  pre- 
ferred option.  And  doctors 
have  to  divest  themselves  of 
that  handy  aura  they  hide 
behind,  and  stop  behaving 
like  prime  donnas  when  con- 
fronted by  patients  who  exer- 
cise their  rights. 

That  is  how  it  works  when 
medics  themselves  become  pa- 
tients. Medic  patients  would 
never  find  their  innards  ex- 
posed on  video  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sad  creatures  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the 

“pleasure". 

There  is  another  alterna- 
tive, of  course.  Go  private. 


Meg  Henderson  Is  the  author  of 
Finding  Peggy  (Corgi) 
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The  Direct  Lino  Tracker  PEP. 

There  are  so  many  PEPs  about  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
know  which  one  to  buy.  Well.at  Direct  Line  we  have  just 
launched  our  new  Tracker  PEP  which  invests  in  100  of 
the  UK’s  largest  companies. 

Unlike  most  bank  and  building  society  savings 
accounts,  you  pay  no  tax  on  the  money  you  make.  You 
can  start  this  investment  with  a minimum  lump  sum 
of  £500  or  make  regular  monthly  investments  from  £30, 
up  co  the  maximum  of  £6,000  a year. 

Why  not  call  us  now  quoting  reference  3GAB. 


0141  889  7737 


0121  711  7737 


0117  945  7737 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Abram  Games 


Graphic  images 
for  war  and  work 


ABRAM  Games. 

who  has  died  aged 
82,  was  one  of  the 
last  great  British 
poster  designers 
and  the  brat-known  and  the 
most  versatile,  prolific  and 
single-minded  of  than  all.  The 
wartime  posters  which  first 
made  him  famous  broke  new- 
ground  in  bringing  new  or 
unusual  graphic  ideas  to  a 
vast,  popular  but  in  part  unso- 
phisticated audience,  starved 
of  any  such  stimulus;  they 
were  vivid,  strong  and  always 
easy  to  understand.  His  post- 
ers (some  270  in  all  were  pub- 
lished), neatly  signed 
A Games,  were  always  fresh 
and  unpredictable;  many,  like 
the  ATS  girl  became  classics 
of  their  kind. 

Abram  Games  was  born  in 
Whitechapel.  His  father  was  a 
Latvian  photographer,  his 
mother  a Russo-Folish  seam- 
stress. He  went  to  the  Grocers' 
Company  school  in  Hackney 
Downs,  and  then  briefly  to 
Saint  Martin's  School  of  Art, 
worked  for  a while  as  assis- 
tant to  his  fatter,  and  then  as  : 
studio  assistant  in  a commer- 
cial art  studio  which  eventu- 
ally sacked  him  for  being  too 
independent  So,  aged  S,  be  i 
went  freelance,  and  after  a 
struggle  getting  started  he 
began  to  get  poster  commis- 
sions — from  Shell  ROSPA.  i 
the  GPO  and  a few  industrial  I 
clients.  But  it  was  the  war  that  ! 
got  him  going  properly.  The 
War  Office  quickly  turned  the 
infantry  private  Into  the  first 
official  war  poster  designer 
and  be  designed  over  100  post- 
ers for  them. 

I can  remember  some  of 
these  from  my  schooldays;  a 
poster  of  ATS  girl  in  profile;  a 
Careless  Talk  posts'  with  a 
soldier  being  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  a coiled-spring  bayo- 
net another  for  Grow  Your 
Own  Food,  half  cargo  ship, 
half  garden  spade. 

Games's  ideas  and  skills 
were  ideal  for  the  simple,  un- 
commercial messages  of  war- 
time; he  was  the  perfect  man 
for  the  job.  It  is  hard  now  to 
remember  how  powerful  post- 
ers used  to  be.  In  those  inno- 
cent days  when  Games  first 
became  well-known,  posters 
were  real  eye-catchers.  There 
were  four  other  images  far 
them  to  compete  with  — no 
colour  supplements,  no  televi- 
sion — and  any  striking 
images  became  popular  and 


unforgettable.  His  must  have 
stuck  in  many  people's  minds 
as  vividly  as  they  did  in  min* 
After  the  war.  Games  went 
back  to  working  cm  his  own. 
He  was  also  a visiting  lecturer 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
from  1 346-53,  in  Professor 
Richard  Guyaffs  School  erf 
Graphic  Design,  that  curi- 
ously assorted  bunch  cf  tal- 
ents, alongside  Edward  Ardiz- 
zone,  Edward  Bawden.  John 
Nash,  and  Reynolds  Stone.  In 
1947  he  designed  stamp 
which  earned  him  briefly  the 
nickname  “Olympic”  Games. 
Then  in  1948  be  won  frie  com- 
petition for  the  Festival  of 
Britain  symbol.  This  optimis- 
tic ami  easily  understood  de- 
sign of  a festive  but  vaguely 
3D  Britannia  draped  with  a 
little  red  and  white  bunting. 


in  1959.  and  was  awarded  the 
Royal  Society  of  Art’s  silver 
medal  in  1962;  he  was  hon- 
oured with  many  interna- 
tional exhibitions  and  interna- 
tional design  awards. 

Games's  skill  lay  partly  in 
paring  an  idea  down  to  its 
essential  minimum  while 
keeping  it  interrating  and 
striking  He  often  used  star- 
tling visual  comparisons  com- 
bining two  oddly  assorted 
ideas  into  one  — a copy  of  the 
FT  into  a striding  city  gent  in 
pink,  a bowler  hit  into  the  G 
of  Guinness,  a parasol  handle 
into  the  J cf  Jersey,  a starved 
rib  cage  into  an  ear  erf  wheat 
They  look  much  better  than 
they  sound. 

Games  was  part  of  a Euro- 
pean tradition  that  included 
artists  like  John  HeartSeld  in 


was  popular  in  the  best  sense, 
and  was  probably  his  most 
widely  known  single  work. 

Games  went  on  to  design 
many  more  symbols  and  de- 
vices for  other  prominent 
bodies  like  the  BBC,  British 
Aluminium  and  the  Queen's 
Award  for  Industry,  and  post- 
age stamps  for  Jersey  and  Is- 
rael. But  it  was  as  a poster 
designer  that  he  remained 
preeminent  — assured,  wide- 
ranging  and  fruitful. 

Apart  from  his  many  de- 
signs for  London  Transport, 
his  posters  were  no  longer  for 
the  public  sector  but  for  Mur- 
phy radios,  the  Jersey  Tourist 
Board,  The  Times  and  The 
Financial  Times,  Guinness, 
the  UN  Freedom  from  Hunger 
campaign,  and  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Theatre.  There 
were  many  too  for  Israel  — 
Games  was  a practising  ortho- 
dox Jew  throughout  his  life. 
He  became  an  OBE  in  1958  and 
a Royal  Designer  for  Industry 


Germany  and  AM  Cassandre 
in  France,  and  an  English  tra- 
dition that  included  E 
MrKniflftfr  Kauffer  and  Ashley 

Haviaden  as  well  as  Games's 
nearer  contemporaries  such 
as  Tom  Eckersley.  George 
Him  and  FHK  Henrion.  What 
was  unique  to  Games  was  his 
range,  precision  and  crafts- 
manship. He  took  pride  in  his 
skill  in  using  an  airbrush, 
considered  rather  a common 
tool  when  I was  at  die  RCA; 
Games  could  use  it  as  if  it  was 
apenciL 

His  posters  gave  you  plenty 
to  look  at  He  was  tireless  and 
self-critical  in  the  way  he  de- 
veloped his  ideas,  through 
many  tiny  studies  — - as  be 
wrote  recently,  "I  never  work 
large,  because  my  interest  has 
always  been  in  poster  design 
and  posters  seen  from  a dis- 
tance are  smalL  If  ideas  do  not 
work  when  they  are  an  inch 
high,  they  are  never  going  to 
work." 


Later  on  he  sometimes 
chose  a broader  treatment  a 
Keep  Britain  Tidy  road 
sweeper,  a Top  Person  in  a 
toga  reading  The  Times.  But 
his  most  characteristic  and 
expressive  work  is  in  his 
tighter  and  more  precise  vein: 
his  idealised  faces  — the  sym- 
bolic goddess  like  the  ATS  girl 
and  the  Festival  Britannia. 

These  idealised  heads  are 
not  quite  flesh-and-Wood,  they 
are  visions  of  perfection,  im- 
personal and  even  sexy  but 
writ  alive.  Camp*  was  inter- 
ested in  drawing  — he  had 
gone  to  evening  life  classes 
while  he  was  at  St  Martin's  — 
but  character,  personality, 
oddity  interested  him  less 
than  ideas. 

Gaines  always  worked  an 
his  own  at  his  north  London 
home.  He  was  serious  and.  ded- 
icated: “1  am  a very  deter- 
mined man.  1 will  make  it 
work  if  I know  it  is  right”  He 
spoke  dearly  and  lucidly 
about  the  way  he  worked.  He 
would  argue  with  conviction, 
but  not  with  teat  — indeed.  1 
never  saw  him  let  himself  go 
in  any  way. 

Games  may  have  been  shy 
on  occasion  but  be  did  not 
seem  to  lack  self-confidence. 
He  believed  in  wbat  he  did 
without  any  apparent  doubts 
and  quite  without  irony. 
When  an  pjpment  of  homour 
appeared  in  his  work,  it 
seemed  slightly  out  of  charac- 
ter. I don't  think  he  would 
ever  have  made  a design  that 
was  subversive  or  critical  of 
the  established  order,  or  even 
faintly  mischievous.  Maybe 
his  Polish  and  Latvian  parents 
passed  on  to  him  a polite  and 
uncritical  respect  for  British 
attitudes. 

Asa  person  he  was  friendly, 
considerate  and  encouraging, 
as  a teacher  (he  taught  me  in 
my  first  year  at  the  RCA),  be 
could  also  be  quite  firm.  He 
had  strong  principles:  he  once 
refused  to  join  the  Alliance 
Graphique  Internationale  be- 
cause he  thought  it  didst  But 
be  liked  keeping  in  touch  with 
his  fellow  designers,  and  with 
what  students  were  doing. 
Even  late  in  life  he  went  on  , 
cp«»ing  jmri  Ttplping  many  of 
them.  1 last  saw  him  at  the 
RCA's  degree  show  a few 
months  ago,  when  he  was  his 
usual  courteous,  unassertive 
and  warm  self. 

Abram  Gaines's  world  has 
gone.  People  still  design  post- ! 
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‘I  don't  think  be  would  have  made  a design  that  was  subversive.’  Graphic  designer,  Abram  Games  fas  1990  mm  conaht 


ers.  but  no  longer  as  a profes- 
sion. The  liveliest  posters  are 
often  Hypostad  Television  has 
taken  the  punch  out  of  com- 
mercial posters;  the  hoardings 
have  to  grub  along  an  infan- 
tile political  posters  and  ciga- 
rette ads  that  are  not  allowed 
on  television.  Poster  images 
are  now  mostly  photographic. 
The  kind  of  playfol  or  surreal 


distortions,  the  visual  tricks 
that  dunes  played  with  paint, 
are  now  done  routinely  and 
anonymously  on  computers:  it 
would  not  occur  to  anyone  to 
wonder  who  had  done  them. 

All  Abram  Gaines's  designs 
were  recognisably  his  own. 
They  had  rigour,  imagination, 
passion  and  individuality.  He 
was  proud  of  his  work  and  his 


profession.  And  he  was  lucky 
— and  clever  — - in  contriving, 
over  a long  and  creative  work- 
ing life,  to  keep  on  doing  what 
he.  did  best.  In  his  chosen 
medium  he  was  a master. 

In  1948  he  married  the  tex- 
tile designer  Marianne  Sal- 
fekL  Marianne  died  in  1988  of 
multiple  sclerosis;  Abram  had 
looked  after  her  with  great 


devotion.  They  had  a son. 
llanirf.  and  two  daughters.  So- 
phie and  Naomi.  His  compan- 
ion and  friend  in  Liter  years 
was  Peggy  Epstein. 


David  OmtiMiian 


Abram  Game*,  graphic  artist, 
born  July  29,  1914;  died  August 
21. 1996 


Sylvia  Fisher 

The  voice 
of  Gloriana 


WHEN  Sylvia  Fisher, 
who  has  died  aged 
86,  appeared  as  Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore at 
Covent  Garden  on  December 
9.  1948.  nobody  would  have 
guessed  that  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  stepped  on 
to  the  operatic  stage.  They 
would  have  been  surprised, 
too,  to  learn  that  she  had  been 
accepted  by  the  company  only 
after  five  auditions.  But  if  the 
management  bad  been  slow  to 
•make  up  their  minds,  the  res- 
ponse of  critics  and  public  was 

immediate:  foe  new  Austra- 
lian soprano  was  greeted  with 
warm-hearted  admiration 
which  was  to  increase  with 
every  performance  she  gave 
over  the  following  decade  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House. 

Born  in  Melbourne.  Sylvia 
Fishar  became  known  as  a 
lieder  and  oratorio  singer, 
also  performing  a handful  erf 
operatic  roles  fnduding  Aida 
and  Donna  Anna  for  the  Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. ShP  came  to  England  in 
1947.  where  foe  door  suddenly 
opened  for  her  after  a year 


during  which  loneliness  had 
frequently  made  her  feel  like 
returning  home. 

She  was  always  a person  of 
melancholy  and  pessimistic 
disposition,  even  at  the  height 
of  her  success.  Although  she 
started  at  the  top  and  was 
always  entrusted  with  foe 
most  prestigious  roles  at  Co- 
vent Garden,  she  seemed  to 
lack,  self-confidence  even 
when  surrounded  by  friends 
who  loved  her. 

Within  a couple  of  seasons 
she  had  triumphed  in  the 
Wagnerian  roles  of  Senta,  Elsa 
and  SiegUnde.  also  Mozart’s 
Countess  and  Strauss's  Mars- 
cbaEin.  As  Sieglinde  she  was 
compared  to  Lotte  Lehmann 
for  foe  warmth  of  her  stage 
presence  and  her  vocal  radi- 
ance. She  was  later  to  combine 
these  qualities  with,  all  the 
necessary  heroic  command 
for  Brftnnhilde.  Her 
Marscballin  always  domi- 
nated Der  Rosenkanolier.  for 
this  was  a character  with 
which. she  identified.  Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf  presented  a 
more  sophisticated  character. 


Regme  C respin  a more  sensu- 
ous one,  but  Sylvia  Fisher  was 
foe  most  convincing  in  por- 
traying the  pathos  of  the  wom- 
an finally  renouncing  her 
younger  lover. 

Other  important  roles  in- 
cluded Ellen  in  Peter  Grimes 
which  was  later  to  hring  a 
fruitful  association  with  Ben- 
jamin Britten,  also  Isolde  and 
TurandoL  This  last  was  her 
only  Italian  role,  though  she 
had  become  Italian  by  mar- 
riage toUbaldo  Gardini  a pro- 
fessor of  violin  who  subse- 
quently joined  foe  music  staff 
of  Covent  Garden  and  who 
helped  to  secure  engagements 
for  her  to  sing  in  Rome,  Bolo- 
gna and  other  Italian  opera 
houses.  Her  last  undertakings 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House 
were  in  Janacek's  Jerusfa  and 
Poulenc’s  Dialogues  Des  Gar- 
miUtes.  both  of  which  showed 
how  she  had  matured  as  an 
actress  over  foe  years. 

In  1958  it  seemed  that  her 
career  was  over,  but  five  years 
later  she  made  a welcome 
return  to  the  stage  with  the 
English  Opera  Grotto,  singing 
first  Lady  Billows  in  Albert 
Herring  and  then  parts  in 
other  Britten  operas.  On  the 
night  of  the  composer’s  50th 
birthday,  November  22,  1963, 
she  enjoyed  an  outstanding 
success  at  foe  Royal  Festival 
Hall  as  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a 
concert  performance  of  Glor- 
iana, which  had.  been,  so  1 
poorly  received  at  Covent  Gar- 
den as  foe  Coronation  opera  i 
10  years  earlier. 

During  the  performance  i 


news  came  through  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination, 
so  what  should  have  been  a 
celebration  dinner  in  her  Lon- 
don home  afterwards  became 
an  occasion  for  grief  as  we  sat 
at  table  watching  the  events  in 
Dallas  being  shown  on 
television. 

Fortunately  the  perfor- 
mance of  Gloriana,  though 
given  little  press  coverage  was 
not  forgotten,  and  it  was 
staged  at  Sadler’s  Weils  three 
years  later,  again  with  Sylvia 
Fisher  in  the  title  role.  This 
time  it  was  acclaimed  even  by 
those  critics  who  had  dis- 
missed it  originally,  and  it 
remained  in  the  repertoire  for 
several  seasons- 

Fisher,  the  most  modest  of 
artists,  once  confided  to  me 
that  what  gave  her  mist  plea- 
sure in  foe  whole  of  her  career 
was  the  part  she  had  played  in 
winning  for  this  opera  the 
recognition  it  deserved  but 
which  had  been  withheld  for 
so  long.  Britten  expressed  his : 
gratitude  by  writing  the  part  I 
of  Miss  Wingrave  for  her  in  i 
his  television  opera  Owen ; 
Wingrave,  which  brought  her 
back  to  Covent  Garden  in  its 
staged  version  in  1973.  She 
was  then  63,  and  her  career 
had  come  frill  circle  after  a 
quarter  of  a century.  It  could 
scarcely  have  come  about  in  a 
happier  way. 


Frank  (kamUl*  Barker 

Sylvie  Fisher,  opera  singer,  bom 
April  18,  1910;  died  August  25, 
7996 


Birthdays 


Lord  (Richard)  Attenbor- 
ough, producer,  director, 
chairman.  Channel  4,  73;  Sir 
Evelyn  de  Rothschild,  mer- 
chant banker.  65;  Dame  Mary 
Donaldson,  first  woman  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  75;  William 
Friedkin.  film  director,  57;  El- 
liott Gould,  actor.  58:  Thom 
Gunn,  poet,  67;  Lenny  Henry, 
comedian.  38;  Marmaduke 
Hussey,  former  chairman. 
BBC  board  of  governors,  73; 
Michael  Jackson,  rock  singer, 
38;  Tony  Newton  MP.  Leader 
erf  the  Commons,  59;  Dick 
Spring,  deputy  prime  minister. 
Republic  of  Ireland.  46. 


Death  Notices 

egowpm  rata  On  m*  asu>  auoum 

TN&nMtfMbaSMralonallina*  FELIX 

EDMUND,  dsar  Ron  at  Itw  an  Walter  are 

Lana  Crowtfar  are  much  towd  brodwr, 

u«ae.  great  wicib  and  coma  Senrtc*  H 

SL  FWI  Church.  wimmtJton  on  Tuesday 

3rd  Seotamtaer  at  3 00pm  poor  to  commit- 

tal at  Mancnester  Crematorium  at  ISSpm 
Famoy  flowers  only  Ptoase  Enquiries  H 

PeppanBna  & Sons  Ltd.  Tel  0161881  5303 
OORNUN  John  Patar.  0.0,  at  Swan. 

Buxton  Oarbrsfctre.  fonrorty  of  Bmtnster, 

Edward  and  Fiona  and  onnttather.  Funare 
price  at  St  GUea  Churcn.  Haranoton.  Dor. 

Oyahhe.  on  Monday  2nd  Septambar,  at  1.15 

pm.  foftomd  tty  private  cremation  Family 

Sowar*  only.  Donations  lo  Bmtth  Haan 
Foundation,  do  David  H South.  Fimrai 

□tractors.  Fountain  Mown.  Fountain  Straw. 

Leek  ST  13  8JSL  Tot  01 538  330861. 

40.  IntMTOtHMIBl  AIDS 
‘ '■  ' Copan hapan. 

1 Hid  passion 

— --  sorely  mtsead  by  Kirsten  and  Ms 
many  irlanda  around  the  wend 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0l?1  713  436?  Fax  0171  713  4120. 


Jackdaw 


Curry  favour 

Step  one;  wear  napkins  on 
faces,  bandit-style. 

Step  two:  all  shout  in  unison, 
“hands  up  for  lager!" 

Step  three:  front  row  prop  to 
order  ‘Topp adorns,  and  many 
of  them!" 

Step  four:  sing:  “You've  lost 
thatloringfeeJlng"  immedi- 
ately segueing  into  theme 
tune  from  Hawaii  Five-D. 

Step  five:  receive  poppadoms 
and  wear  napkins  on  heads. 
Step  six:  order  curry  loudly, 
eg  “Chicken  Dupiaza!  Plain 
rice  and  that’s  it!" 

Step  seven:  accuse  the  person 
called  Simon  that  he's  had  a 
sly  puke  in  foe  bogs. 

Step  eight:  Simon  to 


deny  said  accusation. 

Step  nine:  receive  and  eat 
curry — it  is  essential  that 
large  quantities  of  rice 
remain  untouched. 

Step  ten:  argue  over  foe  bill, 
belch  and  leave. 

By  one  o'clock  foe  ritual’s 
over.  Jerusalem  is  now  just  a 
few  hundred  yards  down  foe 
street,  and  the  waiters  smile. 
But  didn't  they  object  to  that 
lot?  "Tbey'ra  not  bad 
people,”  says  the  manager, 
Mohlbur  “Ray"  Rahman. 

"They  may  be  drunk,  but 
they’re  not  destructive — dll 
they  want  to  do  is  to  shout  and 
enjoy  themselves," 

Guy  Walters  finds  that  people 
will  stand  by  their  naan,  in 
Maxim. 

Fine  wine 

1.  Always  carry  a corkscrew. 

2.  Store  your  wines  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house. 

3.  Try  to  keep  a cellar  book,  or 
at  least  a note  of  what  you 
have  drunk  and  enjoyed. 

4.  If  you  are  buying  for  Invest- 
ment. always  buy  the  best 
wine  you  can  afford:  go  for 
quality  rather  than  quantity. 

5.  Buy  only  the  best  vintages 


for  investment,  for  reputation 
creates  its  own  demand. 

6.  Spend  money  on  proper 
glassware,  and  never  serve 
wine  In  small  glasses. 

7.  Do  not  serve  red  burgundy 

too  warm,  nor  white  burgundy 

too  cold. 

8.  Drink  wines  to  suit  your 
mood  rather  than  to  match  the 
food. 

A sample  ofDecanter’s  top 
tippling  hints. 

Erotic  front 

FT  WAS  4pm  on  the  13th  Boor 
ofahotelmPaddingtonwhenl 
discovered  waistbands.  He 
was  scanning  the  horizon  line, 
mist  piling  off  St  Paul’s  but  my. 
view  was  a radiator  and  an 
inch-and-a-half  thick  strip  of 
elastic  waistband.  The  pants 
were  nice  oiive-green-and- 
apricot-striped-soft-cotton 
shorts, but the  waistband. . .1 
mean  it  was  big,  a bloody  great 
chastity  belt  a 28”  suspension 
ring  of  corregated  fabric.  It  cut 
his  body  into  biographical 
halves —above:  the  slow  curve 
of  a man-size  torso;  below  12 
inches  of  boyish  pants.  My 
next  waistband  epiphany  hap- 
pened in  the  gym.  Lying  on  my 


side  stretching  my  leg,  I rolled 
ova-  to  face  a body . again  cut 

' in  half  by  the  thinnest  draw- 
string waistband  cm  a pair  of 
softest  cotton  trousera.  The 
drawstring  held  In  a faded  T- 
sfairt,  showed  a slither  of 
colour  of  underpants  here  and 
there.  It  made  the  man  appear 
fragile  and  tender.  Waistbands 
are  the  most  exquisitely  erotic 
fiungs.  The  waistband  on  a 
pair  of  trousers  is  rigged  fora 
mmi’s  sexuality,  the  horizon- 
tal divide  between  above  and 
below,  between  the  working 
man  and  the  sexual  man. 
Through  decades  Of  fashion, 
waistbands  have  told  us,  mare 
in  ^tofUmnil  ahmit  Tnpn’ftffiib- 
lic  image  then  any  amount  of 
cloth  and  colour. 

Harriet  Quick  caresses  to  being 
a uxdstband [fetishist  in  Arena 
Homme  Plus. 

High  Times 

DANIELLE — Cannabis 
dealer  Age:  30  Area:  South 
London  I'm  a single  mother 
wifo  two  boys,  both  under  six, 
and  rve  been  living  on  foe 
social.  I get  £96.40 a week— and 
it  doesn’t  go  anywhere.  Dealing 
gives  me  a quality  of  life  that  I 


couMn’tgetfromdoingany- 
foing  else.  I’ve  got  a car,  I get  to 
go  cm  holiday  a few  times  a 
year  and  my  kids  don’t  feel  left 
out  for  toys  and  things.  1 deal 
mostly  with  resin  and  same 
weed.  I pretty  much  double  my 
money  each  time  I get  a nine 
bar,  a 100  per  cent  mark  up 
The  police  aren't  that  inter- 
ested if  you’re  atmy  level...  m 
sell  to  anyone,  rve  got  doctors, 
dentists,  you  name  it — but  I 
won't  sell  it  to  kids. 

Judith— Ecstasy  deala  Age: 
27  Area:  North  London  Noth- 
ing illegal  is  ever  kept  in  foe 
house.  That's  bow  I got  nicked 
last  time.  We  had  about  £10,000 
worth  of  E and  speed.  1 didn’t 
want  it  at  foe  house  because  of 
foe  kids,  but  the  person  who 
normally  looks  after  the  stuff 
was  away  until  the  following 
morning.  1 was  really  worried 
and  the  babysitter  was  in  the 
house.  He’s  only.  13.  He  said 
he'd  have  it  in  his  room  fa  foe 
night  But  Fd  been  grassed  up. 
The  next  morning  they  went 
round  to  his  house.  Theyfbuad 
drugs  and  asked  him  whose 
they  were.  He  said  they  were 
mine.  He's  only  a kid.  They 
came  and  arrested  me.  Down  at 
the  station  they  were  trying  to 


make  mesay  ft  all  belonged  to 
my  boyfriend  Marcus.  In  foe 
end  they  charged  me  and  the 
babysitter  and  I got  ball  be- 
cause cfmeand  foe  kids.  Mar- 
cus knew  this  bloke  who’d  been. 

caugtowithaloadofdrugs.'He 

pleaded  guilty  and  was  going  to 
prison  any  way,  so  Marcus  af- 
fered  him  eight  grand  to  put  his 
hands  up  to  my  lot  as  wed,  so  he 
did . . .leant  see  myself  stop- 
ping. I won’t  work  nine-tofive 
after  doing  this  now! 


Flying  high  in  Sky 


Michael — Cocaine  dealer 
Age:  24  Area:  Bristol 
Td  come  to  England  on  a long 
holiday.  Then  X mete  girl  and 
two  months  later  she  got  preg- 
nant My  visa  was  run  out  and 
I didn't  have  a social  security 
number  and  I couldn’t  get  an- 
other job.  Then  some  guys 
who  sold  stuff  on  foe  frontline, 
ttfey  said.  “Come  on!”  1 didn’t 
.want  to  go  in  too  deep.  The 
first  time  I bought  foe  small- 
est amount  a sixteenth  for 
£150.  In  10  minutes  I'd  sold  out 
and  made  £150  onmy  £150. 

And  then  Z got  greedy.  Pretty 
soon  I was  making  £4,000- 
£5,000  a week.  I also  had  a lot 
of  stuff.  People  who  smoked 
crack  would  go  out  robbing 
and  then  give  you  things  in 


into  the 


Sky  magazine  del 
dealer's  world. 


Cow  comer 

THE  GERMANS  tough  stance 
against  BSE  surely  hit  rock 
bottom  this  week  with  a store 
cancelling  comers  for  top 
quality  prize  cattle  manure — 
because  it  came  from  Wales! 
The  stare,  which  takes  12,000 
bags  ofthe  manure  a year 


Atom  Major  Homfrey  (he  owns 
a farm  in  the  vale  of  Glamor- 
gan), made  the  move  when  the 
consumers  discovered  where 
the  manure  was  coming  from. 
“It’s  absolute  madness  to 
think  that  there  <ym  be  any 
connection  between  BSE  and 
a product  you  put  in  a water- 
mg  can  to  liquid  feed  hanging 
baskets  and  plant  pots,"  he 
said. 

. It  has  been  worked  out  that 
it  would  take  a million  cows 
head  to  tail  to  stretch  the  dis- 
tance between  John  O'  Groats 
and  Lands  End  by  foe  organis- 
ers ol  a marathon  journey  the 
length  of  Great  Britain  de- 
signed to  promote  and  help 
boost  confidence  in  British 
beet  The  promotional  jour- 
ney, One  Million  Cows  Long, 
is  on  12  September. 

&tad  effects  still  prevailing, 
reported  to  foe  Meat  Trades 
Journal. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  Email 
Jackdaw^i‘guardian.co.uk;fitx 
0272-7134356;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  119  Farr ingdon 
Road,  London  ECIR3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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EU  exports  cut  trade  gap 


Pick-up  dispels 
City  anxieties 


Richard  Thomas 
Ecpwumca  Corrospondant 

SURGING  exports  to 
the  Continent  have 
fuelled  a pick-up  in 
the  UK's  trade  per- 
formance. dispel- 
ling City  fears  that  a buoyant 
high  street  would  send  Brit- 
ain spiralling  into  the  red. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics said  yesterday  that  the 
shortfall  with  European  Union 
partners  had  fallen  to  £28  mil- 
lion in  June  against  £SM  mil- 
lion the  previous  month. 


After  a summer  of  upbeat 
figures  on  inflation,  borrow- 
ing and  unemployment;  Trea- 
sury ministers  welcomed 
news  of  a narrowing  trade 
gap  as  a sign  of  new  competi- 
tiveness among  exporters. 

Economists  said  signs, 
showed,  in  contrast  to  past 
recoveries,  that  strong  high- 
street  sales  were  not  sucking 
in  foreign-made  consumer 
goods.  • 

- Jonathan.  Loynes,  at  bro- 
kers HSBC  James  Capel,  said: 
“These  figures  should  lay  to 
rest  any  concerns  that  the 
recent  acceleration  in  domes- 


Dividends  will 
fall  as  Hanson 
is  broken  up 


Roger  Cow* 


THE  demerger  of  Hanson, 
the  formerly  high-flying 
conglomerate,  will  cost 
£95  million  — but  will  leave 
shareholders  worse  off  as  the 
dividends  of  the  constituent 
parts  will  fall  well  short  of  the 
group’s  recent  payouts. 

Hanson  yesterday  revealed 
the  total  cost  of  the  demerger 
exercise,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  January,  in  docu- 
ments posted  to  shareholders 
ahead  of  next  month's  meet- 
ing to  vote  on  the  split.  They 
also  reveal  the  heavy  cost  of 
paying  the  executive  teams. 

Lf  they  approve  the  plan, 
shareholders  will  get  one 
share  in  Imperial  for  every  10 
they  o*ra  in  Hanson,  and  one 
share  in  Millennium  for 
every  70  Hanson  shares. 

Spokesman  Chris  Collins 
said  the  demerger  costs  cov- 
ered the  printing  of  docu- 
ments as  well  as  fees  tor  mer- 
chant banks  and  professional 
advisers.  It  covers  the  spin-off 
of  Imperial  Tobacco  and  the 
US  chemical  company,  Mil- 
lennium, which  shareholders 
will  vote  on  next  month,  and 
the  separate  demerger  of  the 
coal  and  electricity  subsid- 
iary, which  wlU  happen  next 
year. 

The  documents  released 
yesterday  made  plain  that 
shareholders  will  be  receiv- 
ing shares  to  some  risky  ven- 
tures and  will  be  worse  off  in 
the  short  terra. 

The  AUUannlwa  prospectus 
warm  that  the  chemical  com- 
pany — which  includes  SCM, 
the  titanium  dioxide  pro- 
ducer, and  Quantnmn  chemi- 
cals. the  ethylene  manufac- 


turer—will  have  heavy  debts 
and  may  not  be  profitable. 

“There  can  be  no  assurance 
that  it  can  be  operated  profit- 
ably as  a stand  alone  com- 
pany . . . After  the  demerger 
the  company  will  have  to 
meet  all  of  its  cash  require- 
ments through  funds  gener- 
ated internally  from  opera- 
tions and  external 
borrowings  (which  may  be 
more  costly),”  the  statement 
says. 

The  directors  of  Imperial 
Tobacco  are  less  gloomy 
about  the  prospects  tor  the 
John  Player  and  Regal  manu- 
facturer. despite  recent  US 
court  judgments  threatening 
the  cigarette  industry.  “The 
directors  expect  a satisfactory 
outcome  for  the  current  fi- 
nancial year  and  look  for- 
ward ...  Imperial  Tobacco 
with  confidence,"  they  say. 

But  the  Independent  units' 
dividends  will  not  match  the 
12p  per  share  which  Hanson 
shareholders  received  last 
Analysts  expect  a cam- 
dividend  between  6p 

andsp. 

Millennium  is  planning  to 
pay  a vary  low  dividend  as  It 
focuses  cm  long-term  invest- 
ment and  pays  off  net  debt  of 
about  82  billion. 

Imperial  directors  will  be 
eligible  for  hefty  bonuses. 
They  start  off  with  the  chance 
of  winning  free  shares  worth 
one  and  a half  times  their  sal- 
aries if  Imperial  Tobacco's 
share  price  is  better  than  80  of 
the  country’s  fop  100  compa- 
nies. But  if  the  company  is 
taken  over,  as  has  been 
widely  speculated,  they  will 
receive  two  years'  pay  as  well 
as  compensation  for  lost  bo- 
nuses and  pensions. 


Bureau  opens 
more  secure 
route  to  buying 
via  the  net 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  race  to  realise  the 
commercial  potential  of 
the  Internet  hatted  up  yes- 
terday when  UUNET  PIpex 
launched  what  It  claimed  to 
be  the  first  really  secure 

payment  service.  - 
Trading  over  the  net  has 
been  held  back  by  concerns 
about  the  safety  of  giving 
out  personal  financial  in- 
formation, such  as  credit 
card  numbers,  over  such  an 
open  network. 

Richard  Nuttall,  director 
Of  UUNET  Pipe* V elec- 
tronic commerce  division, 
said  the  new  Bnreau  ser- 
vice was  “the  missing  piece 
in  the  Jigsaw”  — a low  cost 

buying  by 

card  in  a shop  ““  phone. 

He  said  custome«  w«dd 
register  free  with  the 
Bureau, 

numbers  and  other  per- 
dftalte  In  encrypted 
torn  once-  Thereafter  toy 

"told  u»  juft  a^»«ne 

and  password,  batwed  w 
^chSucagesshmUdspeni 
exceed  chosen  lhnltt. 

ggsS&  ,■*» 

onlytoihecustojjj^ 

Mr  Nuttall  sdd  » 
ware  comPan>'  JL *5!i_ 
order  house 

SSil* SSSdKensfc*" 

Within  the  year. 


healthy  profit 


Tony  May 


CSHARES  in  Dairy  Crest 
wGroup,  formerly  the  man- 
ufacturing arm  of  the  now  de- 
funct Milk  Marketing  Board, 
surged  27  per  cent  to  198p  on 
their  first  day  of  trading  on 
the  London  stock  exchange. 

This  put  a price  tag  of  ! 
£217-5  million  on  the  DK*s 
third-largest  dairy  producer 
— £46  million  above  Us  initial 
valuation.  This  made  a tidy 
paper  profit  for  the  army  ^af 
small  fanners  who  own  the 
bulk  of  the  shares. 

Worries  over  the  strength 
of  the  new  issue  market  had 
prompted  the  company’s  fi- 
nancial advisers  to  trim  its 

issue  price  to  a modest  I55p. 

Dairy  Crest  sold  about  80 
per  cent  of  its  shares  to  insti- 
tutions but  foe  remaining  70 
per  cent  went  to  the  29,000 
farmers  who  own  the  com- 
pany.  Last  week.  Dairy  Crest 
said  more  than  90  per  cent  of  j 
those  fanners  had  chosen 
shares  rather  than  cash  dur- 
ing the  offer. 

Dairy  Crest’s  pre-tax  profit 
in  the  year  to  March  rose 
from  £22.1  million  to  £37.4 
Staton,  mainly  because  of 
growing  sales  in  cheeses  and 
milk  drinks.  - 

The  group  buys i much  ante 
milk  ftSn 

svnarntivB  of  Britain  S 30,000 

benefit  from  Govern- 
ment’s decision  to  order  Mint 
Maraue  to  refonn  Jts  milk 
selling  system  after  com- 

plaints  that  it  kept  prices  artt 

ftcially  high. 


tic  demand  — and  in  particu- 
lar consumer  activity  — will 
have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  trade  balance.” 

William  Waldegrave,  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
said:  “These  figures  provide 
further  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing competitiveness  of 
British  goods." 

Improving  sales  across  the 
Channel  held  the  June  global 
deficit  unchanged  at 
£1.1  billion,  said  the  ONS, 

compared  with  City  forecasts 
of  £1.4  billion. 

Market-watchers  said  the 
better- th  an-expected  figures 
meant  trade  would  have  little 
impact  on  next  week’s  meet- 
ing between  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
Of  England. 

Simon  Briscoe,  UK  econo- 
mist at  Nikko  Europe,  said: 
"The  feared  deterioration  in 
the  trade  balance  has  not  ma- 


MILE  EYE 


i 

Trade  with  EU 

Balance,  Em.  seasonaly  adjusted. 
May  1995  July  1996 


terialised. . . The  overseas  ac- 
count continues  to  be  on  the 
sidelines  of  economic  policy.” 

The  ONS  said  that  July  fig- 
ures for  trade  with  countries 
outside  the  EU  had  'also  im- 


proved. with  the  deficit  down 
to  £506  million  against 
£1.090 million  in  June. 

On  a three-monthly  basis, 
ONS  officials  said,  the  trade 
picture  was  “broadly  flat", 
with  the  whole-world  deficit 
at  £3.6  billion  between  April 
ar>d  Jura,  only  marginally  up 
on  the  £3.5  billion  recorded  in 
die  year's  first  three  months. 

The  car  industry  continued 
to  give  a lead  to  exporters, 
with  an  11  per  cent  quarter- 
on-quarter  rise  in  the  number 
of  UK-built  vehicles  sold 
abroad.  Imports  of  cars  fell  by 
10  per  cent  in  the  same 
period,  the  ONS  said. 

Even  on  a volume  basis  — 
seen  by  economists  as  a more 
robust  guide  to  underlying 
trends  — exports  of  goods 
rose  by  2 per  cent  between  the 
first  and  second  quarter, 
while  Imports  nudged  up  by 
just  0.5  per  cent 


But  some  economists 
warned  that  the  subdued  im- 
port demand  could  be  a reflec- 
tion of  a large  stock  overhang 
in  British  factories,  with 
firms  meeting  flanumfl  from 
storerooms,  rather  than  over- 
seas orders. 

Labour  said  the  improv- 
ment  could  not  be  sustained. 
Alistair  Darling,  Treasury 
shadow  chief  secretary,  said: 
“Britain  has  too  small  a man- 
ufacturing base  to  sustain 
growth  without  a persistent 
trade  deficit" 

Some  City  commentators 
said  the  data  did  not  fit  with 
economic  trends  and  could  be 
subject  to  fixture  revision. 
Alex  Garrard,  UK  economist 
at  Swiss  investment  bank 
UBS,  said:  “The  UK’s  trade 
performance  continues  to 
mystify  os.  These  data  are  no- 
toriously erratic,  and  prone 
to  heavy  revision.” 
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mono  the  reasons  that 
demergers  have  become 
iso  fashionable  is  that 
they  make  it  easier  for  inves- 
tors to  understand  the  dy- 
namics of  a business. 

Nothing  illustrates  this 
more  dearly  than  the  listing 
documents  for  Millennium 
Chemicals  and  Imperial 
Tobacco,  two  of  the  four 
enterprises  being  carved  out 
of  Hanson. 

By  nature  the  chemical  in- 
dustry is  highly  cyclical  — 
and  Millennium,  with  its 
heavy  dependence  on  polyeth- 
ylene, will  be  no  exception. 
Nevertheless,  shareholders 
will  hardly  be  prepared  for 
the  tough  judgments  on  Mil- 
lennium included  in  the  infor- 
mation documents  in  line 
with  SEC  requirements. 

Shareholders  are  warned 
that  whereas  the  chemicals 
business  has  been  profitable 
as  part  of  Hanson  — when  it 
has  had  the  benefit  of  cheaper 
finance  and  clever  tax  strate- 
gies — standing  on  its  own 
there  "can  be  no  assurance 
that  it  can  be  operated 
profitably". 

Indeed,  those  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Quantum, 
which  accounts  for  around  40 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  die 
new  company,  will  know  that 
it  was  often  a lossmaker  and 
that  the  main  saving  that 
Hanson  brought  to  it  was 
cheaper  debt-service  arrange- 
ments. As  the  documents 
show,  outside  the  Hanson 
orbit  it  will  become  highly 
leveraged,  and  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  finance  except 
on  far  less  beneficial  terms. 

In  contrast  to  Millennium, 
the  Imperial  Group  has  been 
one  of  the  jewels  in  the  Han- 
son crown.  Stripped  back  to 
its  essentials  by  the  Hanson/ 


caped  the  sharp-eyed  Hanson 
managers  at  the  new 
Imperial. 

As  well  as  equipping  them- 
selves with  share  option 
schemes  which  will  yield  ISO 
per  cent  of  basic  salary,  their 
contracts  protect  them  from 
takeover  with  a poison  pill 
which  would  provide  twice 
the  annual  salary  plus  other 
benefits,  including  pensions. 
Very  un-Cadbury  like. 

As  for  non-executive  chair- 
man Derek  Bonham,  he  will 
collect  £150.000  a year.  Modest 
maybe  by  British  Gas  stan- 
dards, but  certainly  ratchet- 
ing up  the  going  rate  for  non- 
executives in  low-complexity, 
medium-sized  enterprises. 


Trade  puzzles 


Wi 


White  partnership  at  its  peak, 
and  modernised  by  a clever 
manager.  Ron  Fulford,  Impe- 
rial has  increased  its  profits 
steadily  from  £249  million  in 
1991  to  £348  million  last  year. 

Profits  have  been  main- 
tained, despite  a loss  of  vol- 
umes in  the  UK.  But  tobacco 
is  hardly  a fashionable  busi- 
ness. Although  Imperial  Is 
not  a player  in  the  politically- 
sansltive  US  market,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  contaminated  as  a 
result  of  the  Food  & Drug  Ad- 
ministration's tough  rulings 
in  the  US,  the  court  cases,  and 
the  increasing  moral  outrage 
facing  tobacco  companies  as 
they  seek  to  replace  Western 
markets  with  those  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  attraction  of  Imperial 
is  that  it  is,  for  the  moment, 
so  cash-generative  — which  is 
what  made  It  such  an  impor- 
tant constituent  of  the  Han- 
son conglomerate.  Smoking 
profits  were  there  when 
ehominalc  and  building  indus- 
tries were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cycle. 

On  its  own,  therefore.  Impe- 
rial seems  eventually  to  be  a 
likely  takeover  target.  This 
possibility  clearly  has  not  es- 


HEN  sterling  was 
dumped  out  of  the 
ERM  four  years  ago, 
two  facts  became  common 
currency.  First,  that  inflation 
would  take  off.  Wrong:  prices 
remain  stagnant.  Second,  that 
the  benefit  to  exporters  would 
wear  off. 

The  trade  figures  suggest 
that  this  second  truism  was 
also  mistaken.  Exports  are 
soaring,  even  to  the  moribund 
continental  European  mar- 
kets. Despite  buoyant  high 
street  activity,  imports  are 
restrained.  In  end-of-summer 
party  mood,  ministers  pro- 
claimed the  data  as  evidence 
of  a culture-shift  in  the  UK 
economy. 

In  June,  the  trade  deficit 
with  other  EU  countries  nar- 
rowed to  just  £28  million, 
compared  with  £314  million 
the  previous  month  — and 
the  best  figure  since  Novem- 
ber 1995.  Outside  the  EU, 
trade  is  picking  up  too.  In 
July,  the  shortfall  between 
non-EU  imports  and  exports 
was  £506  million,  half  the  gap 
in  June. 

On  the  face  of  it  these  num- 
bers are  surprising.  By  now, 
the  advantages  of  a weaker 
pound  have  surely  worn  off. 
And  given  that  the  UK  is  a 
couple  of  years  ahead  of  its 
main  competitors  in  the  eco- 
nomic cycle,  history  teaches 
us  that  we  should  be  sucking 
in  imports,  not  spewing  out 
exports. 

Treasury  officials  say  the 
rosy  trade  performance  is  a 
direct  result  of  low  inflation. 
They  point  out  that  export 
prices  dipped  by  1 per  cent  in 
June.  British  firms  are  main- 
taining a competitive  edge, 
the  Whitehall  line  goes,  by 
keeping  prices  under  controL 

But  the  numbers  still  don’t 
look  right  Successive  sur- 
veys from  the  CBI  report 
gloom  among  exporters,  and 
they  should  know.  Trade  fig- 
ures are  notoriously  erratic, 
and  subject  to  massive  subse- 
quent revision.  The  Treasury 
should  keep  the  champagne 
on  ice. 


Buffett  debut 


AN  El 
ZA  for  th 
# lEurot 


EXCITING  moment 
the  normally  sedate 
bond  markets:  the 
London  debut  of  the  sage  of 
Omaha,  Warren  Buffett  His 
Berkshire  Hathaway  group  is 
raising  S100  million  (£65  mil- 
lion) of  debt  The  offer  was 
quickly  snapped  up  by  curi- 
ous investors  wondering  if 
this  is  the  precursor  of  deals 
to  come. 


Iran  sues  Siemens  for  failing 
to  complete  nuclear  plant 


Industrial  Staff 
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The  dome  of  St  Paul's  rising  above  the  smoke  provided  an  enduring  image  of  the  Blitz.  Only  the  ever  present  cranes 
obscure  today's  view  from  the  south  bank' of  the  Thames  in  David  Siilitoe's  photograph  for  our  series  of  City  images 

Lloyd’s  rebels  given  another  week 


Pauline  Springstt 
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embattled  Lloyd’s 
London  insurance 
market  yesterday 
launched  a last-ditch  effort 
to  eliminate  the  remaining 
opposition-  .'  to  its 
£&2  billion  rescue  plan,  in- 
formally extending  the 
deadline  for  acceptance. 

n sought  to  isolate  rebel 
Names  by  announcing  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  of 
Names  had  voted  in  favour 
of  . the  deal,  including 
nearly  67  per  cent  of  US 
Names.  The  market's 
34.000  Names  had  been  told 
they  must  sign  up  by  noon 
yesterday  but  they  may  be 
allowed  an  extra  week. 


Richard  Rnaenhlat,  chair- 
man of  the  American 
Names  action  group  said  he 
thought  the  extension  was 
a tactic  to  discourage  rebels 
from  continuing  to  litigate. 
•‘It  won’t  succeed.**  he 
added. 

He  said  the  US  group  had 
several  lawsuits  against 
Lloyd's  in  the  pipeline  and 
was  considering  appealing 
against  Monday’s  US  court 
ruling  which  had  allowed 
the  rescue  deal  to  proceed. 

Monday’s  ruling  over- 
turned a dedson  made  last 
Friday  by  a Judge  in  Vir- 
ginia which  had  effectively 
blocked  the  rescue  plan.  Mr 
Rosenblat  condemned  the 
hearing,  saying  it  had 
skated  over  the  issues. 


He  also  said  that  Lloyd's 
was  informally  extending 
its  deadline  for  Names  to 
accept  the  rescue  package 
because  it  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient numbers  in  favour. 

However,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  Lloyd's  ruling 
council  will  be  in  a position 
to  declare  the  offer  uncon- 
ditional after  it  meets 
today. 

Lloyd's  chairman  David 
Rowland,  who  has  master- 
minded the  rescue  deal, 
said:  “The  level  of  accep- 
tance speaks  for  itself. 
Members  have  made  their 
views  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  Lloyd's  abun- 
dantly clear. 

**I  acknowledge  that 
many  overseas  members. 


particularly  in  the  US,  may 
have  deferred  acceptance  of 
their  offer  in  the  light  of 
the  Virginia  court  judg- 
ment last  Friday  and  the 
subsequent  US  Appeals 
Court  ruling  in  Baltimore 
last  night  In  the  circum- 
stances. I believe  that  the 
fair  and  proper  coarse  is  to 
extend  flexibility  in  receiv- 
ing acceptance  forms  be- 
yond today's  deadline.*’ 

The  rescue  deal  is  de- 
signed to  compensate 
Names  for  the  £0  billion 
losses  Lloyd's  incurred  be- 
tween 1989  and  1992 . Thou- 
sands of  Names  have  sued 
or  threatened  to  sue  Lloyd's 
over  their  losses.  Those 
who  accept  the  deal  are 
banned  from  suing. 


NCREASINGLY  rocky  rela- 
tions between  Iran  ana  Ger- 
many worsened  yesterday 
when  it  emerged  that  Sie- 
mens is  facing  a multi-billion 

pound  claim  for  damages 
from  Tehran  over  its  failure 
to  complete  a nuclear  power 
plant  . . _ 

The  industrial  giant  is  fac- 
ing claims  for  more  than 
8 billion  marks  (£3.6  billion) 
in  compensation  over  the 
abandoned  plant  in  the  south- 
ern port  of  Bushehr. 

An  official  Iranian  news- 
paper quoted  Iran's  ambassa- 
dor to  Germany,  Houssain 
Moussavian,  as  saying  the 
claim  for  compensation'  had 
been  lodged  with  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  He 
accused  Siemens  of  bowing  to 
US  pressure  to  block  develop- 
ment of  the  plant. 

However,  Siemens  dis- 


missed the  claim  last  night  as 
“absolutely  unjustified”,  say- 
ing the  matter  had  largely 

been  settled  by  international 
arbitration  in  1982. 

The  plant,  being  built  by 
the  Siemens  subsidiary  KWir 

under  a contract  signed  in  the 
mid-1970s,  formed  the  centre- 
piece of  a drive  to  Industrial, 
ise  Iran  by  the  then  Shah. 

The  half  finished  plant  was 
abandoned  in  1979  when  the 
Shah  was  toppled,  but  plans 
to  develop  nuclear  power 
were  later  revived. 

Siemens  said  it  had  been 
blocked  from  shipping  parts 
both  during  the  1980-88  Iran- 
Iraq  war  and  subsequently 
but  said  that  an  arbitrator 
had  already  declared  the  con- 
tract finished  and  dosed. 

In  1995  Iran  signed  a con- 
tract with  Russia  to  complete 
the  plant  in  the  face  cf  US  pro- 
tests that  Tehran  might  use 
the  technology  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SEUS 


Australis  1-90 
Austria  15-67 
Belgium  45.87 
Canada  2.07 
Cyprus  0.89 
Denmark  0.6560 
Finland  5,9170 


Franca  7.60 
Germany  2.2300 
Greece  359.75 
Hong  Kong  11,71 
India  55.63 
Ireland  09325 
Israel  4.87 


inly  2,308 

Malta  0.5385 
Netherlands  2.5025 
New  Zealand  2.18 
Norway  9,7275 
Portugal  229.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.7B 


Singaporo  2.1375 
Soufli  Africa  6.00 
Spain  188.40 
Sweden  10.11 
Switzerland  1.78 
Turkey  129.238 
USA  1.5190 
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Avon 


on  the 
market 

WEALTHY  oysi 
lovers  who  doj 
mind  a spot  of  hi 


WEALTHY  oyster 
lovers  who  don’t 
mind  a spot  of  hard 
work  are  being  given  the 
rare  opportunity  to  buy 
their  own  oyster-farming  | 
business.  IU-bealth  has  1 
forced  Peter  lewis  to  call  it  j 
a day  and  put  Avon  Oys-  i 
ters,  one  of  the  West  Conn- 
try's  best  known  produc- 
ers, up  for  sale,  writes 
Geoffrey  Gibbs. 

The  business,  one  of  only 
29  oyster  farms  in  England, 
produces  up  to  5,000  oys- 
ters a week  and  is  also  in- 
volved In  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  mussels 
and  other  shellfish  bought 
In  from  local  rivers. 

Produce,  treated  at  the 
company’s  purification 
plant,  is  sold  to  wholesal- 
ers. retailers  and  fish  res- 
taurants around  the 
country.  Turnover  slipped 
last  year  after  Mr  Lewis  be- 
came 01,  reducing  profits 
from  £25,000  to  £20,000. 

The  farm  is  now  cultivat- 
ing one  million  Pacific  Gi- 
gas  oysters  in  bags  laid  on 
metal  racks  in  the  tidal  es- 
tuary of  the  River  Avon. 

Included  in  the  £170,000- 
plus  price  tag  are  a seafood 
bistro  and  retail  outlet  as 
well  as  the  shellfish  purifi- 
cation plant  and  the  mil- 
lion oysters. 

PHOTOGRAPH  OF  CYSTEH  FARMER 
GLYN  UjQYD-JONES  BY  "HM  CUFF 
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Highly  paid  architect  signed  up  to  design  new  Citibank  headquarters  at  Canary  Wharf 


Foster  doubles  his  salary 


Ian  King  and 
Sarah  Whiteblooni 


SIR  Norman  Foster, 
the  world-famous 
architect  recruited 
to  design  Citibank’s 
new  headquarters 
in  Loudon’s  Docklands,  has 
more  than  doubled  his  salary 
in  the  last  year. 

The  accounts  of  Sir  Nor- 
man's company,  Foster  Hold- 
ings Ltd,  show  that  he 
received  a salary  of  £457.294 


| — against  £209,964  the  previ- 
ous year  — in  the  year  ended 
April  1995. 

Foster  Holdings,  in  whit*. 1 
Sir  Norman  holds  an  80  per 
cent  stake,  reported  a 21  per 
cent  jump  in  pre-tax  profits  to 
£1.2  million  during  the 
period. 

News  of  61-year-old  Sir  Nor- 
man’s bumper  pay  packet  co- 
incides with  his  appointment 
to  design  Citibank's  new 
£300  million  UK  corporate 
head  office  at  Canary  Wharf. 

Citibank,  which  has  de- 


cided to  bring  a number  of  its 
London  offices  together  at  the 
new  building,  has  so  far  said 
that  Canary  Wharf  is  the 
“preferred  site”. 

However,  spokeswoman 
Kathryn  Carassalini  said  Citi- 
bank expects  to  complete  con- 
tractual negotiations  on  the 
deal  within  two  months.  The 
bank  expects  to  begin  occupy- 
ing the  5 00,000  sqft  bonding 
towards  toe  end  of 1999. 

The  appointment  is  toe  lat- 
est high-profile  project  in- 
volving Sir  Norman,  who  is 


now  designing  a 1,000- ft  sky- 
scraper in  toe  City  of  London 
for  Kvaerner,  the  Norwegian 
shipping  and  engineering 
group. 

Citibank  would  not  say  how 
much  it  is  paying  Sir  Nor- 
man, whose  other  recent  ac- 
complishments include  de- 
signing the  new.  Hong  Kong 
airport,  or  why  it  had  selected 
him  above  other  architects. 

Ms  Carassalini  said  yester- 
day: “Sir  Norman  has  worked 
with  us  for  several  months  on 
toe  design  of  the  building.” 


Citibank,  toe  second-big- 
: gut  bank  in  toe  US,  will  base 

2,500  erf  its  4jX»  British  staff 
— mainly  working  in  banking 
and  rapthd  markets  — in  tbe 
new  building. 

It  is  tbe  financial  in- 
stitution to  snub  the  City  in 
favour  of  Canary  Wharf.  It 
joins  BZW,  Bear  Stearns  and 
Morgan  Stanley  there,  and 
competition  between  Dock- 
lands and  toe  City  to  woo 
other  firms  remains  intense. 

Citibank  made  toe  decision 
to  relocate  from  several  of  its 


In  demand  from 
France  to  Japan 


Sarah  Whiteblooni  ami  Ian  King  on  the 
popularity  and  passion  of  Sir  Norman 


Although  some  or  his 

colleagues,  such  as  Sir 
Richard  Rogers,  may 
have  a higher  public  profile. 
Sir  Norman  Foster  Is  one  of 
the  leading  figures  in  world 
architecture. 

There  appears  to  be 
scarcely  any  large  project  in 
which  he  has  not  had  some 
hand.  He  has  been  reshaping 
the  Reichstag  in  Berlin,  creat- 
ing plans  for  Hong  Kong's 
new  and  controversial 
£2  billion  airport,  designing 
the  world’s  tallest  building  in 
Japan  and  the  massive  bridge 
over  the  Gorges  du  Tarn  in 
southern  France  — and  work- 
ing on  a new-look  Wembley 
Stadium.  Past  projects  in- 


clude the  space-age  stansted 
airport  and  the  controversial 
Cambridge  law  library. 

The  61-year-old  former 
council  worker  and  national 1 
serviceman  has  come  a very 
long  way  from  his  Manches- 
ter working-class  roots. 

They  may  not  be  to  Prince  ! 
Charles’s  taste,  but  his  glass 
and  steel  structures  have 
made  him  the  world’s  most 
sought-after  — and  possibly 
the  richest —architect 

So  extensive  are  his  com- 
mitments that  Sir  Norman  — 
whose  hobbies  include  the 
Less- than -relaxing  pursuits  of 
siding  and  flying  the  office  jet 
— is  said  rarely  to  take  a 
break,  although  this  week  he 


Powerful  vision ...  Sir  Norman  Foster’s  design  for  Wembley  Stadium  in, tbe  2 1st  century 


Is  on  holiday.  Despite  his  ap- 
petite for  work  there  have 
been  questions  asked  about 
just  how  much  of  his  burgeon- 
ing workload  Sir  Norman  is 
able  to  control.  Around  250 
staff  are  now  employed  by  his 
partnership  in  order  to  tackle 
the  firm’s  commitments. 

While  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  take  on  every- 
thing. the  architect  superstar 
insists  that  he  checks  every- 
thing done  in  his  offices. 

The  twice-married  archi- 
tect seemed  to  epitomise  toe 


Thateherite  1980s.  He  built 
bigger  and  taller  towers  such 
as  fog  Hongkong  & Shanghai 
Bank's  headquarters  — cathe- 
drals to  finance  for  the  ftp*  of 
international  money. 

Fittingly,  he  received  his 
knighthood  in  the  1990  hon- 
ours list,  just  as  the  UK  con- 
struction industry  plunged 
Into  recession. 

Of  course,  he  has  his  de- 
tractors, and  one  leading  ar- 
chitect said  yesterday:  “He  is 
obviously  highly  regarded. 
But  he  is  extremely  thorough. 


exacting  and  difficult  to  work 
for,  like  most  architects.” 

Few  others  In  Sir  Norman’s 
profession  can  have  received 
so  many  plaudits  for  then- 
work  and  be  in  such  interna- 
tional demand.  So  popular 
has  he  become  abroad  that 
overseas  earnings  now  ac- 
count for  toe  vast  majority  of 
his  partnership's  income. 
Three-quarters  of  the  firm’s 
£16  millldn  turnover  in  1995 
came  from  tbe  Far  East  and 
continental  Europe.  Tbe  UK 
contracted  just  £S  million. 


Sir  Norman  is  also  a pas- 
sionate spokesman  for  archi- 
tecture and  a founder  trustee 
of  the  Architecture  Founda- 
tion, which  aims  to  promote 
excellence  in  the  profession. 

Headed  by  Sir  Norman’s 
arch-rival  Sir  Richard  Rog- 
ers. the  group  Includes  fig- 
ures such  as  toe  BBC’s  Alan 
Yentob,  Baroness  Blackstone, 
Independent  founding  editor 
Andreas  Whittam-Smith,  and 
Sheila  McKechnie,  former  di- 
rector of  the  housing  charity 
Shelter. 
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POOR  Old  Lloyd’s  just 
can’t  shake  asbestos. 
Not  only  has  the  insur- 
ance market  taken  an  At- 
lantic-sized bath  on  claims 
against  the  fallen  wonder- 
substance,  but  now  it  finds 
the  stuff  parked  on  its  door- 
step. Workmen  spent  the 
long  weekend  beavering 
away  on  a development  in 
Leadenhall  Market;  come 
Tuesday  morning,  and 
health  and  safety  inspec- 
tors informed  them  the 
junk  they  bad  been  piling 

up  on  tbe  street  was  the 
dreaded  A-thing.  Tbe  site 
has  now  been  closed  while 
I readings  are  taken  to  mea- 
sure asbestos  levels. 


lengths.  Victor  faxed  and 
| rang  buddies  throughout 
the  Smoke  urging  hefty 
stakes  os  the  performance  , 
at  York,  only  to  see  Easy- 
call  take  an  uncharacteris- 
tically laid-back  approach 
to  tbe  coarse  and  amble  in  . 
fourth.  He’s  been  banished  | 
to  the  gym  (the  horse,  not  | 
Victor)  to  get  back  on  form 
for  September.  And  strictly  I 
no  more  of  those  oat-rich  i 
lunches  with  his  PR  man. 


Prirrtout  (Phil  Smith;  New 
RnglUh  T.ihrary)- 


A S THE  property  mar- 
ZA  ket  picks  up,  so  estate 
# lagents  return  to  their 
equilibrium  state  (total  un- 
bearaWDty).  Proof  comes 
with  a conummlqrte  ftps 
Knight  Frank,  headed 
“Goodbye  Mr  Chips”,  a doc- 
ument that  seems,  act  first 
glance,  to  mourn  the  de- 
cline of  private  boarding 
schools.  But,  hey,  there's 
always  a silver  lining,  and 
Knight  Frank  says  plenty! 
of  old  schools  are  now  com- 1 
ing  on  to  Its  books,  while  , 
those  facing  closure  seek 
cheaper  premises.  “Clearly 
any  such  options  would  be 
preferable  in  many  cases  to 
the  staff,  parents  and  chil- 
dren than  serfng  a much 
loved  . . , school  close,” 
drivels  spokesman  Rupert: 
Sweeting.  "Realising  the* 
most  from  these  property 
assets  is  where  specialist 
knowledge  of  the  market 

plays  an  important- role." 
Xu  Mr  Chips’s  day,  written 
English  of  that  standard 
would  have  earned  Mwcter- 
Sweeting  a painful  encoun- 
ter with  the  cane. 


Wheel  out  fdi  the  old 

cracks  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Roman 
; Empire  — Covent  Garden 
1 PR  man  Victor  Trodd,  the 
one-time  commodity  whizz 
turned  publicity  entrepre- 
1 near,  is  ministering  to  a 
i brand-new  client  a horse. 
Mr  Trodd  sort  of  Inherited 
! the  hoofed  one  when  he  was 
engaged  by  its  owner,  the 
eponymous  telephone-card 
company,  hut  by  the  time  of 
Easy  call’s  appearance,  at 
York  last  week  Victor  was  a 
j true  believer.  Two-year-old 
fiasycall  won  his  first  three 
races  (ait  Leicester,  New- 
market and  Goodwood)  by 
an  average  three  and  a half 


BLAST  from  the  past 
(1):  Channel  4’s  ex- 
pose a week  ago  of  the - 
real  cause  of  the  1973  Kon- 
kordskl  disaster  was  worth 
watching  for  one  priceless 
period  film  clip.  The  scene 
was  Tehran,  where  a Brit- 
ish delegation  was  desper- 
ately trying  to  flog  Con- 
corde in  the  Iranians.  And 
who  was  that  sleek-suited 
politico  smarming  up  to  the 
Shah?  Shameless  old 
(young)  Hezza. 


BLAST  from  tbe  past 
(2):  The  BBC  had  bet- 
ter shape  up  If  its 
wants  that  £100  licence  fee. 
Tuesday  night  saw  Out  of 
this  World  swallow 
(nearly)  whole  a ludicrous 
tale  of  computer-screen , 
messages  from  the  dead. 
Aside  from  the  technical 
errors  (the  Beeh  declared 
there  had  been  neither  In- | 
ternet  nor  E-mail  in  the  i 
mid-80s),  nobody  seemed  to  j 
notice  toe  marked  similar- 1 
ities  between  this  “true” 
story  and  a highly  enter- 
taining 1979  potboiler 
called  The  Saxonbury 
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which  has  seen  la  saukft 
man  swiousty  eroded  by  tbe 


mm east*' 


new  bSgoS 

bum  sfoall  terra  wished  bo 
begin  his  parted  in  chart* 
But  Mr  OocKSCBte,  Who  coxae 
from  fob  Post  - OSes  and 
therefore  km*  ftbtt  about 
taming  Iocs  into  profit,  was 


And  quite  rightly  so.  Th* 
'.toes  urnnoemymatorb 

i ftanfly  tested  to  eotae  ton  high 


jkotfema,  aM'te tow  aOowed 
to  do  ao  by  aitoai of  defer- 
caot  and  a shortage  of  tel eat 

lam  h tog  tort  of  fleore  which 
Mb  to  amsrsB  Wife  a am 
cowl  executive,  oama  ujocoq- 
ssunetice  of  a Strategic  review 
and  the  remdtlngccSectiPO  of 
dosareo.  diipwHi  and  reduu- 
dandes.  Exceptional  coat* 
odd  up  to  nttmilBae.  mostly 
tor  writing  off  stocks  goad  doe* 


l A new  management  team 
ha*  bean  recruited,  the  final 
member  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced into*  next  tow  days 
Tim  organisation  has  bean 
transformed  as  try  to  pin 
down  profit  responsibility 
Bead  once  staffing  has  been 
reduced,  and  ao  have  the 
I product  ranges  stocked  In  the 
shops,  with  the  number  of 
videos  halved  and  tot  number 
oTbook  fidte  cut  by  a third. 

I That  wifi  liberate  space, 
which  can  be  used  for  better 
morehemtteo  display,  but  the 
company  still  hat  to  resolve 
with  what.  If  not  chatter,  It 
abound  ftB  tbs  Worse.  Over 
fht  yion.  it  has  triad  travel 
fr>»e_  computers  and  vert* 
oua  other  whereas.  Now  the 
formate  ts  a “Children**  Dis- 
covery* area  and  an  Express 
department  for  shopper*  to  a 
bony. 

There  te  a long  way  re  ao.  aa 
&fr  Cockbum  admitted  "It 
will  take  at  least  three  years". 
hasafcL  *Wa  are  changing  the 
habits  of  a ttfetim*  “ 

Ha  Ukae  mountaineering 


analogies,  suggesting  the 
grave  te  “to  toe  foothills  of 
toe  Cairngorms”  but  loaded 
with  soppare,  strategy,  maps, 
gnhtre  and  energy  sm  which 
toreedi  the  peak.  But  Mr 
Cockbum  wifi  also  know  that 
there  are  plenty  of  pftfella, 
even  wtttyfetos  unhelpful 
attention*  of  competing 
mountaineers. 


tog  office  prtysrtte*  but  ateo 
tor  several  hundred  redate 


(hmcfaa,  announced  sertter 
this  year. 

Lcmm  of  fT*vw>mWt  WHI 
also  be  incurred  OB  ea&ng 
businesses',  suefh  aft  toe 
stationary  operation  which 
was  one  of  toe  old  (unto  tort 
failed  dhwnaficftoSg,  cad  ft* 
share  in  DIY  chain  Do  It  All. 


existing  office  premises  last 
year,  as  pact  of  a cost-saving 
reorganisation. 

Ms  Carassalini  said  Gantry 
Wharf  bad  received  toe  nod 
over  another  rival  site, 
thought  to  be  in  the  City.  “We 
were  quite  open  as  to 

whether  we  moved  into  some- 
thing already  there  or 
whether  we  bufit 
Both  toe  short-listed  sites  fit- 
ted the  criteria  we  had  set, 
but  in  the  end  it  came  down  to 
toe  price  of  toe  Canary  Wharf 
site."  . , 


Even  before  jffi  tbrtt  bore*-, 
ever,  the  group's  faMe  penan- ; 
manes  was  pretty  poor,  as  Mr 
Cockbum  acknowledged  yes- 
terday. Operating  profit  from 

toe  continuing  bQ9XDBB8Q3  fall  I 

from  ELCTmioW  to  numfi- ! 
Bom,  with  toe  hkfc ! 
street  bnsbaass  too  main  cul- 
prit Elsewhere.  Virgin  Our  i 
Price  (of  which  Richard  Bran- 1 
sen's  empire  owns  a quarter)  i 
improved  dramatically,  as  did  ! 
Waters  tone’s  book  shops, 
while  the  group  is  also  begin- 
ning to  make  money  from 
newsagents  in  hotels  and  air- 
ports in  toe  US.  * 

Mr  Cockbum  pointed  to  the 
second-half  performance  as 
evidence  of  improvement 
throughout,  but  even  in  that 
period  the  main  UK  retail 
chain  made  less  profit  than  In 
toe  same  period  last  year. 

Action  has  already  been 
taken  to  overcome  tbe  stag- 
nant sales  and  plunging  prof- 
its of  a chain  which  at  one 
time  seemed  to  have  as  strong 
a position  in  toe  high  street 
as  Boots  The  Chemist,  but 
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News  in  brief 


Stena  loses  £55m  as 
competition  hots  up 


FTRRCRcamjxVitfaai  Ghflrmftl  hnwlfxl  ♦nflrat.hwH* 

pretax  losses  of  $88  million  (ES5.4  mimon)  forthe  Swedish  ferry 
company  Stena  Line. 

The  ccmpanysaid  that  prices  had  fallen  to  thepeak  season 
because  BuzotexmaUndvod  its  charges  in  July  cm  Le  Shuttle,  the 
tmmel  raflHnk.ItalBohtemed  toe  late  delivery  of  two  ships  and 
operational  difficulties.  — Keith  Harper 


400  new  jobs  at  Tyneside  yard 


MORE  than 400  newjobswDlbe  created  at  a Tyneside  offshore 
eogineeringyard  which  has  become  part  ofa  major  Norwegian 

company,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 

The  purchase  by  Aker  Oil  and  Gas  Technology  ofa  70  per  cent 

stake  in  McNulty  OtEshcxe  Services  at  South  Shields  will  result 


Finance  director  DavidMcNulty  said:  "In  the  past,  we  have 
only  been  able  tobuOd  but  with  Aker we^ will  be  abte to 
undertake  bigger  contracts.” — PA 


BA  ends  Mediterranean  row 


BRITISH  Airways  intends  to  stop  fiylng^ three  unprofitable 

Middle  Eastern  routes,  serving  them  instead  through  a franchise 

agreement  with  British  Mediterranean  Airways.  The  agreement 
oks  a disputebetween  toe  two  airlines  since  BA  resumed  ser- 


in  BA’s  colours  and 

its  cabin  <xew  will  wearBA  uniforms.  Ba  said  the  pact  beghfflrai 

October  27  whan  Jtwill  drop  services  to  Damascus.  Amman  and 

Beirot  — Bloomberg 


Johnston’s  ad  sales  optimism 

^ani^^^]gress--wriio^purf1^1^mon^ofEmiapwW3. 


paperponjp— sees  si^s  of  a pick-up  in  the  advartiSaDgmarket 

^Annc^cing  a jump  in  half-year  profits  frwn  £8.1  militonto 
lt^wemfimmretaflsalew  was  beginning  to  be  raBretedipthw 


SAINSBURY  is  to  open 
toe  first  of  its  new 
“smaUtora"  stores  In 
March.  In  November.  That 
Is,  the  store  in  March  (in 
Cambridgeshire)  will  open 
in  November  (toe  month 
after  October).  The  com- 
pany is  pondering  its  adver- 
tising to  ensure  that  March 
customers  ■ turn  up  in  No- 
vember. In  March.  - • 


“Belgium  has  taken 
the  radical  step  of 
banning  all  ostrich  and 
camel  racing  on  its 
public  roads,  even 
though  no-one  can 
recall  such,  races 
*v«-  taking  place." 
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be  true  for 
Ferreira 
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SOME  THINGS  never 
change.  The  New 
*ork  Mets  appoint  a 
ww  coach  this  week 
ana  stilt  lose;  Bob  Dole  makes 
yet  another  uncharismatic 
speech;  South  Africa's  Wayne 
Ferreira  enters  a Grand  Slam 
with  rich  promise  of  success 
and  promptly  goes  down  the 
Swanee. 

The  South  African,  world- 
ranked  No.  7 and  seeded 
ninth  flttte  tIS  Open,  arrived 
here  having  won  more 
matches  than  anyone  on  the 
American  hard-court  circuit 
this  summer,  including  vic- 
tory in  the  Canadian  Open,  it 
was  a recipe  for  disaster. 

Yesterday  morning,  in  the 
first  round,  he  lost  to  his  fel- 
low South  African  David 
Na inkin  6-4.  6-4,  2-6,  7-5. 
Nainkln.  ranked  a paltry  215, 
had  never  previously  won  a 
Grand  Slam  match  and  before 
qualifying  for  these  champi- 
onships had  lost  nine  succes- 
sive matches. 

The  two  players  frequently 
practise  together.  Perhaps  fa- 
miliarity bred  contempt,  or  at 
least  complacency,  in  Fer- 
reira's mind.  “At  two  sets  up  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do.”  said 
a still  bemused  Nainkin.  But 
he  had  worked  it  out  by  the 
fourth  set.  Ferreira  blasted 
Nainkin's  winning  drop  shot, 
second  bounce,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hudson  and 
stormed  off. 

Night  time  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  right  time  for  either 
Steffi  Graf  or  Goran  Ivanise- 
vic who,  under  the  glare  of 
floodlights  and  the  aroma  of 
hot  dogs  and  hamburgers, 
found  themselves  struggling. 


In  the  evening  the  thwack 
of  racket  on  ball  vies  mightily 
with  the  chomp  of  a thousand 
jaws.  The  attention  span  of 
me  average  fans  at  Flushing 
Meadow,  particularly  at  fob? 
time.  Is  not  huge  and  silence 
is  a foreign  word. 

Ivanisevic  h«a  never  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  fourth 
round  at  the  US  Open  and  far 
the  past  two  years  bag  gone 
out  in  the  first  There  seemed 
every  possibility  of  an  igno- 
minious hat-trick  against 
Russia's  Andrei  Chesnokov, 
who  took  the  first  set  6-1. 

The  demons  in  Ivanisevic's  ^ 
head  were  unloosed;  his  eyes  1 
leaped  from  left  to  right  with 
manic  gleam;  words,  unrecog- 
nisable to  all  but  Croatian#, 
spilled  from  his  mumbling 
lips.  In  America  all  things  are 
possible  and  Chesnokov  must 
have  believed  it 

There  was  no  sign  of  any 
psychiatrist  in  the  shadow  of 
the  umpire's  chair  as  Ivanise- 
vic sat  down  at  the  end  of  the 
first  set  Yet,  when  be  stood 
up,  the  devils  had  been  ban- 
ished and  so  was  Chesnokov. 
The  "Goran,  Goran,  Gone" 
headlines  were  binned. 

The  best  time  to  beat  Graf 
is  at  the  beginning  of  a Grand 
Slam  tournament  and  this 
happens  only  once  in  a blue 
moon.  Eyes  were  raised  to  the 
sides  to  check  for  colour 
when  Indonesia’s  Yayuk  Ba- 
suki gained  a 5-2  lead  in  the 
second  set  But  the  moon  was 
silvery  yellow  and  Graf  went 
on  to  win  6-3,  7-6,  although 
Basuki  squandered  a 4-1  lead 
in  the  tie-break. 

While  Graf  never  lets 

thoughts  Of  1 nglng  (mter  hnr 

head  for  mare  than  the  odd 
milli-second  Basuki,  ranked 
j 29th  in  the  world,  was  del- 
' uged  with  thtm  "I  was  think- 


^ ' 


Night  fright . . . for  Steffi.  Graf,  who  won  6-3, 7-6  after  being  5-2  down  in  the  second  set  against  Yayuk  Basuki  henny  ray 


mg,  I don’t  know  what  I’m 

thinking- 1 think  fin  thinking 

too  much  sometimes.”  Per- 
haps she  should  have  a word 
with  Ivanisevic.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  not 
The  black-bat  night  landed 
cm  the  shoulders  of  Britain's 
Greg  Rusedski  in  the  shape  of 
Hendrik  Dreekmann  and 
plunged  the  British  No.  2 into 
even  greater  darkness. 

The  21 -year-old  German 


was  an  top  of  his  game 
against  Rusedski,  who  has 
never  won  a match  here  and 
never  gave  a hint  of  changing 
that  this  time,  losing  6-2. 6-4. 
6-2.  Rusedski's  service  was  an 
imnilnd  hingn  axyi  his  rapid 
rise  to  world  No.  33  last  year 
is  seemingly  in  equally  sharp 
reverse  now. 

He  still  holds  the  record  for 
the  fastest  recorded  serve 
(137mph)  on  foe  ATP  Tour 


but  this  will  surely  not  bold 
for  long.  Mark  Phllippoussis  | 
equalled  it  during  a walloping 
6-7,  6-3,  6-3,  6-3  win  over  his 
fellow  Australian  Mark 
Woodforde. 

Pbilippoussls  is  on  course 
to  meet  Pete  Sampras,  whom 
he  picked  up  like  a tropical 
storm  in  the  Australian  Open 
this  year  and  dumped  in 
straight  sets.  Sampras  beat 
him  at  Wimbledon,  where  foe 
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oardman  in 
debt  to  Tour 
and  Obree 


Barry  Andrew 

In  Manchester 


CHRIS  BOARDMAN 
did  as  he  had  prom- 
ised and  took  por- 
SUiting  into  a new 
age  at  foe  velodrome  here 
yesterday.  The  world  cham- 
pionships were  less  than  an 
hour  old  when  Britain’s 
1992  Olympic  gold  medal- 
list claimed  the  world  4.000 
metres  record  by  more  than 
six  seconds. 

Boardman.  In  his  first 
pursuit  series  for  two 
years,  covered  the  16  laps 
of  the  250-metre  track  in 
4min  13-353sec  — obliterat- 
ing the  4.19.699  recorded  by 
the  Italian  Andrea  Collin- 
elli  when  he  took  Olympic 
gold  in  Atlanta  last  month. 

Boardman,  who  was  28 
on  Monday,  recently  spoke 
of  “4.16.00  or  perhaps  a lit- 
tie  foster”  and  admitted  he 
was  surprised  at  the  time, 
which  was  achieved  despite 
a shaky  start  when  he 
turned  left  and  rode  off  the 
bottom  of  the  track. 

“It  was  a bad  start;  it  cost 
me  a few  tenths  of  a 
second,”  said  the  Wirral 
rider,  who  caught  and  elim- 
inated his  opponent,  Ger- 
many’s Jens  Tehmap,  at 
half-distance  In  a repeat  of 
the  1992  Barcelona  final. 

“I  was  as  nervous  as  I 
have  ever  been  simply  be- 
cause it  is  Manchester.  I am 
very  motivated  because  it  is 
so  near  home.  I felt  really 
good  and  I'm  profiting  from 
finishing  the  Tour  de 
France  and  the  work  that 
involved.” 

Boardman  returned  to 
beat  the  Russian  Edouard 
Gritson  in  foe  qaarter-fw- 


low  bounce  worked  heavily 
against  the  19-year-old  Aus- 
tralian's huge  backswing.  On 
Flushing  Meadow's  hard 
courts  Sampras  may  be  in 
considerable  difficulty. 

Tim  Henman,  who  beat 
Brazil's  Roberto  Jabali  in  his 
opening  match,  will  next  play 
Atlanta’s  Doug  Flach.  con- 
queror of  Andre  Agassi  in  the 
first  round  at  Wimbledon  this 
year. 


als,  slowing  to  4.14.784,  and 

head  the  qualifiers  for 
today's  medal  rides. 

Francis  Moreau,  a team- 
mate of  Boardman  in  the 
French  GAN  squad,  im- 
proved to  4.16.274  as 
second-fastest  ahead  of  Col- 
liuelli’s  4.17.551. 

Boardman,  whose  best 
pursuit  time  before  yester- 
day was  the  4.24.496  he 
recorded  in  Barcelona,  rode 
to  the  extended  Superman 
position  introduced  last 
year  by  Graeme  Obree,  who 
was  prevented  from  defend- 
ing his  world  title  this 
week  by  illness. 

Boardman,  third  in  the 
Olympic  road  time-trial, 
tried  the  position  for  the 
first  time  after  returning 
from  Atlanta.  "Within  the 
first  hour  it  was  (dear  it 
was  an  advantage,”  he  said. 
“I  take  my  hat  off  to 
Graeme.  He  ha«  now  de- 
vised two  positions  which 
have  revolutionised  pur- 
suiting. He  deserves 
respect.” 

Boardman  had  a special 
set  of  handlebars  built  for 
his  Eddy  Merckx  bike  and 
appeared  at  ease  yesterday 
to  turning  out  three  succes- 
sive lkm  splits  inside 
62sec. 

The  performance  also  ex- 
plained Boardman's  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  break 
Tony  Rominger’s  world 
one-hour  record  of 
55.291km  when  he  makes 
his  bid  at  Manchester  on 
September  6 or  7. 

Boardman’s  average 
speed,  allowing  for  the 
standing  start,  of  his  first 
ride  yesterday  was 
56.837kph  (35.528  mpb). 
“But  56km  is  not  impossi- 
ble,” he  said. 


Lingfield  card  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 
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Weaver  ban  brings  Double  blow 
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Chris  Hawldns 

JASON  Weaver  was  yes- 
terday banned  for  21 
days,  which  includes  a 
five-day  suspended  sentence, 
after  felling  foul  of  foe  Jockey 
Club’s  new  ‘‘totting-up” 
system. 

The  ban  far  persistent  care- 
less and  irresponsible  riding 
— he  has  been,  found  guilty  of 
four  separate  offences  during 
the  season  — runs  from 
August  31  to  September  18. 

But  tf  he  offends  again 
within  four  months  he  will 
suffer  a further  nine  days  sus- 
pension — the  normal  four 
days  plus  the  five  deferred 
from  fhiy  latest  punishment. 

Weaver  commented:  “Rules 
are  rules.  I accept  the  deci- 
sion and  had  a fair  hearing. 
The  five-day  referral  is  nor- 
mally over  six  months  but 


they  reduced  it  to  four  in  my 
case  because  of  my  previous 
good  record.” 

The  suspension  means 
Weaver  will  miss  the  whole  of 
the  Doncaster  St  Leger  meet- 
ing and  Frankie  Dettori  has 
already  been  lined  up  by 
trainer  Mark  Johnston  to 
take  the  mount  on  Double 
Trigger  to  the  Doncaster  Cup. 

Michael  Caulfield,  secre- 
tary of  the  Jockeys’.  Associa- 
tion, is  not  happy  with  the  tot- 
ting-up  system  and  has  asked 
the  Jockey  Club  to  review  it. 

This  is  unlikely  to  happen 
just  yet,  however,  as  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  only 
eight  months  and  the  Jockey 
Club's  disciplinary  commit- 
tee wants  more  time  in  which 
to  judge  it 

Caulfield  is  particularly 
critical  of  its  application  over 
what  is  termed  a "rolling  12 
months”  from  foe  time  of  foe  i 


first  offence.  He  believes  it 
would  be  better  if  restricted 
to  foe  calendar  year. 

The  view  of  the  disciplinary 
committee  is  that  if  a jockey 
knows  his  slate  is  going  to  be 
wiped  dean  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  it  could  encour- 
age him  to  ride  badly  in  the 
last  few  months. 

What  is  always  unsatisfac- 
tory in  these  matters  is  foe 
inconsistency  of  local  stew- 
ards’ decisions  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Dettori  spoke  out 
last  week  about  every  case 
being  judged  on  its  merits. 

A classic  example  came  yes- 
terday when  foe  appeal  of 
Richard  Hills  against  the 
four-day  ban  he  was  given  by 
the  Yarmouth  stewards  last 
week  for  irresponsible  riding 
was  upheld  by  the  disciplin- 
ary committee. 

The  committee  found  Bills 
not  guilty  of  any  offence  and 


concluded  that  any  interfer- 
ence was  accidental.  In  conse- 
quence they  reinstated  War- 
dara  as  the  winner  of  the 
Bungay  Fillies  Handicap. 

No  doubt  foe  Yarmouth 
stewards  will  receive  a sharp 
rap  over  the  knuckles,  consid- 
ering foe  disciplinary  com- 
mittee did  not  even  find  that 
Hills  had  ridden  carelessly. 

There  are  21  confirmed  en- 
tries for  foe  Pertemps  St  Le- 
ger, carrying  £225,000  added 
prize  money,  to  be  run  on 
September  14.  Coral  make 
Mom  4-1  favourite,  with  Du- 
Bhyantor  9-2;  Ladbrokes  take 

the  other  view  and  go  3-1  Du- 
sbyantor,  7-2  Morn. 

There  was  a British  1-2  in 
Germany  yesterday  when 
Dazing  Destiny,  trained  by 
Karl  Burke,  beat  Hever  Golf 
Rose  by  a short  head  in  foe 
Group  2 Jacobs  Goldene 
Peitsche  at  Baden-Baden. 


| Musselburgh  runners  and  riders 
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104  *23362  UMnA»OCATft{ia)(C9}D»MBB6-9-Q flftMftW 

104  MQOOO  OUHTTIY MATE  (13) (Co)  CTnommn 5-4-10 PHlton— 4 

107  5MM0  MOOT  MPWT  C100)  J Can  J-4-6  W Km &l  IX 

104  8022ZS  eUMUMrflft}  (OJ  JPOGuwU  *-a-B KAMI 

104  QM141  BOIHCD  OOLP  CM)  MW  U Rental  4-6-fl  — DWi*M«3>« 

110  BOMB  MAFW OCWI lift) 0 Hsian ft-7-10 KMd(7>10+ 

111  3J«04  MCOnMAWAVflCQJGoldM 3-7-10  — TBIT  5 

114  503500  JARAM)0T(3Q(D)n  McKallar  5-7-1D JBrt*f(U7 

TOR  POEHTM  CmbMM  R P*l  ThrtM  7,  Nmob  Oatd  ■ 

ftUv 3-1  Hum  Odd.  4-1  Full  ThrMBs,  $-1  BVtMtn  Tcnwx.  6-1  AMMDBXtraua.  Bayra*.  9-1  Lord 
AAoane,  CbimP*.  16-1  Sucondi  Aoy  lXmii«i 


3.50  Min  CMBSTUASTMEMANMCftP  970  RCftARR 
4oi  sgee  mcieaaoiKm&uiom&Te'i-i  »***&>** 

40Z  4CMS«6UnfRUUICITY(15)<DS(BBJS8nT»-1 *•*****. 

409  241DBTBEIimci«W>li«*»lPBrrMlB-T3 

404  OttS*  SCATMBUBY  (ft)  K Butte  P-13  

405  «Z6C  C»BBaaila(X3)ffF>IIPlMC01l6-12 -£ tSSS. 

404  00-0000  PETITE BBEITMEda)  U Ryu64 J6RMnlW» 

407  OW«B«AQiCUKX(8)CO>EW»»lB-3 

404  406032  IU0HN1M ROOM (14J UO»li7-a tOmm«k4 

400  0-MM3  F6S60STAB  (X7)  U Do08  7-12  * 

410  0-00050  DOMunCV  txi)  R Baatumn  7-10 ■ — »»4aRH 

TORroWnMaCl— **nB.U»«»0— 

~ ir  i ~ ~ I - m 1 1 Urds  Gwya.  M U»B*!  LXM.  9-1  SBMWimY.  Eielrtafl  CRf.  MRMoMIf, 
MMaua  Dm  noM.  IW  T»nww  1BI1  1 "r"' 


4.20  HHSV4eOTIAMiaOU>HEABrGLAMBia9T«aB9VOlBWCBAH 


_JlllMl|9>»* 

-Jtmrtw** 

JIHMl* 

RMmMi(9)44’ 

B Dnn  5 

_LCfeMM44 

jia—en* 

_01MftU(9)B 


901  00K32S  BnEYDOW  D*6)  M Tor5*f«  9-6  

U2  036D02  TABBIXfIX)  J BMM  9-4  — 

809  S0204Z  ABC  OFimomn  (IS)  J Barry  »-< KPwWyn* 

804  iwocaawo4<io>PCda9-i  

SOS  0 JBMBY-*  (I OJ  R Uc&KMt  B-W J MM**y  (7)  * 

908  D00050  j'.— Tf  - 

507  6E55B5  PHLBB6  (1»C  HUtrnim  6-3  M IIIMlirr  a 

900  J339S3IU07MC0ll«nR.WCn«w1Wi»-1 7 

W(CWT»T4M4,Cahi«*7,Bmy*>"®  _ ■ 

rrnhaiT  i Obm.U Are  OTTTm  Dher.«-i  Bnrdon  6-1  RatRnM  Ojmbw.  6-1  TMrtt.  ph  ramern, 
25-1  PeHan  SagxJmny^  amumi 


3. 1 0 1UOAYS  WUK  HANOKAR  CHAM  Xmi  Of  Ufi4» 

i nozpuinnBomto9Uc>MWEaMiw)4-iM) 52!,,,w 

a iiPsNsniai«7onrii«jtQOOTiis«ho-iT-4 fj*— . 

.»  wM4IIMB6«CO(7)WiliyW«HHW--' . 

4 (BKB4  SOME  (44)  <4  Sam  7-104 JiMMfcrt 

ft  443644- HOM JOY |»9) I4B tUnMS-104 

■ 4j4834)T000EriQEBBI<44){WJ1Wfl  O-VW)  — — fWOTI 

7 40T3Z5-Wl0eil4Eomri4^m»4*»C  Cxroa  0400 IImma 

RM9M  9-4  Bering.  9-1  T'Mttbt.  7-2  Sapn  Port  6-1  TwpBrt  Car*.  *-i  “**  Bneo.  V-1  Mtapa . 
Macf.  14-1  Mart  Jty  , 

3.40  amuvt  — bow  mb  caws  miio|MCT.wio 

1 tW(U4  OMTOt  BREAM  txi  B Elacra  5-1V3  — 

a pf-WQS«WPm».ciiosirp4)ECriMivii-9 

ft  481700- IEHCEM0I— C7S^«*»PAwBB9t-TT-7  

3 —  *-[[•  44EBT4y  BreBMt  6-4  Qufrtf  ftcwft.  6-1  Prim  SBybari  aiwimi 

4.1Q  BKKMH0MMIMJIMWT3  IliqiUCAPMMXManiOHa  0X490 

■ new  w»«WPiw«iw«  — ■ 

a OWO-48  TtAWVl  JIAJftr (XT) A B»9ajrB-lO-10  ?**■"  _ 

4 4Nou-eowa—r ct Wfntxap  f”1.111* 

■ wapt-<wLTqw*Mr{MHwJ»g*»:«^. 

ft  RPP-  *MAIAUUI11«Uri{14X)Wlh»7-»-0 An.mt  n 

m Hum,  1V4  Bax  Away.  oimjuJd,  5-1  phjMMLW  CbobbumAS^i MltetA 
O—MW • * LJI 

4- 40  MmMMiMi4WW»mrD0iiicg  wbwi>»  ■> 

'1  QBPQW-  aiM1ATH»(1«X»TH»aftr?--P-P  -ATt^rt.- 

1 7 4070  re  T EHMtr  HO-a  £2*1. 

. J 6BBP-  OBUXTAISP  (W>  7 OluMlTrAiyiO-IO-g 

4 077-772 tih immi'WB inAcmwunagi^s-io-g *?!*** 

■ » aaova  warwwjomhdOTg  toi?0"*-1” 

. a 374JD-2  PMARmtirzaPiwiO-io-T — 1 

4-4;  Bfcr  V&obr.  H n»  Gantdin  Ban*.  T-2  RmBbt*.  7-1  Ouar  auad.  14.1  Bern.  2S-» 

to****  ■ _ 

. MM. -I-  I I I .T-rTT^I  — '-7*  1 '■*  ’• 


MN  9-4  Loar  Mole,  3-1  CerOaMea.  5-1  Uataoma-ftmcam.  6-1  La  shxfle,  9-t  Muq  UiBIc, 
10-1  TmaPaiMaaiua,  tt-1  MMi  Foot  Panasce  Brur—rt 


3L20cimwooomiiniim  MiinimHAiwgAiixrgTfC2A«i 

9M  345  ItALUUISTMFMDOT  (1S)U  jefenaon  B-7  XM|T 

act  840TM6»«R»aE{8){D)Prt»tain9-6 JRM4 

m 111606  tWCtU)(CQ]MUUdi04 B«Maa7(7)9 

so*  2wi54icurr«mom«(io)PBra9-D jfr-* 

941  OKS  SMHCIY 7RD6ICARlAW(tS) J0NalB6-11 KFMaaO 

*44  003XOIMM»1)C-nwm«lM 1 llUmr 

907  684144  HHiJO  DOLLY (11) K Burts  B-8 ADmraai 

948  « CKAJBWIWU«XJB(SB)ldhiLPrTrt8-! TTMliill 

JO*  *24&nrSnUKBB(14JJ8arTy*2 LOnftl 

TOO  PORN  TWfc  Pm  «D  Km  4,  Bart  Wga  T,  I Cwt  iMhr  6 

lift!  4-1  Barr.  Peg*.  04  Snda.  5-1  talar  Bftrfhmy.  6-1  Snolay  Fmm  Capita.  6-1  I Cut 
PaumM.Zwta.  rm  &ff  Hara.  10-1  Ctataoa  O' Awe  »n— I 


4JSO  pnOODAAPmsmes  HANDICAP  »CX^M 

•01  410162  iBWcnr  rwE(9W<ce)JBigfa»4^:» 

603  SS3Z20  HUC  COTTAQB  (10)  (CD)  B Iftagtor  4-fr-ID 

aox  Awrn  ummmt  rtoiroiHMuarii  3-9-4 Minify  (ft)  IX 

m nsito  LADY CAH0IJN4 LAND (11) 08 R ftMlrnan 6-04 gaasry 

BOS  K5S32*«MllM(Ta>ia>)iD»M4-Oa 

BOB  0ODO05  XOHAY!IO(42)<D)  J OJ9* ; 5!**J*? 

607  40-0054  JUeTlADYpnnaTTTimw  W 

BOB  W212  WLABWP)  DCawm»r-4-tt £ 

411  300-005  SOPER J0N4T4  f1«  WV  T ******  TTm 

six  030143 sonar habdow B,n,r W 1 

819  8Z3B18  AHPTHBHBBamaABBW)C7Bi«a)tB)Ca^RMdWI»t  [M,  n^,m1T 

614  oooao  DUvbSilwwssmM  Riw3-w 

B19  043000  KATY-4Ki1)(cWpcriv»8-#-s DMoMWlX* 

to  poaor wft  Kaor  i*«w  k ta*r«»ofc*l^e 

BalBM  6-1  Ptrwy-Plv6  6-1  SUk  COBM  T'1  KMW- M p>4n»u,  SO  For  Lock.  16-1  Masta. 

ru^diiMt  .ni»fiy.1fr-1AweM,>flflwmyi  IB l— urn 

ft  RHnkHftd  tar  the  Qist  One  today:  MD5SELB0BGH  X60  Barwduris  tod;  150 
tSSSjGfSmO  Castle  Houbo; 430  Vlllase Kins  BM  Rocky  Wrtas. 
.inim  SEDGEFIELD  2.10  Bramhfes  Way:  MO  What'S  Sacreta. 


Results 


CARUSLE 

*.10  tin  40,  1,  LATYIAM,  K Pallon 
m-4T.  ft,  TnowpaH  fT- 4 lain;  3,  hi  The 
Man  ay  (9-4).  6 ran.  6.  4.  (R  Allan)  Tow 

axotpsunaa  outi  f:  tifia  csf : C7«. 

NR:  Lea  Alamoft.  _ 

140  (1-0=  OLAfiYS  ALTHOmw,  K 
Fallon  (9-at.Jl.laniWy  Dirt  (7-1):  9,  ho*- 
orla  (14-iv.  4-1  fovLxpu-Lapu.  13ran.1.nk. 
(UEyre)Tole:iaAO:nLlO.  £220.  C4J0.  Dual 
r.  nzea.  Trw  Cl«ua  CSF:  £39.33.  Trtcitf 
C36B.1Q.  NR  SaHynrealty. 

4.1  D (7Tft  1 ■ NAtSSAWT,  K Sksd  (6^  tav); 
ft,  ftparlal  r (4-1);  M,  F-rRiW  PBM* 
5-11. 7 ran.  Vt,  2.  (R  McKrtlar)  Tow  tSJtt 
£130.0.41  Dull  ft  16.40-  CSR  SB. 77. 

4 ao  tao=  T.  Jpar  o ganynr.  PM 

McKsewn  (T*-U:  *•  «NanonMI.L4d  (S-1 
lav):  9,-nmHam  FrwflO-U. 
hd.  (R  WhUaAor)  Tot*  C1S.7U  £220,  £280. 
mm  Dual  F:  C18SL00.  Trio:  029.70.  CSF: 
user.  Triase  £66495. 

4.10  IU],  1,  LBVELLES,  K D»1*y  t*-4 
H-utfl;  2,  Dak  Rook  (6-»  H-tA«l:  A 
raatyMIra  (9-1).  5 w.&K  (M  Chan  non) 
Tow  £220;  El  .10,  £1.10.  Dual  F:  El  AO.  CfiF. 
m na  . 

4-oo  cam  ilk  i,  stm  i Dnpnntwn,  x 


As p«I1  no-ay.  Z,  Tap  On  TootaLk  (7—2);  9, 
SariM  (B— i).  15-6  lav  Janzasph.  5 ran.  15, 
2).  (F  Jordan)  T&W  £2 SKt  £1,30,  £144  Dual 
F:  £4.10.  CSP-.  £13.60 

4^0  (ftraTfChltl,  LUCKY  DOLLAH,  A 

■nomion  (MIm);  ^biobRmm  n l-4t  a, 

taranau’a  Boy  (33-1).  6 ran.  23.  OlaL  (K 
Bxilay)  Tot*  £970;  CiSO.  Cl  JO.  Dual  F: 
C2Jn.CSF-.E8.16 

BlOO  (Xa*  1,  aOKTH  BHD  LADY,  Mr  R 

Thorn  ion  (33— Ik  1*  Haite«rtoa  (4-7  lav):  3, 
BahrtaRa  (toranl  (33-1).  9 ran.  X.  i.  (W 
Cumdngham)  To**:  E21J0;  £440.  £1.10 
£340.  Duftl  F:  £1440.  THr  £3340.  CSF: 
654.01.  NR:  Oroy  Dun. 
TucBontasi  chiadpott  C5.ro. 
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Pearce  is  obvious 
leading  candidate 


David  Lacey  finds  Glenn  Hoddie  seeking 
a good  talker  to  be  his  captain  in  the  future 


BY  HIS  choice  of  cap- 
tain shall  you  know 
him  — or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Glenn 
Hoddie  is  due  to  reveal  tomor- 
row the  identity  of  the  player 
who  will  lead  England  into 
their  opening  World  Cup 
qualifier  against  Moldova  In 
Kishinev  on  Sunday  but  the 
significance  of  his  decision 
will  be  judged  only  in  retro- 
spect 

With  Tony  Adams,  Terry 
Venables's  captain  in  the 
European  Championship,  and 
David  Platt,  Adams's  prede- 
cessor, injured  and  out  of  the 
squad  there  would  appear  to 
be  only  one  logical  option  for 
Hoddie  to  take.  Having  talked 
Stuart  Pearce  out  of  interna- 
tional retirement  surely  he 
will  give  the  Nottingham  For- 
est man  the  armband  now. 

After  all,  the  34-year-old 
Pearce  has  won  70  caps  and 
has  skippered  the  side  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  And,  if  Joe 
Mercer  could  make  Emlyn 
Hughes,  old  Crazy  Horse,  an 
England  captain,  then  why 
not  keep  faith  with  Geron- 
imo?  ft  is  only  that  when 
Hoddie  discussed  his  ideas  on 


the  captain’s  role  yesterday, 
the  name  of  Pearce  did  not 
immediately  spring  to  mind. 

“People  have  got  a fallacy 
about  captains  ranting  and 
raving  and  putting  their  fist 
in  the  air,  which  Is  a load  of 
rubbish,”  the  England  coach 
observed.  “The  best  captain  I 
played  with  was  Stevie  Perry- 
man at  Tottenham.  He  was  a 
sensible  talker  and  a very  un- 
selfish player  for  those  who 
were  more  gifted  than  he  was. 

“It's  important  that  the  job 
goes  to  a fellow  who  can 
handle  hhnsglf  on  and  off  the 
pitch.  It's  not  as  big  as  cricket 
maybe  but  it  is  a job  that  is 
different  to  club  level 

“We’ve  also  got  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  World  Cup 
well  be  playing  tough  away 
games  in  Moldova.  Georgia, 
Poland  and  Italy.  So,  if  I feel 
that  the  captaincy  is  going  to 
be  a long-term  situation,  it’s 
got  to  be  the  right  man, 

1 shall  know  by  Friday  who 
the  captain  is  going  to  be  but  I 
still  need  to  talk  to  a few 
players.” 

ff  Hoddie  is  thinking  long- 
term, he  could  go  for  Gareth 
Southgate,  who  is  eight  years 


Wiseman  leads  a tricky 
mission  at  Planet  FA 


Martin  Thorpe  meets  the  other  head  man 
charged  with  taking  England  into  a new  era 


AS  A LAWYER,  a coroner 
and  vice-chairman  of 
Southampton,  Keith 
Wiseman  is  used  to  being 
realistic.  So  it  is  no  surprise 
when  he  says:  “Some  people 
want  the  world  changed  over- 
night but  it  doesn't  work  like 
that” 

The  particular  world  that 
people  want  overhauled  is 
Planet  FA.  the  unique  life- 
form  at  Lancaster  Gate  of 
which  Wiseman  was  recently 
voted  chairman. 

At  51  Wiseman  represents 
the  governing  body's  youth 
policy;  he  toe*  over  from  an 
octogenarian.  But  in  terms  of 
convincing  those  in  and  out  of 
football  that  this  anachronis- 
tic organisation  of  mainly  am- 
ateur interests  can  ever  offer 
dynamic  and  coherent  leader- 
ship to  an  increasingly 
money-driven  game  he  has 
taken  on  a task  that  could  put 
years  on  him. 

One  Premiership  club 
chairman  recently  described 
the  Football  Association  as  a 
lost  cause.  And  a catalogue  of 
PR  disasters,  from  fights  with 
the  Premier  League  over  tele- 
vision rights  to  Terry  Venab- 
les's departure,  the  Cathay 
Pacific  fiasco  and  the  Euro  96 
ticket  scandal  has  merely 
reinforced  the  view  that  the 
FA  is  a cock-up  waiting  to 
happen. 

“It  is  always  much  more 
fun  to  portray  that  image,” 
says  Wiseman,  “but  the  FA’s 
actions  are  under  a media 
microscope  unlike  any  other 
business  or  operation  in  the 
world.  So,  when  you  pick  out 
individual  things  that  hap- 
pen, these  would  come  up  In 


any  other  business,  but  they 
don't  get  reported. 

“It  is  also  wrong  to  Inter 
that,  because  people  on  the 
FA  Council  represent  the  am- 
ateur game,  they  are  amateur- 
ish. They  are  businessmen 
and  professionals  too,  like 
Premiership  club  chairmen. 

“And  is  any  other  govern- 
ing body  different  from  us?  I 
mean,  we’re  all  old  farts, 
aren't  we?  In  fact  it  has  given 
me  enormous  pleasure  to  be- 
come an  old  tart  at  the  age  of 
51. 1 quite  like  It" 

Call  him  an  evolutionary 
rather  than  a revolutionary 
as  he  accepts  the  need  for 
change.  For  instance,  he  says 
there  is  “scope  for  more  Pre- 
mier League  representation 
on  the  FA  Council". 

He  would  like  to  see  “a 
smaller  group  of  people  carry- 
ing out  decisions”.  He  is  con- 
cerned that  children  can  af- 
ford to  see  high-priced  games 
and  he  will  be  looking  into 


Wiseman . . . evolutionary 


concessionary  rates  for  Eng- 
land matches. 

But  Wiseman  also  wants  a 
place  for  tradition.  He  sup- 
ports help  for  the  smaller 
clubs  “which  play  an  enor- 
mous part  in  the  local  com- 
munity and  in  developing 
players”;  he  wants  everyone 
in  the  game  to  “remember 
this  is  a sport  and  that  not  all 
decisions  should  be  taken  for 
commercial  reasons”. 

Ask  him,  crucially,  if  he 
wards  to  make  the  FA  more 
decisive,  pro-active  and  actu- 
ally looking  as  though  it  leads 
the  game  and  he  answers: 
“TTiat  would  be  fair  comment 
One  has  to  be  sharper  nowa- 
days because  of  the  micro- 
scope one  is  under.  It  is  more 
appropriate  now  for  the  game 
to  be  ted  by  someone  my  age. 

"When  Sir  Bert  MUUchip 
was  chairman  it  was  a differ- 
ent world  altogether.  There 
has  been  more  change  in  the 
past  five  years  than  in  the 
previous  50.  So  it  Is  important 
to  convey  the  impress  ton  that 
the  thing  has  come  through  a 
generation  and  is  headed  up 
by  an  age  group  familiar  with 
modem  business  and  profes- 
sional problems.” 

As  for  all  tbe  glad-hflnding 
and  politicking  to  be  done  in 
Uefa  and  Fife  — especially  as 
the  FA  is  going  for  the  2006 
World  Cup  — Wiseman  is 
ready.  “We  have  to  impose 
our  significance  as  one  of  the 
leading  footballing  nations”, 
he  urges. 

When  Wiseman  became 
chairman  he  received  a card 
from  a schoolboy  friend  with 
whom  he  first  watched  South- 
ampton as  a nine-year -old.  It 
said  simply:  "This  is  a long 
way  from  the  boys’  section  at 
The  Dell.”  Keith  St  John 
Wiseman  is  about  to  find  out 
how  far. 


Boro  play  down  Ravanelli  ankle  injury 


Middlesbrough  yester- 
day alleviated  fears  that 
Fabrizlo  Ravanelli  feces  a 
lengthy  lay-off  because  of  an 
ankle  injury. 

Tbe  £7  million  signing  from 
Juventus  suffered  an  ankle 
problem  which  virtually  elim- 
inated the  Italian  striker  from 
Euro  96. 


But  Boro's  assistant  man- 
ager Viv  Anderson  said:  *Tt*s 
the  other  «nki«*  this  time.  His 
injury  is  not  a worry  and 
we’re  confident  he  will  be  fit 
to  play  next  week." 

Charlton's  central  defender 
Richard  Rtxfos,  suffering  knee 
trouble,  is  the  latest  player  to 
withdraw  from  England's 


Under -21  squad  for  the  Euro- 
pean GhampfonHhip  tie  in 
Moldova  on  Saturday.  But 
Leicester's  teenage  striker 
Emile  Heskey  is  expected  to 
befit 

Peter  Taylor,  the  new 
Under-21  manager,  has  made 
Wimbledon's  Ben  Thatcher 
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Grobbelaar  given  new  mission 
as  Zimbabwe  national  manager 


Results 


Russell  Thomas 


Bruce  grobbelaar 

yesterday  underlined 


LJ  yesterday  underlined 
his  desire  to  remain  in  foot- 
ball for  several  more  years 
when  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Zimbab- 
wean national  team. 

Only  five  months  before 
Grobbelaar  goes  to  court  to 
answer  match-rigging 
charges  Zimbabwe  en- 
trusted their  38-year-old 
former  goalkeeper  with 
leading  his  country’s  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  African 
Nations  Cup  finals  and  the 
1998  World  Cup  in  France. 

But  Grobbelaar,  who  as 
Plymouth’s  goalkeeper  this 
season  has  helped  the 
Devon  club  head  thie  Second 
Division  after  being 
released  by  Southampton, 
will  remain  based  in  Eng- 
land. “While  m leave  the 
coaching  duties  to  my  part- 
ner.” he  said,  “the  boys 
will  have  training  camps 
sm/f  £u  me  recommenda- 
tions of  who  to  select  for 
the  internationals.'’ 

Because  of  Zimbabwe's 
tournament  ambitions. 


Grobbelaar  “wants  to  play 
for  at  least  another  four 
years”.  Of  the  court  case  in 
January  he  said:  “Let’s 
wait  and  see  what  happens. 
In  the  meantime  I can  get 
on  with  playing.” 

Andy  King,  the  former 
Everton  midfielder.  Has,  be- 
come the  latest  managerial 
victim  with  his  departure 
from  Mansfield. 

King  had  been  suspended 
on  Monday  pending  talks 
with  the  chairman  Keith 
Wnflimn  yesterday  morning. 
That  meeting  lasted  only  15 
minutes.  The  reserve  team 
manager  Steve  Parkin 
takes  temporary  charge. 

Appointed  in  November 
1993,  King  took  Mansfield 
to  the  Third  Division  play- 
offs in  his  first  full  season 
in  charge.  But  after  finish- 
ing 19th  last  season  Mans- 
field lost  the  first  three 
games  this  season  without 
scoring  a goal.  . 

He  is  the  third  manager 
in  the  Third  Division  to 
leave  tills  season,  following 
Sanmuny  Chung  (Doncas- 
ter) and  Ray  Clemence 
(Barnet),  now  England’s 
goalkeeping  coach. 


Soccer 


MATlONWlDg  UWMIi 
First  Division 
■armiayffla  HMdki 

Sheridan  24 
Lklden  37.82 

Stoke  (0)  1 taadtard  i 

Stiaran  82  (pen) 

SwloAsn  (0)  1 MA* 

Allteon 

Wai»i  iiniiuu  (i)  i cm 

Osbom  24  Db 

36.7*7 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  CUP 
Second  round 


<dC(0)O 

MM  (0)0 
6,026 
WBfllt 
DtchfcMI 


34ranr— r (0)  2 CM*  (1)  1 

McCaffrey  « Amend  21 

Sloan  04  S27 

rounds  LEMuib  Premier  DMUme 
Bolton  1.  Shed  Wao  3;  Leeds  1.  Binning, 
horn  0;  Mon  Utd  ft  Everton  2;  Tranmra  3. 
Derby  a Hrmh  LakMstor  1.  Blackpool  ft 
Pan  Veto  < Nmb  Co  1:  Sunderland  3. 
Aston  vme  3.  SecorntMan  Cfty  t.  Wax- 
ham  1;  ManelMd  4.  Stockport  9 ; ftuOw- 
ftem  0,  Burnley  1 ThM>  Bury  1.  Chester- 
field  1;  Do  ness  ter  s.  Scunthorpe  2: 
Scarborauoh  1.  Daritogion  2:  woken  2, 
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Pearce's  junior  and  has 
shown  many  of  the  qualities 
mentioned  by  Hoddie,  even 
though  he  has  not  been  cap- 
tain at  Aston  Villa.  Alterna- 
tively he  could  go  for  Pearce 
now,  bearing  in  mind  that  Ad- 
ams and  Platt  will  eventually 
become  available  for  recall, 
and  leave  Southgate  for  the 
future.  It  will  still  be  surpris- 
ing if  Pearce  is  not  given  the 
chance  at  the  outset 

The  make-up  of  foe  team 
Hoddie  will  send  out  on  Sun- 
day has  been  clarified  only  to 
the  extent  that  Steve  McMan- 
aman  will  not  be  in  it  Both  he 
and  Robbie  Fbwter  reported 
for  England  doty  from  Liver- 
pool yesterday  but  will  return 
to  Anfield  before  Huddle's 
squad  fly  out  tomorrow  to 
continue  resting  their  back 
injuries. 

Two  more  doubtful  starters, 
David  Batty  and  Les  Ferdi- 
nand, were  able  to  train  as 
speculation  increased  about  a 
likely  recall  for  Batty.  And, 
with  Darren  Anderton  and 
McManaman  missing,  there 
may  yet  be  a rote  for  Matthew 
Le  Ussier,  especially  if  Paul 
Gascoigne’s  Achillea  problem 
flares  up  again. 

Batty  or  Le  Tissier.  As  Ba- 
sil Fawlty  said:  “WeQ,  we've 
got  both  raids  of  the  evolution- 
ary scale  here.” 


Chaster  1:  Wtoan  0.  Lincoln  2. 

AVOW  IHUJRAMH  COMM  MATH)  lb 
Cap*  Brighton  ft  Bournemouth  ft 
Bristol  C 2.  Oxfort  Uhl  ft  Crystal  Palm  ft 
Soutbemptan  ft  Luton  0,  West  Ham  3;  MM- 
watl  1.  Tottenham  t. 

HWWH  UAaUC.park  843 1.  NwitM  ft 
Lana  3.  Montpamar  2;  BeaUa  o,  LBk.  ft 
Cannes  ft  Monaco  ft  Ranee  1.  Bordeaux 
i;  Lyon  2.  Nancy  ft  Nice  1.  Gulngamp  ft 
Mm*  3,  Strasbourg  i;  La  Havre  1.  Com  1. 


Dances  With  Wolves...  opw**  paUwnM-Snunnei-k  teqraal  tn  rt»  rhallgwp  nfthe  PnWb  at  MnHnam  >wit  night 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ROLAND  LEON 


First  Division : Wolverhampton  Wanderers  1,  Queens  Park  Rangers  1 


Dichio’s  special  keeps  Wolves  at  bay 


Chris  Moore 


THERE  were  signs 
against  Bradford  last 
Saturday  of  the  Molin- 
eux  natives  getting  restless 
over  Wolves'  new  slow-mo- 
tion  tactics  after  the  fast-for- 
ward  style  of  Graham  Taylor 
and  it  prompted  a damning 
verdict  of  the  former  England 
manager  from  his  successor, 
Mark  McGhee,  In  last  night’s 
programme  notes. 

“For  years  this  football  chib 
has  persevered  season  after 
season  with  a direct  style  of 
football  that  has  felted  to 
bring  success  everyone 
wants,”  McGhee  wrote. 


“Footballers  do  not  enjoy 
hoofing  the  ball  as  far  as  they 
can  downfield  and  chasing 
after  it  The  squad  I inherited 
were  short  of  both  physical 
and  mental  strength,  were 
under-coached,  and  displayed 
practically  no  desire  to  try 
and  appreciate  tactics. 

“The  changes  we  are  seeing 
this  season  represent  a quan- 
tum leap  in  the  progress  the 
squad  has  made  and  I know 
that  tiie  way  I am  asking  the 
team  to  play  is  the  way  to  pro- 
gress to  the  Premier  League." 

No  one  could  have  argued 
with  that,  judging  by  the  way 
Wolves  went  all  out  for  an 
early  kill  last  night 
Corica  rocked  the  Rangers’ 


cross-bar  with  a rasping  25- 
yarder  inside  two  minutes 
after  being  slipped  through 
by  Roberts.  Then  Bull,  having 
sewed  all  four  of  Wolves’ 
goals  in  their  opening  two 
games,  had  Sommer  sprawl- 
ing frill  length  to  keep  the 
Londoners  off  the  canvas. 

Rangers  were  as  intent  on 
throwing  man  forward  and  in ; 
I the  18th  minute  were  only  a : 
ball's- width  away  from  engi- 
neering a debut  goal  for  the 
in-rushing  Steve  Slade  from 
Brevett's  deep  cross. 

Wolves  always  carried 
: more  menace  up  front.  Som- 
mer kept  then  at  bay  with 
more  saves  from  Thompson 
and  Corica.  who  were  both 


proving  tireless  foragers  in 
midfield. 

But  the  American  goal- 
keeper was  left  floundering  In 
the  28th  minute  tor  Simon  Os- 
bom’s  spectacular  SO-yard 
free-kick,  which  dipped  over 
him  and  Into  the  not  off  the 
under  side  of  the  bar. 

Roberts  should  have  added 
a second  soon  after  only  to 
miss  the  target  when  one-to- 
one  with  the  goalkeeper. 

But  against  the  flow 
Rangers  equalised  four  min- 
utes from  the  break.  Danlete 
Dtehio  was  35  yards  out  In  no 
man’s  land  when  he  un- 
leashed an  ambitious  volley 
that  salted  over  the  stranded  . 
Stoweh  and  high  into  the  net. 


i.  FraoaaB.  AMOS.  Vanus.  «***>  J* 
peon. Corica.  Bull  Roberta  CVH3J" 


Thompaon.  Corica.  Bull  Roberta  OoPoim 
OMk  Sommor.  JpdtMA.  HrevMl  Baiba* 
McQomM.  TOM*.  Nw.  WMufte  Clc-ftu 
SMf.  Sinclaw. 

IhNww  J Koliby  IShoWieM! 

• The  Scottish  FA  have 
banned  the  Falkirk  captain 
Albert  Craig  for  five  matches 
following  an  incident  during 
last  Saturday’s  Scottish 
League  First  Division  match 
between  Falkirk  and  Partirk 
Thistle  at  Brockvilte.  Anri 
Craig  could  face  more  punish- 
ment because  the  SFA’s  refer- 
ee disciplinary  committee  is 
toconslder  the  incident  In  the 
tunnel  involving  the  Falkirk 
player  and  the  Partick  striker 
Gareth  Evans. 


Rowing 


Golf 


Redgrave  may 
go  for  fifth 
Olympic  gold 


Monty  quick  out  of  Ryder  blocks 


STEVE  REDGRAVE,  who 
said  straight  after  his 


Davfd  Davies 
at  CoUlngtree  Paifc 


Osaid  straight  after  his 
latest  Olympic  triumph 
that  anyone  who  saw  him 
step  into  another  boat  had 
permission  to  shoot  him, 
may  reverse  his  decision  to 
retire  from  rowing. 

Redgrave  became  the 
first  oarsman  to  win  four 
gold  medals  at  successive 
Olympics  when  he  and  Mat- 
thew Pinsent  took  the  cox- 
less pairs  title  in  Atlanta. 

And  yesterday  the  34- 
year-old  said  he  has  not 
ruled  out  going  for  a fifth 
successive  gold  in  Sydney 
in  2000,  something  that  no 
athlete  has  achieved  in  any  1 
sport  in  the  Olympics. 

Redgrave  admitted:  “I’ve 
told  everybody  that  I have 
given  up  but  it’s  still  going 
to  he  very,  very  difficult 
and  I don’t  know  if  I can 
walk  away.  I think  IT1  be 
back  in  a boat  by  October. 

“Rowing  has  been  my  life 
for  20  years  and  X still  love 
it.  I think  Tm  capable  of 
doing  it,  the  only  question 
Is  whether  I'm  capable  of 
having  the  enthusiasm  of 
doing  the  training  for  the 
next  four  years,  going 
through  it  day  in,  day  oat.” 


David  gilford,  in 
that  quietly  under- 
stated way  of  his,  came 
straight  to  the  point.  “This,” 
he  said  of  his  three-under-par 
69,  “is  not  the  start  of  a Ryder 
Cup  campaign.  It  was  just  a 
good  opening  round,  no  more 
than  that.” 

It  left  him  three  strokes  be- 
hind tbe  leader,  Gavin  Levett- 
son  of  South  Africa,  after  the 
first  round  of  the  One  2 One 
British  Masters  at  at  this 
course  near  Northampton,  a 
tournament  with  a £700,000 
prize  fund  and  a £116.660  first 
prize  that  gives  the  winner  a 
useful  start  to  the  Ryder  Cup 
rat-race. 

The  very  feet  that  Gilford,  a 
vital  component  of -last  year's 
team,  had  been  asked  about 
that  contest  against  the  Amer- 
icans indicates  that  the 
frenzy  has  begun.  From  this 
day  hence  no  good  round,  no 
good  finish,  no  win  will  come 
without  a Ryder  Cup  connota- 
tion. The  leading  players  will 
declare  themselves  heartily 
sick  of  the  whole  thing.  Then 
they  will  go  to  Valderrama 
and  play  themselves  into  the 
ground.  Just  for  the  glory. 


Gilford's  carefully  compiled 
round  of  six  birdies  and  three 
bogeys  left  him  one  behind 
the  European  No.  1 Colin 
Montgomerie,  a man  who 
sadly  has  not  played  much 
golf  recently.  His  father 
James,  the  secretary  at  Royal 
Troon,  recently  had  two  heart 
attacks  and  Is  still  in  hospital 
recovering  from  a by-pass  op- 
eration. Montgomerie  with- 
drew from  last  week’s  Ger- 
man Open  and  would  have 
withdrawn  here  too  but  fra1 
the  feet  that  his  father  urged 
him  to  play. 

“He  told  me  that  keeping 
busy  would  keep  my  mind  off 
things,"  said  Montgomerie 
JUs,  “and  of  course  he  is  right 
rm  not  really,  concentrating 
fully  on  what  rm  doing,  my 
mind’s  elsewhere.  When  you 
make  a birdie,  you  tend  to 
think  'Right,  where’s  the  next 
one?*  But,  when  you  miss  a 
putt  or  drop  a shot  you  can 
start  to  think  about  things. 
It's  very  difficult  but  hope- 
fully it  will  get  easier 
throughout  the  week.  Four 
68&  will  do  quite  well.” 

Montgomerie  was  fortunate 
in  having  an  8.15am  start  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  greens 
were  stfli  vaguely  green  and, 
in  bis  words,  “better  thaw 
they  appear".  As  the  day  wore 


on,  with  mgjor  interruptions 
for  thunderstorms  which 
eventually  ted  to  play  being 
curtailed,  they  turned  blue  to  > 
the  naked  eye,  black  an  televi- 
sion. The  dye  initially  used  to  i 
make  them  look  presentable ! 
instead  made  them  look 
worse. 

Putting  surfaces  of  this 
standard  are  not  acceptable 
for  tournament  play  but  Le- 
venson  adopted  the  right  atti- 
tude oh  the  greens,  blues  or 
blacks.  “You  cant  expect  any- 
thing from  them,”  he  said.  “I 
just  decided  I was  going  to  hit 
everything  at  the  hole.”  By 
the  mid  of  the  round  he  had 
used  only  22  putts,  chipping 
in  twice. .. 

Levenson,  whose  career  is 
winding  down,  devotes  a lot 
of  his  time  these  days  to  en- 
couraging golf  in  the  black 


community.  There  is  a nine- 
hole  course  in  the  grounds  of 
Nelson  Mandela's  official  res- 
idence. the  Presidency,  and 
Levenson  organised  a golf  day 
there  attended  by  "forty  of 
the  most  influential  business 
men,  sportsmen  and  politi- 
cians” Including  Mandela, 
FW  da  Klerk.  Naas  Botha  and 
Jimmy  Cook: 

"We  want  to  change  things 
in  South  Africa,"  said  Leven- 
son. “We  are  trying  to  give 
everybody  who  wants  to  play 
golf  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
That  hasn’t  happened  for 
many  years.  It  is  aimed  at 
black  youngsters  more  than 
white  but  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily looking  to  make  cham- 
pions. If  they  and  the  black 
businessmen  as  well  want  to 
play,  we  would  like  them  to 
be  able  to  have  that  chance." 


Olazabal  given  driving  licence 


I HE  European  Tour  will 
I let  Jose-Maria  Olazabal. 
who  suffers  from  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  In  both  feet, 
use  a golf  cart  to  transport 
himself  around  the  course 
at  the  Open  Novotel  Perrier 
Pairs  event  in  Bordeaux  on 
October  17-20. 


However  the  Tour  has 
stressed  that  it  is  a “one- 
off”  concession  to  the  Span- 
iard, whose  career  has  been 
put  in  jeopardy  by  the  con- 
dition, because  the  tourna- 
ment does  not  count 
towards  the  Order  of  Merit 
or  Ryder  Cup  qualifying. 


F Cea  (Sp);  0 Hawaii;  P Haftkan  (Swe). 
« S Boflomloy;  O SoUberg  [Smk  J 


(Swafc  S Ames  (Til);  K Ertlcs- 
m (Swal:  H Chapman;  m Davis;  P Futko 
Owe);  M Gates;  A HaflUmd  (Sow).  7a  N ■ 
FoMtl  |Sw»l;  M Jonzon  (SwOK  C Covsor 
(Fr);  T Bjorn  (Don);  T Johnetone  (Zbn);  P 
Harrington;  p unhurt  (Sp):  D Carter.  IS  fi 
MoFartana;  D Hospital  (Spfc  S Baltostmos 
(Sp);  P Brearfhurat  G Tumor  (NZ):  M Har- 
wood (Aus);  8 Pappas  (SAh  P TerevebiM 
(USV  J Van  da  Voids  (Fr):  O Rolatn  (Nor); 
S McAllister:  N Brine-  74  P Moloney 
(Aim):  E Darcy:  Q Smyth:  M A Jimenez 
fSp);  F Undgrea  (Sew):  G Rye  ft  a Everts 
R Coles;  P Affleck;  T Plaftdiln  (Fr).  7 S B 
Plate  F NeMa  (NZ);  J Hwrictwonh;  J 
Spann;  H P Thus!  (Oar);  J Townsend 
(UB);  P Ellas;  D WWlatns;  a Ctarlc  C Sun- 
won  (Sp);  M A Martin  £Sp)..7d  I Garrtoo 
(SP):  P Baker;  L Westwood;  D Borrego 
Op);  S Luna  (Sp);  □ J Russalt  M Beean- 
ceney  (ft).  77  J Pinero  (Sp).  TS  J Paynes 
M Gionberg  (Swo);  N Henning  (SAL  80  J 
M Can  barm  (SpL  81  6 Richardson.  8X  P 
Goldina-  (77  pbyen  to  complete  1st  round 
today}. 


6-4, 0-4;  A nadtwltht  (llkr)  Dt  J-P  Fleur- 
Ian  (Fr)  6-0. 6-1;  D MaUkfci  (SA)  M W 
Ferreira  BA)  C-<,  6-A  2-6.  7S.  D raw 
(Cz)  bt  H Aram  (Mar)  6-4.  7-5.  G-ft  A 
Qondeml  (IQ  U & Matauoka  (Japan)  7-ft 
ft-2,  ft-3;  F Until  (Sp)  M F Ueuganl  |Br) 
B-1.  6-7,  7-6. 6-a  J Worm MOQ  (Svra)  tH  K 
Kucera  (Slovak)  8-2,  5-7.  7-ft  7-5;  J 
KroafaJc  (Stdirak)  M C Woedfull  (US)  9-0, 
6-4,64,6-3.7-6. 

W mam  Hrat  rwmdi  A Saocdwz  Vtearfe 

(Sp)  bt  L Panel  (US)  6-2.  6-t.  K Haben- 
dum (Slovak)  bt  R Babkova  (Cz)  6-4, 6-1; 
K Keckmmett  (Ant)  ta  S KMnam  (Cz) 
6-6.  0-4;  A mood  (Aus)  W j Casneo  , 
(US)  6-4,  0-4;  N Aioadt  (US)  bt  8 Cac>e 
|US)  6-2.  7-ft  ■ Ukhewwa  (Rut)  M K 


en  cay  4,  Taxes  3 (to.iOR  Boston  2,  Cafl- 

ternla  T;  Seattle  7,  New  Tories. 


Bowls 


■OT  AU  HOLAHP  CWW  (Wor- 
amis):  MknM  S«ml  Ibete  A WteeST  Mb. 
nook  M R GasalJ  Ball  22-19;  1 MaMmA 
SteiOey  bt  P Bortovr/S  Fariah  22-&  Weak 

■■Ililna/Wa.ilaw  M wraa/ADCOCfc  20-1 9. ■ 


8MTI  BIHOOUH  U41  KATIOMS 
coni  Group  B:  Natherienda  3,  Cz  Rep  ft 
EnQl»td  3,  Rurata  1. 


Sport  in  brief 


Chess 


Naaatsuka  (Japan)  7-8. 6-1: 8 Taetnd  (Fr) 
bt  P Stirtvar  (US)-7-S,  B-K  K Pd  (US)  H K 


bt  P Stirtver  <US)-7-S,  B-K  K Po  (US)  H K 
Dole  (Japan)  6-2. 7-&  M Zmm  (Bala)  bt 
V RuantbPnecual  (Sp)  6-2. 6-7.  0-2:  T Kri- 
xan  (Stovall)  bt  RHIraU  (Japan)  7-6.  7-4 
P iteiyove  (Cz)  bt  K Adams  (US)  6-4. 
6-a  T WWWnpiHvjooea  (US)  bt  S Cec- 
ehlnl  (q  6-2.  6-0;  J Hawelna  (Cz)  bt  F 
Lubtwit  (IQ  6-1.  7-4  A Frnrier  (US)  bt  L 
Neitand  (Lai)  6-1. 8-ft  L Raymood  (US) « 


Tennis 


L MGNeli  (US)  7-6. 6-4  8 Dopier  (Ann  bt 
2 Garrison  Jackson  (US)  2-4  6-3.  7-4  C 
(Sp)  W fl  Oregon*  (Row)  6-2, 
6-0;  N t«— itw  (Japan)  H R Stubbs 
I (Au»)  6-4.  B-ft  M Oramans  (Nelli)  bt  R 
ZnWMODva  (Slonth)  fl-2.  4-6,  HUM 
(Ger)  bt  V Bastdd  (Into)  6-3,  7-4  It  DaM- 
bubi  (Fin)  bt  L Lee  (US)  40,  B-t.  Cewend 
mewl:  C Saauiw  (Ara)  bt  A Greeawan 
(US)  6-2, 8-4  I Sptrtee  (Rom)  bt  M J Gafr 
dara  (Arg)  8-1,  6-2;  L Daoranporf  (US)  bt 
H Nsgyove  tStnvak)  6-0.  AG  Stoat 
FObt  Wans  StH-Tmfl(TaiH^*v  3-4  8-4*  , 
Teetod  (Frj  bt  c Tarrem-Vaiere  (Sp)  6-S. 
O-i:  A Coetzer  (SAI  Mlltt  SmnS  (SA) 
6-2. 7-4  L WM  (US)  M K Boaoeri  (Neih) 

5- 7.  $-3,  6-3,  K Po  (US)  W KBrtWi  (LW 

6- 1.  6-4;  H Sukewa  (Cz)  bt  P Suarez  (Arg) 
0-4.  7-4 


US  OPEN  (New  York):  Mep>  Pfcet  round: 
• Bdbarp  (5wa)  bt  R Krajicek  (Noth)  B-3. 

J8ee  fit  A Pave)  (Horn} 

«-4  e-t.  S-4.  &-Z  A Mbovskty  (ft'rs)  bt  P 
Caen  (AW)  6-4, 6-4  6-2;  F ve#o  (S««r) 
hi  C RWid  (Ttor)  M.  6-2. 6-4, 6-4;  P Cam- 
pane  (Eau)  bt  T Wootfcridpe  (Aus)  6-2. 
4-6  6-2.  8-4;  H See  (Arp)  bt  M Dantm 
(CZ)  7-5.  0-4.  T-&  J 18M  Hr  ISwttt)  bt  N 
Kuffl  (Swaj  6-3, 6-4,  4-6  6-4;  .T  8»rriai 
(S»e)  fat  8 Bbnlan  &rj  6-3.  6-1.  6-4;  ■ 
iStebreo.  (Swe)  bt  T El  Saay  lEfiypQ  i-fl. 
7-6  HM.HI  Cenratem  (Sp)  "bt  J 
BurtUo  Bp)  6-3.  4-4  6-4  1-0  rte  T Jto- 
beaeeen  (Swe)  bt  R Ftirian  (I!)  4-8,  Z-€. 
7-6  8-1.  7-5;  II  Kaewlea  (Bolt)  hi  M FIRp- 
pM  (Urn)  6-3,  7-6  6-1;  J Pahaar  (US)  bt 
M Roeset  (Sven)  6-7.  6-4.  8-4.  6-4  D 
Reap  (US)  bt  G PaaTfltf  7-4  7-6.  2-4 
7-ft  C Rriaa  (Frt  M F Clauet  (Sp)  6-4. 

7- 6  6-4f  J l—tn  (Sp)  HO  Sbocfl  (C2) 

8- 2.  7-6.  0-3.  H Pi  aafcu—  (Oat)  bl  G 
Rusedski  (GB)  6-2.  6-<:  S-2;  A VoBmw 
(Rue)  bt  M LanaM  (Bwa )-6-7,  8-*.  5-2. 
raC  M Pti^iiiniMMa  (Aus)  bt  M Wood- 
tor  d*  (AUS)  6-7.  e-a,  8-8.  8-4  a hnnlsa- 
rie  (Cro)  bt  A Ctteanakov  (Ru*)  1-6  6-2. 


DOMNBfl  MCMORIAL  (Amsterdam Jr 
Round  Mm  J Hodgson  (End)  X.  N de 
Ftonisn  (US)  6 Rand  » ter  L Min  Wety 
(Nath)  6 Hotfcson  6 Uet»e>si  V hrentete 
(UVr)  6ft  J Grands  Zuntfls  (Peru)  ft  G 
Keniilcy  (US)  SX  (1  unt):  U AdlsMO  (Indo).  J 
Piket  (KMh).  Hodoaon  51 
etUDir  8UI68M  CLASSIC  (Geneva): 
Roond  1 drnnE  Bareev  (Rua)vN  Short 
OfinsX  J ftdoar  (Hub  * V Gplefalo  (Rute  A 
Nematiev  (Uz)  v G KdapaiW  (ftoe);  A 
Oreev  (Rue)  v J Tpeafai—  mm:  v 
KrenmUc  (Rus)  vV  Korchnoi  (SwKz). 

soutiucrm  co  turn  ms  imtmhma- 
TIOIIAL  (Saldere  Greeft)- Reel  aaoree:  R 
Bates  (IM  norm),  M Turner  (Ena)  6 u 
FemBSOn.  J ftwtlon  (Eng).  R Rtzouk  (Alg) 


Squash 

HQMI  (COM  OP«t  PHa<  rg^Kk  P M- 

oai  (Sent)  M J Wettings  (Eng)  it*  iS-7, 
iS-ft  J Pewrar  (Can)  M A Bands  (Egypt) 
TMi  6-14  14-14  15-11.  IS-ft  Aid 
(Egypt)  bt  J White  (Aua)  KMS.  16-8. 

15- 1Q.  16-17,  16-1:  C Wellier  (Eng)  bt  j 
Bonetat  (ft)  16-12,  16-6  15-ft  Q ttfm 
(ire)  bl  8 Part*  (Ena)  IS-II.  15-n.  Sri 

16- 1 1;  P JWHtaoe  (§eg)  M T Hands  (Entri 
12-16  16-11,  7-15,  15-6,  16-11; 

Japan  (Paid  bt  S Z Khan  (Hm  ia_,e 
15-10,  15-10.  15-ift  n lylas  (Aus)  £ 
Zarak  Jahan  (Pek)  15-6  8-16 15-10, 7-ift 
15—13. 


Fixtures 


Baseball 


national  luouii  phaadtfphla  ft  San 
ftanuacp  Z Urn  Angeiee  6 Monraar  i; 
Pittsburgh  ft  Atlantal  ft  San  otego  4.  New 
York  ft  Houttm  & Ctitaaao  ft  Ftartda  6.  Si 
Lotos  ft  Ctedmaa  4.  Coloreds  ft 
AMmcAM  UTAOUNt  Ctsmland  ift  De- 
troit ft  Bate  more  6.  Oakland  1;  MUnesoB 
6.  Toronto  4:  Milwaukee  4*  CfecagoftKan- 


Cyding 

WORLD  TRACK  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Manchester):  Maefe  tadhtoto  pavniR 
(sntectfid):  ne  rcomfa  C liwrlnus 
(GB)  4tnbi  ift3S3e«o  {world  roc)  caught  J 
Ldtenan  (Gar).  Ounrtar  finite:  Board 
mim  4.14.784  caught  E Qrhson  (Rua):  F 
■oreau  (Ft)  4.16Z74  bt  H Sztam  (Gar) 
621.716:  A CaOnaM  (It)  4.17A1  bt  M 
Ssndetod  (Dan)  4J246B0;  A Martunr  (Rue) 
4.19.762  bt  M Frlodfck  (UB)  420241.  Ona 
km  How  hrlafc  Phafa  1,  g Ketty  (Aue) 
Utt.777;  2, 8 Leueberg  (Ger)  1JKL795;  ft  J 
Van  Bden  (Ger)  1 04.641;  12,  c MaeUsn 
tGB)  1JB.735.  Kakrta  Snap  1,  M Noihateln 
(US)  last  200m  at  l0S82aec;  2.G  Neiwwet 
(Atn);  ft  F Magna  {FrL 
TOUR  OF  NBTHKRLAfMMi  *M«nd 
eat*  (Hearism  to  Almwe;  JBStan):  1,  m 
van  Heosa^k  (Netn)  Motorola  stir  S9mtn 
6sflc  ft  J Cental  (Be!)  CoHabofUft  8 Tbs 
lenberg  (Gee)  US  Rated  baft  asm  tfrna. 
Ovate  T.  Coioans  Sir  22mln  00a so;  ft 
Van  Hassartjk:  ei  Use  ft  McEwen  same 
tuna. 


Soccer 

FOKTUM  lAAfHK>  UtrM  Dhldm  UW- 

KMMtoy  v Shrewsbury  (7.Q);  Yam  v 
tart  C 17.0) 

AVON  UMURAKC8  COMB)  HA  TIG  Mr 
nret  OM*om  Areenat  u wattaM  (ftO). 


Rugby  League 

First  and  Second  Division 
dubs  concerned  about  future 
distribution  of  Ne  ws  Corpora- 
tion's £87  million  are  talking 
of  a breakaway  and  n return 
to  winter  play,  writes  Pout 
Fitzpatrick.  They  wtU  hold  an 
emergency  meeting  tomor- 
row. Shaun  Edwards  has 
signed  a new  two-year  con- 
tract with  Wigan.  The  29-year- 
old  needs  knee  surgery  and 
will  miss  Great  Britain’s 
southern  hemisphere  tour. 

Snooker 


Rugby  League 


SSSSLSXSS^^ 


Ice  Hockey 


Tony  Drago  has  been  fined 
£2.500  for  misconduct  before 
and  during  the  Thai  Open. 
Malta's  30-ycar-old  world 
No.  15  admitted  unruly  behav- 
iour on  the  flight  to  Bangkok 
and  knocking  the  bolls  off  the 
table  during  a 5-2  first-round 
defeat  by  Willie  Thome. 


HNSM  6 HDXHS  CUPt  >W||f,r„ 
mwta  MsftdMatar  v Stough  (7jq.  "*"'” 


Hockey 

TOUR  MATCH  (3-0.  Blaham):  Bnoiaito  U- 
21  « US  IW1.  toanau- 

WOMBra  niMPRAM  1141  NATKHtA 
COW  nSAWB' CartB): 

(ftO);  noaela  v Cz  Rap  (4,6).  ’wwiawa 


Sailing 

The  "Budgies"  ore  flying 
after  nine  of  tbe  15  Audi  Euro 
Cup  and  National  Loser  SOTO 
Championship  races  at  Hnyl- 
ing  Bay.  writes  Boh  Fisher. 
Andy  and  lan  Budgen  had  a 
first  and  second  and  lead 
overall  by  10  points. 


inland 


^ utti 


giv 


mat 
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Rowell  finds 
no  place  for 
the  old  guard 


Robert  Armstrong 

on  the  omission  of 
an  experienced 
England  quartet 

WILL  CARLING’S 
B'.-i-year  interna- 
tional career  could, 
be  at  an  end  after 
his  amission  from  a 43-man 
England  squad  announced 
yesterday  for  next  Wednes- 
day's first  training  session  of 
the  new  season.  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott.  Dean  Richards  and  Rory 
Underwood  have  also  been 
shown  the  door  by  the  man- 
ager Jack  Rowell  after  Shar- 
ing in  last  season's  Five 
Nations  success. 

The  30-year-old  Carling's 
dysfunctional  relationship 
with  Rowell  since  last  year's 
World  Cup  may  ultimately 
count  more  heavily  against 
his  future  England  prospects 
than  the  fact  that  he  will  be  33 
by  the  time  of  the  1889  World 
Cup  in  Britain  and  France. 

When  Carling,  Guscott, 
Richards  and  Underwood, 
who  between  them  have  won 
nearly  250  caps,  were  origi- 
nally left  out  of  a summer 
training  squad  in  early  July 
the  Rugby  Football  Union 
issued  a rather  evasive  expla- 
nation: "Their  qualities  are 
well  known  and  they  will  be 
considered  for  selection  when 
the  season  gets  under  way." 
Then,  as  now,  these  words 
were  widely  interpreted  as 
tile  first  hint  that  the  selec- 
tors’ axe  was  poised. 

Clearly  Rowell  needs  to  de- 
velop a dynamic  squad  which 
gives  talented  youngsters  a 
fighting  chance  of  establish- 
ing an  England  place  well  in 
advance  of  the  next  World 
Cup.  There  is  also  the  consis- 
tently good  form  of  the  Bath 
captain  Phil  de  Glanville  to 
consider:  his  leadership  skills 
also  make  him  a credible  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  England 
captaincy  which  Carling 
relinquished  last  March. 


By  the  exacting  standards 
of  modern  Test  rugby, 
though,  Carling  Is  not  too  old 
to  play  tor  England,  who  have 
top-drawer  fixtures  lined  up 
against  France  and  Australia 
next  year,  not  to  mention 
tricky  games  against  Italy 
and  Argentina  this  autumn. 
Carling  has  the  priceless  ex- 
perience of  Q7  international 
appearances  as  well  as  quali- 
ties of  courage  and  enthusi- 
asm to  offer  his  country. 

The  unique  Skills  of  the  31- 
y ear-old  Guscott  should  not 
be  casually  discarded  either, 
despite  occasional  periods  of 
indifferent  form  last  R<waon 
As  for  Richards  and  Rory 
Underwood,  who  are  both  88, 
they  could,  still  prove  there  Is 
abundant  Test  life  in  their 
bodies.  If  Rowell  chooses  to 
rely  strictly  on  performance 
and  not  birth  certificates, 
England  could  reap  a late  har- 
vest from  the  golden  oldies. 

The  Bath  quartet  of  Andy 
Robinson.  Graham  Da  we,  Vic- 
tor Ubogu  and  Jonathan  Cal- 
lard  have  also  been  left  out  by 
Rowell,  their  long-time  men- 
tor at  the  Recreation  Ground. 
Ubogu,  who  at  30  is  positively 
youthfUl  for  a Test  prop,  can 
consider  himself  hard  done 
by  while  CaBard,  who  won  a 
handful  of  caps,  was  never 
given  a genuine  chance  to  es- 
tablish himself. 

■MUNDMUUkAMHilniH  CM* 
(Bath).  T Wiwaa  (NewcssOe).  Wheat  J 
WetehNiobna.  A MdMyo  [both  BaDfl.T 
Undai-wood  (Newcastle),  J Naylor 
(OrroBJ,  D Lngm r [HartaquMs).  C* 
do  Olaowflla  (Bath),  W Qr» 
(Leicester)-  N OnuMk.  D 
Rxtfi  Waapa).  a Myth  (Newcastle). 
Hyliat»ai  P Orayun  (Northampton).  A 
tone  (Wasps).  P nialoar  (HwlaqutasV 
■oroM-halwaai  M Dawson 
(Northampton).  K BradcM  (Saracane),  A 
Qomaraall  (Waapa).  A Hoalay 
(LMewtar)- 

Profasi  a It  own  lr  as  (Leleasler),  J 
Lsoosrd  (Harlaqulna).  R Hwrdwlak 
lCo»antry).  D OarfOrUi  (Leicester),  J 
Hallatt  (Bam).  Hoakoroi  H Roflao 
IBriatal).  R Csstarilf  (Leicester).  P 
OrtMtail  (OkHiCMIor).  N McCarthy 
(Bath).  LaotM  M Intinaon  (Leicester).  Q 
AroAar  (Newcastle).  D Rh  (Gloucester). 
J Pawfar  (Saft).  S Maw  (BrittMi.  R WM 
iRtcnmand). 

Book  nw  T Radhar  (Northampton).  L 
iraf  spill  (Waapa).  R Ctart » (RfcJiinondl, 
M Cany  (BrtsioJ).  A P»raao  (Saracana). 
C Shewsfay  (Wasps),  R MM  (Saracana),  P 
(Wasps).  8 O)sraoh  (Beffi) 


Quins  sign  Paul 
and  Connolly 


Harlequins  yester- 
day eonpkfted . their 
summer  xecrtdtmmrt 
programme  with,  the  sign- 
ing of  two  of  rugby  league’s 
leading  players,  writes  Ton 
Mali*.  Gary  Comoolly,  Wig- 
an's Great  Britain  centre 
add  Bradford  Bulls1  20- 
year-old  captain  and 
scrum-half  Robbie  Paul 
have  each  agreed  deals 
which-  wffi  allow  them  to 
play  both  oodes. 

Will  Carting  said  he  was 
relishing  playing  beside 
Connolly,  regarded  as  the 
best  centre  in  rugby  league. 
Carling  said:  “I  am  keen  to 
team  from  him.  He  could  be 
playing  for  Harlequins  as 
early  a»  September  ll 
against  OUrdifftf  his  lewtue 
commitments  permit** 
Connolly  has  only  played 
rugby  union  once,  the 
cross- code  challenge 


against  Bath  last  May. 
Asked  whether  he  could 
play  rugby!  union  for  Bng- 
land,  feesaH:  TU  the  short- 
term. rugby  league  players 
may  not  be  good  enough, 
but  if  we  have  a couple  of 
years*  experience  tt  may  be 
that  we  can  make  ourselves 
Into  international  union 
players.  Playing  round  the 
year  will  not  bother  me.  X 
have  appeared  In  Australia 
during  our  summers." 

Paul  is  the  younger 
brother  of  Wigan's  stand- 
off Henry,  who  will  be  play- 
ing with  Bath  this  winter. 

Meanwhile,  Harlequins’ 
London  rivals  Wasps  were 
last  night  in  talks  with  the 
Home  Office  after  it 
emerged  that  a work  per- 
mit .for  tbdr  new  rugby 
league  recruit  firom  Wigan, 
Va’aiga  Tuigamala,  may 
not  be  renewed. 


England  given 
final  Uttiinatum 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


A SECOND  BOTHAM  ARRIVES  IN  STYLE 


England  fees  a nine- 
day  countdown  Imposed 
by  tho  other  home 
unions  during  which  they 
must  come  up  with  conces- 
sions demanded  over  televi- 
sion broadcasting  rights  be- 
fore they  can  be  readmitted  to 
the  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship. writes  Robert 
Armstrong. 

Scotland.  Wales  and  Ireland 
have  already  drawn  up  a de- 
tailed schedule  for  a new  four- 
nation  tournament,  together 
with  France,  which  they  plan 
to  hold  instead  of  the  Five 
Nations  between  January  and 
April  next  year. 

Fred  McLeod,  the  Scottish 
Rugby  Union  president  who 
has  -strongly  advocated  an 

equal-shares-for-all  policy 
since  BSkyB  made  offers  to 
all  four  unions  last  May^in- 
sisted  yesterday  that  Eng- 
land's future  role  in  the 
championship  lay  ti&lr 
own  hands.  “We  havatfven 

the  RFU  every  chan«  to  mod- 
iiy  its  approach  to  the  sala  crf 
broadcasting  rights,  he  »W- 

-If  there  is  no  change  m 
that  by  the  end  at  J1®*1 
when  the  representives  of  the. 
four  home  unions  are  du« tto 
moot  again,  their  exdoaka 

IftomtheFi^ltotiwsCto- 

pionshipl  will  be 

We  will  then  proceed  with 

the  new  four-nations 

Stour  Nations 

fir^aSESE 

place  in  one  final  attempt  to 


persuader  the  RFU  to  save  the 
Five  Nations  Championship 
in  its  current  form,"  said  the 
committee.  - 

The  home  unions  are  divid- 
ed over  the  putative  roles  of 
satellite  and  totestrial  televi- 
sion after  the  current  three- 
year  agreement  with  the  BBC 
runs  out  next  May.  The  RFTJ’s 
new  £87.5  million  five-year 
deal  with  BSkyB,  announced 
three  months  ago,  has 
angered  the  other  unions  be- 
cause it  gives  England  far 
more  than  the  others  and  also 
reduces  the  potential  live  tele- 
vision audience  for  interna- 
tionals by  up  to  10  million. 

• The  RFU  president  John 
Richardson  and  his  follow  ne- 
gotiators, Cliff  Brittle,  John 
Jeavons- Fellows  and -Colin 
Herridge,  have  bard  derisions 
to  among  themselves 

within  the  nert  week.  Bitter 
divisions  exist  within  the 
quartet  over  the  Proper 
course  of  action  to  mollify  the 
other  onions,  especially  the 
Welsh  who  have  shown  a 
sharp  antipathy  to  BSkyB- 

Neverthfiless  England  have 

demonstrated  they  hold 
strong  cards  in  terme  of  their 
alternative  fixtures  far  1997, 
with  six  money-spinning 

S&SSm&mSSS 

laughing  all  the  way  to.  toe 

frmk,  xiotwitostending  thelr 

uneasy  alliance  with,  the 

Cowell  as  a great  deal  of 
Swney  if  they  foil  to 
gponsors  and  television  In 
their  new  tournament 


p *l.V-  'V-V-  


Chip  off  the  did  block. . .Tan  Botham  "s  19-year-old  son  was  called  up  for  Hampshire  yesterday  and  began  his  first-class 
career  by  taking  five  Middlesex  wickets  for  67.  including  that  of  the  former  England  captain  Mike  Gatting,  something 
Botham  senior  never  managed  in  15  seasons.  Here  he  claims  another  England  victim.  Phil  Tufhell  photograph;  dan  smith 


Minor  Counties  MCC  Trophy  Final:  Bedfordshire  v Cheshire 

Cheshire  again  the  big  cheese 


Paul  Weaver  at  Lord's  sees  Larkins  miss 
out  on  another  knock-out  winner’s  medal 


WAYNE  LARKINS,  one 
of  toe  most  entertain- 
ing and  destructive  of 
opening  batsmen,  lias  never 
been  particularly  lucky.  His 
IS  Test  caps  were  won  either 
side  of  his  cavalier  pomp  and 
Durham  released  him  last 
year  because  they  thought 
Dean  Jones  was  coming,  only 
for  the  Australian  to  opt  for 
Derbyshire. 

At  Lord’s  “Ned”  has  played 
in  nine  finals,  most  famously 
against  West  Indies  in  the 
1979  World  Cup,  and  finished 
on  the  winning  side  only 
twice.  Yesterday  he  was  a 
loser  again  as  Bedfordshire 
were  beaten  by  six  wickets 
with  six  balls  to  spare  by 
Cheshire. 

Cheshire,  who  also  beat 


Bedfordshire  in  the  Inaugural 
1983  final,  are  the  first  county 
to  take  the  prim  on  three  oc- 
casions. They  should  have 
won  more  comfortably;  they 
did  not  lose  their  second 
wicket  until  the  score  was 
182. 

Laridns  has  been  in  spec- 
tacular form  this  year,  mak- 
ing five  hundreds  for  Rich- 
mond in  the  South  Durham 
and  North  Yorkshire  League 
and  seven  tor  Bedfordshire. 
Unfortunately  only  one  has 
been  in  the  MCC  Trophy. 

He  failed  to  reach  double 
figures  in  the  quarter-  and 
semi-finals  and  yesterday  was 
most  un-Nedllke,  pottering 
about  for  15  in  16  overs  and 
being  comfortably  outscored 
by  his  opening  partner  Rich- 


ard Dalton,  the  captain  of  toe 
England  indoor  team. 

The  pair  had  put  on  70  (Dal- 
ton 47)  when  Bedfordshire 
lost  two  wickets  in  three  balls 
in  the  same  over  but  to  differ- 
ent bowlers.  Larkins,  who 
struck  one  straight  four  to 
evoke  happier  days,  was  out 
when  he  gave  a sharp-return 
catch  to  Tim  Bostock.  but  die 
bowler  retired  hurt.  Paul  Bry- 
son bowled  the  remaining 
five  balls  of  the  over  and,  with 
his  second  delivery,  caught 
and  bowled  Neil  Stanley. 

It  was  Dalton’s  first  appear- 


ance at  Lord’s.  The  farmer 
Northamptonshire  second  KI 
player  faced  117  deliveries 
and  hit  nine  fours  and  four 
sixes  before  he  was  run  out 
by  a direct  throw  from  the 
boundary.  “Wayne  has  got  to 
learn  to  play  a few  shots,"  he 

said  afterwards. 

David  Clarke  scored  55  and 
Bedfordshire’s  total  of  253  for 
seven  appeared  competitive. 
But  Cheshire’s  victory  always 
looked  assured  once  Paul  Bry- 
son and  Mark  Saxelby  had 
added  112  in  23  overs  for  the 
second  wicket 


Surrey  snub  TCCB  over  Lewis 


SURREY  will  defy  the  Test 
wand  County  Cricket  Board 
by  playing  Chris  Lewis  in 
their  crucial  Championship 
match  with  Warwickshire  at 
The  Oval  which  begins  today. 


The  TCCB  had  asked  the 
county  to  leave  out  Lewis  as 
part  of  the  disciplinary  action 
against  him  after  he  reported 
late  for  the  Test  against  Paki- 
stan on  Sunday. 


David  Hopps  gives  his  top-five  prediction  as  the  Championship  approaches  its  climax 

No  rest  for  Cork  in  the  title  chase 


Dominic  cork,  omitted 
from  England's  Texaco 
Trophy  squad  on  toe 
grounds  that  fatigue  has 
reduced  h.lm  from  a world- 
class  performer  to  a moderate 
Test  player  in  little  more  than 
a year,  can  anticipate  an  even 
more  demanding  task  over 
toe  next  few  days  as  he  puts 
his  jaded  mind  and  body  back 
behind  Derbyshire's  champi- 
onship challenge. 

England’s  release  of  Cork 
from  their  one-day  squad  Is 
no  more  than  gesture  politics, 
a public  expression  by  the 
selectors  that  they  believe  he 
is  physically  spent  even 
though  they  are  powerless  to 
do  anything  about  it 
Had  England  fielded  Cork 
in  two  of  the  three  Texaco 
against  Pakistan  he 
could  have  anticipated  20 
overs  and.  Judging  by  his 
recent  standards,  about  10 
minutes’  batting.  With  Derby- 
shire pressing  strongly  for 
their  first  championship  for 
€0  years,  the  burdens  toe 
county  will  place  upon  him 
for  Worcestershire’s,  visit  to 
Chesterfield  are  likely  to  be 
far  greater.  . 

England’s  voluntary  code, 
in  which  counties  have  prom- 
ised to  give  due  consideration 
to  occasional  requests  to  rest 
international  players,  has 
barely  worked  satisfactorily 
even  in  mid-season. 

With  toe  International  sum- 
mer almost  over,  arid  the 
championship  approaching 
one  of  its'  most  exciting  cli- 
maxes for  years,  anybody 
even  broaching  such  a sug- 
gestion would  be  dismissed  as 
a fooL 


ESSEX 

Played;  13.  Points:  212.  Cap- 
tain: Paul  Prichard  (English). 
Coach:  Keith  Fletcher 
(English). 

Run-in:  difficult  — York- 
shire (a),  Warwickshire  (a). 
Sussex  (h),  Glamorgan  (fa). 

Strengths:  1.  Five  succes- 
sive wins:  Essex  are  deemed 
to  be  on  toe  charge.  2.  A 
slightly  stooping  middle-aged 
man  with  a melancholy  mous- 
tache. an  expensive  hair 
transplant  and  an  addiction 
to  keeping  fit:  Graham  Gooch 

is  an  inspiration. 

Weaknesses:  1,  Will  a pace 
quartet  of  Dctt,  Cowan,  Wil- 
liams and  Irani  measure  up 
during  a challenging  finale? 
2,  Yorkshire’s  drought  could 
break  at  any  moment 
Lord's  view,  tf  they  win: 
“Shame  old  Fletch  couldn't 
quite  cut  it  for  England.’* 
Prediction:  245  points, 
fourth. 

KENT 

Played:  14.  Points:  212. 
Stand-in  captain:  Steve 
Marsh  (English).  Coach: 
Daryl  Foster  (Australian). 

Run-in:  inviting  — Not- 
tinghamshire (h),  Hampshire 
(h),  Gloucestershire^). 

Strengths:  1,  A good  all- 
round attack  in  which  Dean 
Headley,  if  he  stays  fit  can 
bowl  himself  into  England’s 
winter  Test  squads.  2,  The 
prospect  of  a timely  pep-talk 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  from 
EWSwanton. 

Weaknesses:  l.  They  were 
bottom  last  year,  for  heaven's 
sake,  they  cent  have  im- 


proved that  much.  2.  Ques- 
tionable batting  quality  if 
Hooper  fails. 

Lord’s  view:  "Damn  fine 
side,  Kent  Damn  fine  county. 
Damn  fine  people.  ” 

Prediction:  265  points,  run- 
ners-up. 

DERBYSHIRE 
Flayed:  13.  Points:  208.  Cap- 
tain: Dean  Jones  (Austra- 
lian). Coach:  Les  Stillman 
(Australian). 

Run-in:  reasonable. 

Worcestershire  (b),  Somerset 
(a),  Warwickshire  (h).  Dur- 
ham (b). 

Strengths:  L Only  a fool 
would  dare  to  tell  Dean  Jones 
that  they  are  not  good 
enough.  2,  A talented,  brash 
and  committed  all-round  side 
in  which  the  desire  of  Devon 
Malcolm  and  Phillip  DeFrei- 
tas  to  rid  themselves  of  Eng- 
land frustrations  could  prove 
crucial. 

Weaknesses:  1,  Dominic 
Cork  looks  worn  out  2,  See  1. 

Lord’s  view:  "One  should 
perhaps  be  grateful  that 
they're  not  fiddling  their 
pitches  any  more,  but  was  it 
really  necessary  to  bring  in 
too  Australians?” 

Prediction:  266  points, 
champions. 

LEICESTERSHIRE 
Played:  13.  Points:  202.  Cap- 
tain: James  Whitaker 
(English).  Coach:  Jack  Bir- 

’tepneham  (English). 

Run-in;  inviting.  Somerset 
(h),  Nottinghamshire  (a),  Dur- 
ham (a),  Middlesex  (h). 

Strengths:  L Batting  ... 
the  top  eight  have  all  scored 


hundreds.  2,  Nobody  quite 
takes  them  seriously. 

Weaknesses:  l.  Bowling. . . 
until  Mullally  is  freed  from 
England  duty  to  resume  his 
new-ball  partnership  with 
Millns.  2,  Two  successive 
draws,  whan  they  were  only 
one  wicket  away  from  vic- 
tory, does  not  sound  like  the 
luck  of  champions. 

Lord’s  view:  ‘Tt  just  goes 
to  show  that  whatever  people 
say  there  are  still  plenty  of 
good  pros  left  in  the  county 


Prediction.*  262  points, 
third: 

SURREY 

Played:  13.  Points:  199.  Cap- 
tain: Alec  Stewart  (English). 
Coach:  Dave  Gilbert 

(Australian). 

Run-in:  difficult  Warwick- 
shire (h),  Northamptonshire 
(h),  Glamorgan  (a),  Worces- 
tershire (h). 

Strengths:  1,  Stewart’s 
bristling,  heavily  polished, 
obsessively  orderly  and  over- 
powering desire  to  win  some- 
thing. 2,  Potentially  the  best 
batting  line-up  in  the  country. 

Weaknesses:  l.  The  Lon- 
don road  network  which,  ac- 
cording to  Chris  Lewis, 
brings  toe  perpetual  hazard  of 
punctures,  and  could  cause 
havoc  with  team  selection.  2, 
Recent  ambitions:  punctured 
more  often  than  a Chris 
Lewis  Mercedes. 

Lord’s  view:  “Have  a quiet 
word  with  the  PM.  old  boy, 
Micky  would  be  delighted  if 
the  boy  Alec  could  pick  up  an 
OBE.” 

Prediction:  244pts,  fifth. 


Cricket 


Law  severe 
on  domestic 

treadmill 


NtikeSehieyon 

England’s  problems 
as  they  prepare  to 
face  Pakistan  again 

IN  THE  aftermath  of  the 

f**  b>’ 

Pakistan  in  the  Test  series 
further  stinging  criticism 
has  been  aimed  at  the  system 
which  produces  England 
cricketers. 

The  Australian  batsman 
Stuart  Law,  captain  of 
Queensland  and  scorer  of  n 
centuries  for  Essex  this  sea- 
son. says  that  domestic  com- 
petition Is  substandard,  that 
there  Is  too  much  of  it  and 
that  at  international  level 
there  is  a lack  of  a coherent 
youth  policy.  On  the  evidence 
he  has  seen,  he  says,  Austra- 
lia have  nothing  to  worry 
about  whan  they  tour  here 
next  summer. 

Speaking  yesterday  from 
Sri  Lanka,  where  he  is  on 
tour  with  Australia,  Law  said 
that  there  were  “a  lot  of  guys 
playing  count)*  cricket  who 
would  not  play  first-class 
cricket  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.” 

Law  is  the  latest  in  a line  of 
overseas  players  who  have 
played  in  county  cricket  and 
departed  disillusioned  with 
the  standards  and  stimula- 
tion. Frequently.  Law  said, 
even  in  his  brief  season  (he 
left  Essex  two  weeks  ago  to 
join  Australia,  although  be 
may  rejoin  them  for  the 
championship  run-in)  there 
were  days  when  he  just  could 
not  summon  the  mental 
capacity  to  compete. 

“There  are  good  players 
with  the  talent  to  play  inter- 
national cricket,”  he  said, 
“but  toe  feet  that  they  play  so 
much  takes  away  their  edge 
and  they  become  less  effective 
as  the  season  goes  on.  You 
can  turn  up  for  a game  so 
tired  that  you  don't  want  to  be 
there  and,  if  that’s  the  case, 
you  shouldn’t  be  playing.  In 
England  you  have  to  learn  to 
pace  yourself  and  get  ‘up’  for 
the  important  games. 

“In  some  matches,  if  some- 
one else  is  doing  well,  you 
might  find  yourself  thinking 
■well,  if  I get  out,  it’s  a bit  of  a 
bonus  because  I can  put  my- 
feet  up  and  have  a sleep’.  In 
Australia  we  have  only  10 
games  a season  and  everyone 
goes  at  it  bell  for  leather  for 
all  four  days  of  every  game. 
That’s  why  our  competition  is 
so  much  stronger.’’ 

Such  intense  competition, 
he  thinks,  breeds  the  level  of 
mental  toughness  that  in  his 
view  characterises  Austra- 
lian cricket  “There  is  no 
cricketer  tougher  than  an 
Australian  cricketer.  Graham 
Gooch  Is  a rare  English  exam- 
ple and  he's  still  the  best  in 
England  by  a mile.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  laid  on  a 
plate  for  some  of  the  players, 
unlike  in  Australia  where 
you  have  to  fight  your  back- 
side off  to  get  anywhere  and  it 
still  doesn’t  make  you  rich.” 

Law  singles  out  another 
Essex  team-mate,  Ronnie 
Irani,  as  an  example  of  a 
young  cricketer  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  interna- 
tional side  and  who  was  not 
given  a fair  go.  "Very  rarely 


do  they  try  and  unearth 
young  blokes,”  he  said,  “and 
when  they  do.  as  they  have 
done  this  year,  they  don’t 
seem  to  stick  with  it  Irani  Is 
a most  exciting  cricketer  in 
county  cricket  but  he  Hnn  not 
been  given  a fair  run  in  the 
Test  side." 

However,  in  all  probability 
Irani  will  be  on  this  winter's 
tours  of  Zimbabwe  and  New 
Zealand  and  during  the  next 
few  days  he  has  another  op- 
portunity to  display  his  cre- 
dentials in  the  three-match 
Texaco  Trophy  series,  which 
begins  at  Old  Trafford  today. 

Law,  for  one,  might  be 
baffled  by  the  lack  of  continu- 
ity shown  in  the  selection  of 
the  squad  for  this  series  and 
the  one  chosen  for  the  one- 
day  games  at  the  start  of  the 
season  when  England  beat  In- 
dia by  two  matches  to  nil  and 
would  have  won  the  third  had 
the  weather  not  interfered. 

Instead  of  going  with  the 
bulk  of  that  squad,  six 
changes  (one  of  them  Chris 
Lewis)  have  been  made,  in- 
cluding the  omissions  of 
Graeme  Hick,  arguably  toe 
most  destructive  limited- 
overs  batsman  in  the  land. 
Dominic  Cork,  the  leading 
England  bowler  over  the  past 
year,  and  All  Brown,  the 
Surrey  batsman  who  began 
his  international  career  by 
playing  like  a clown  and  fin- 
ished the  series  batting  like  a 
prince  to  score  a century  at 
Old  Trafford. 

But  things  have  moved  on: 
England,  finally,  have  had  the 
vision  to  look  beyond  Hick; 
Cork  is  tired  and  bowling 
poorly;  and  Brown  is  getting 
runs  against  no  one,  let  alone 
Wasim,  Waqar  and  Mushtaq. 
All  those  moves  could  be  Jus- 
tified. More  perplexing  is  the 
feet  that  two  players,  Nasser 
Hussain  and  John  Crawley, 
both  of  whom  have  scored 
Test  centuries  this  season, 
have  given  way  to  middle- 
order  dashers. 

It  is  probable  that  all  13 
players  will  get  a game  in  the 
next  four  days.  For  today’s 
match  the  Chances  are  that  a 
batsman,  most  probably  Gra- 
ham Lloyd,  and  either  Alan 
Mullally  or  Dean’ Headley  will 
miss  out 

EMOLANOc  M A Atherton  lUncashiro. 
capo,  N V Knight  (Warwickshire).  A J 
Stewart  (Surrey,  wkl).  O P Thorp* 
{Surrey).  ■ P Mejnawt  (QMmorgan).  O D 
Uoyd  {Lancashire),  H C Irani  (Ease*).  A J 
Hollloako  (Surrey),  ROB  Craft 
(Glamorgan).  D dough  (Yorkshire).  D W 
Haatflay  (Kent),  p J marlin  (Lancashire). 
A D MliSaiy  ( Leicestershire). 


PAKISTAN:  Waahn  Akram  (cape).  Koto 
Khan  (wkt),  A amir  Sofa  ail,  Based 
Anwar,  gas  Ahmad,  fan  am  ana  id  Haifc 
Saflm  name.  AaB  lA^tataa.  fafaiafataq 
Ahmad,  W«t«r^Y»iinl^  JUel*|n 


Law . . . left  disillusioned 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Today  1T.Q) 

DUMtAM  a OLAlCtMtGAN 
chwiaHadlrm  Glamorgan  [OpM 
have  scored  TO  lor  throe  In  their  first  In- 
nings againsl  Durham  (1) 


S P Jamaa  ibw  b Brown 

H Morris  c Uorrts  t>  Beat *6 

D L Hemp  c Campbell  n Walker 2B 

A Dale  not  out  

mi-'n  * 


"P  A Cottey  nol  out . 
Extra*  (to*.  w3) 


W 


Total  (lor  3.  29  otrerei ...... 

— ""  “ iJnli  .«a-  If  co  ca 

— _ G P Butcher.  O D Gibson.  TA  D 

Shaw,  D A Cosksr.  s L Welkin.  O T Paridn. 

Bowling:  Brown  11-1-35-1:  Seggere 

3- 1-18-0,-  Welker  11-2-11-1:  Betts 

4- 0-8- 1 

DURHAM,  S L Campbell.  S Hutton.  J E 
Morris,  J A Daley.  "M  A Roseberry.  D A 
BlenMron, |DGC Ugertwood.  M M Bene, 
~ J E Brawn.  M J Saouers.  A Wa/ter. 

R Julian  and  R Palmer. 


HAMPSHIRE  « MIDWLMW 

nnmatt:  Hampehlre  (epta)  nil  MW- 
dlmex  (1)  By  94  runs  wltfi  six  nrst-fainlnga 
wickets  sanding- 

MIDDLESEX  Wrat 

~ Wastes  Ibw  bBovfll 


J C Pooiey  Ibw  b ftenahaw 
M R Ramprakaah  c udal  b BovUI  — 
■MWOatUngc  touch  BUrnham  — 

J D C>rr  e Awmea  b Botham — 

TK  n Brown  t>w  b James  

O A Shah  c Maru  b James 

R L Johnson  c 6 b Bottom  . — 

R A Fay  c White  b Botham  

ARC  Fraser  iw  out  — 

p C R TuftteU  c Ayiws  b Botham  — 
Extras  (<■£.  nt*l 

Total  (GD  avers). 


OS 
1 

48 
8 
ID 
57 
17 
1 
« 
2 
IT 
8 

190 

aMddllCC  6.  36,  55,  00,  M0.  172. 

174.17B.17B.  _ _ , . 

Bowling-  Bovlll 

11-2-83-1:  Jam**  1 3-4-23-2;  Botham 
15-1-67-5;  UdW  S-WW>  Mara  z •0-8-0. 

HAMPSHIRE  Hrtt  Mraa 

G W White  c Pooley  b Fraser 32 

K D James  c Brawn  b Fay t 

M Koech  c Pooley  b Fay — - 1J 

W 6 Kendall  n«  Sul 11 

R J Mare  not  out 1 

Extras  (an,  nb4) — — — — * 

Total  B ore.  37.1  twn)-- «» 

RaB  of  wloks4e>  4,  IS.  66,  UK 

To  bon  tA  N Aymea.  L J Botham,  S D 
Udal,  J N B Bovin,  S J Ranshaw. 
■owflnoi  Fraaer  11-4-18-t;  Fay 
13-4*43-3;  Johnson  8.I-0-W-0:  TutwMI 
3-V-S-ft  Wbekea  2-0-4-0. 

Unapfawn  A Ctartaon  amt  A Whitehead. 

MCC  Trophy 
Pinal 

Lonrsc  Bedlbrdihfre  253-7  (R  N Dalton 
103.  D R Clarke  55).  Cheshire  264-4  (P  R J 
Bryson  74).  Cheshire  won  by  tU  arichen. 


Sacand  XI  ChwnploasfiJp 
Bradhtrdi  Yorts  201-8  dec  (M  J Wood  68). 
Letts  30-0.  (No  play  yesterday)  Aban- 
doned as  a draw.  Can  tui  bory?  Kent  331-9 
dec  (G  R Cowdrey  801  and  21S-T  dec.  Nods 
278-9  dee  (P  R Pollard  133).  Match  drawn. 
ralW'Qi  Worts,  449-a  dec  (I  Da  wood 
143ntt,  C Church  75.  D Laatheraale  82? 
Durham  2B9  (U  Beds  70.  A Pratt  ES.  P 
GolUngwood  63)  and  60-2.  Abandoned  as 
a draw.  Heywawde  Heath:  Sussex  262-7 
dec  O'  a Radford  75.  M P £ Pierce  6S|  and 
768—4  dec  (Pierce  72.  M Newel)  SSnol 
Derbya  174-1  IQ  A Khan  126no)  end  147-5. 
Match  drawn.  Hentmmptrec  northerns 
401-8  dec  |M  8 Loye  126.  A Foronem  87.  T 
C Walton  82).  Watte  1BW&  Sootbomptam 
Hans  258-2  dec  (R  S Moms  iiOno.  D A 
Mascarenhaa  76no)  and  2nd  Inns  lortelL 
Middx  1st  fains  forfait  and  216-7  (K  P Dutch 
56no:  Uascarenhes  5-80).  Drawn. 
Starting  today 

TEXACO  TROPHY  (One  day:  1845):  QM 
Traftonfc  England  * Pakistan. 

BRITAN  NIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (lour  days;  11.0):  Cbaw- 
tetww  Derbya  v Worcs.  Bristol:  Glows 
v Northerns.  Ttanbrtdgo  Wolfac  Keni  v 
Notts.  LeltmafrTi  Letaa  v Somerset  Tba 
Ouab  Surrey  v WwIsl  How  Sussex  * 
Lancs,  lleodhiglar  Yorks  v Essex. 
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(Mia  cost  3fiMau  aw  me.  49kuh  « al 
onsar  im  Mna  H ara,  Hum  iM. 
man  Lai  ftAMirucvni7ll«n 
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Graham 


BOARDMAN  SMASHES  PURSUIT  RECORD 


rejects 


City  job 


offer 


Martin  Thorpe  on 

the  latest  twist  in  the 
Maine  Road  saga 


George  graham 

last  night  rejected 
the  chance  to  be- 
come manager  of 
Manchester  City, 
leaving  Bruce  Rioch  and  Jade 
Charlton  as  the  front-runners 
to  take  over  at  Maine  Road. 

The  former  Arsenal  boss 
was  the  early  favourite  to 
replace  Alan  Ball  alter  admit- 
ting on  Tuesday  that  he  was 
attracted  by  the  job. 

His  interest  was  recipro- 
cated but  after  making  a 
series  of  phone  calls  to  con- 
tacts close  to  the  dub  yester- 
day. Graham  had  uncovered 
so  many  problems  at  the  club 
— chief  among  them  lack  of 
money  for  new  players — that 
he  decided  against  the  move 
north. 

City's  chairman  Francis 
Lee  Is  understood  to  have  con- 
tacted Graham  late  yesterday 
in  the  hope  of  agreeing  a deal, 
only  to  be  told  the  bad  news. 

Graham's  change  of  mind  is 
surprising  given  that  he  had 
categorised  City  as  the  sort  of 
club  that  would  appeal  to 
him.  ‘T  would  only  consider 
going  bat*  wife  a big  chib 
that  had  real  ambition  and 
potential."  he  said  on  Tues- 
day. “City  most  certainly  fit 
those  criteria.” 

But  Graham  soon  realised 
that  he  would  probably  have 
to  sell  the  crowd's  favourite 
Georgi  Kinkladze  to  fund  die 
purchase  of  new  players. 


Graham  was  also  worried 
that  City's  propensity  to 
change  managers  as  soon  as 
things  go  wrong  — 14  in  24 
years  — might  mean  he 
would  not  get  sufficient  time 
to  transform  the  club's  for- 
tunes on  the  pitch. 

On  top  of  all  that  he  ques- 
tioned Lee’s  willingness  to 
refrain  from  dabbling  in  team 
affairs  and  was  put  off  by  the 
constant  rumours  of  board- 
room  splits  and  possible 
takeovers. 

Graham's  snub  is  another 
blow  for  City's  long-suffering 
fans  who  want  a high-profile 
manager  with  a proven  track 
record  to  lift  the  team.  Rioch. 
Graham's  successor  at 
Arsenal,  remains  an  obvious 
candidate  although  there 
could  be  complications  over 
compensation  following  his 
recent  sacking. 

The  two  parties  are  still  dis- 
cussing severance  terms  but 
if  Rioch  found  himself  re- 
employed,  Arsenal  could  ar- 
gue that  he  had  not  lost  out  to 
the  same  degree  and  seek  to 
reduce  the  payment. 

Last  night  City's  directors 
held  an  emergency  board 
meeting  at  which  it  Is  be- 
lieved they  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  inviting  Charlton 
to  assume  control. 

Although  Charlton  has 
shown  little  or  no  Interest  in 
ending  his  self-imposed  exile 
from  football.  Lee  recognises 
that  he  is  one  of  the  few  man- 
agers in  Britain  who  revels  in 
drawing  extraordinary  per- 
formances from  ordinary 
players. 


for  Carling 
to  hit  back 


Frank  Keating 
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Pursuit  of  excellence. . . Chris  Botaxlman  stretches  for  foe  record  at  foe  WorM  Track  Championships  tu  Manchester  max  mash 
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THE  W ErRD  AND  WONDERFUL  WORLD 
OF  EUROPE’S  FREE  THINII.ERS 


EURO 

STAR 

OFTHE 

AATEJEK. 


l.ICEN.SEO 

FOOL 

Beckserttric?  is  not 
•a{g.oe  in  its  apprecia- 

tiQn^of-.jSOjne  of 
Eu  rj uirl^pr  citi - 

■ Zen's.  ETefpq?  in 
DefcbyshWT*'  traS'  recpntly 
bestowed  a c/vic  award 
upon  Percy  Wilson..  74. 

Pvrry 

\y£f*ke*vJ  ^bopping  in 
Clearly. 

everyone 

j 'their  duty  and 
dn  it  whilst  v* ra r in.j  a 
gorilla  <-111*.. 


LUfCrlN  TUJG 

scx^Wlane 


' -'■**-  1 .}>!£'  y ’’’ - 

Belgium  ba'i  banned  camel 
and  ostrich  racing  on  public 
roads.  But  a spokesman  for 
the  country’s  local  councils 
was  unsure  why:  "\s  far  as 
we  know,  no-ane  has  ever 
tried  to  race  camels  or 
jstriclrvs  W*  i;  ' Stil] 

rt  e-  wjti'i  lus-.in.'!  t*ip  law. 
vuu  never  ktnv,  wbrr  it 
ruiobt  com  ■ m handy. 


Micfe  to  s.'c  ,1  ( o- 1 :>  Ml 

biker  uspmg  the  ante 
m thp  battle  Pr 
Lurape’s  pnmu  -unr. 

bdtjiinq  ‘pats  hnvers 
;W  the  M-i  :n  Cwrnt 
vented  the: r 1 oa J rage 
on  the  biker  when  |;e 
parked  rn  th,-  f^t 
lane,  m»w:aa,:c4  Ins 
towel  and  -u  etched 
otrt.  on 'the  central 


It  was  a beautiful 
. occasion.  The  bride 
Wore  lace,  the  q room  a 
qrey  tuxedo  and  at 
that  most  touching  op 
moments  the  happy 
couple.  Mali  and 
Siencyn,  turned  around 
and  ticked  each  other.. 
For  Be  than  Capper.  '23, 
of  Vstrad  Mynacfi.  Mid 
Glamorgan,  it  was  a 
dream  come  true.  She 
had  spent  three 
hi.rn!r°d  pounds  on 

this  v. eddmij.  ^nr  per 

two  Cnrl<r-r  spCMjiefs 
and  w.d  she  wouid 
tiea>-u;»  her  memory 
it  -.v-  '.e.r  «■.  t : 


reservation. 


DEATH  BECOMES  ILIM 

Bi’atb.  11  ha-  hewn  ob-eived  ran  he  .1  hi;  d .1  d-jwr.er 
\n  { 1 iinera is  d/y  seldom  miuh  rUn  - unlr-*-  th.y  are  -n 

thf  haiur-'j‘i’Bodii“y-fjrd.  b6.  o.c  Monon.  She^ivlJ. 

C f to ! !e n gi ntf'th'F'&vjV -til cf  w j s do m that  death  he  dour,  he 
is  marketing  an  alternative;  brightly-coloured  coffins  in 
animal  shapes  of  your  choice.  The  siglit  of  Aunt  Beryl 
being  carried  to  a better  place,  safe  m the  belly  of  a 
psychedelic  fish;  may  bring  tears  of  different  kind. 


iy  their  r’:  w»r  rules 


‘Superman’  ride 
is  just  a prelude 


CHRIS  BOARDMAN 
lopped  six  seconds  off 
the  world  4,000-metre 
pursuit  record  in  the  first 
round  of  the  World  Track 
Championships  at  the  Man- 
chester velodrome  yester- 
day with  a time  of  4min 
I3.353sec.  The  Wirral- 
based  rider,  using  the 
“Superman”  position  (with 
arms  flnlly  stretched)  for 
the  first  time  in  competi- 


tion, broke  the  record  set 
by  Italy's  Andrea  CoUmeUl 
at  last  month's  Olympics. 

“We  decided  to  go  for  the 
time  in  the  early  round,” 
said  the  28-year-old,  who 
should  today  secure  Brit- 
ain's fourth  successive 
world  pursuit  title.  “After 
that  we  could  concentrate 
on  winning  the  title.” 
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IN  SPITE  of  Twickenham's 
camfr  flannelling— “the 
selectors  are  already 
aware  of  their  qualities”  — 
you  do  not  need  to  know  how 
to  read  tea-leaves  to  realise 
that  Jack  Rowell  has  at  last 
plucked  up  the  courage  to 
hand  the  dreaded  black-spot 
to  Will  Carling,  Roiy  Under* 
wood.  Dean  Richards  and  Jer- 
emy Guscott.  the  four  stalwart 
musketeers  of  England's  trt 
umphant  recent  years. 

They  have  each  passed  their 
30th  birthday.  So  have  Victor 
Ubogu.  Jon  CaUard.  Andy 
Robinson  and  Graham  Da  wo, 
the  Bathoonfrftres  also  cantt- 
ted  from  the  England  squad's 
opening  training  sessions, 
and  one  fimeias  mat  thte  quar- 
tet will  havegot  the  message 
loud  and  clear  that  their  spon- 
sored Callnet  telephones  win 
not  be  ringing  wim  good  news 
from  Twickenham  any  more. 

IT  we  actually  get  to  see 
some  rugby  whan  the  smoke . 

dears,  it  win  be  interesting  to 
discover  how  Carling  re- 
sponds to  Rowell's  almost  s*c- 
rflegfous  cheek.  His  partner- 
ship with  rugby  league’s  Gary 
Connolly  in  the  centre  for  Hap 
lequlns  will  begin  next  week 
and  is  one  ofthe  myriad  of 
spectacular  prospects  to 
relish  In  the  new  season — if 
and  when  the  squabbling 
stops,  that  is. 

Carting  welcomed  Connolly 
to  London  yesterday  as  "the 
best  centre  in  Britain”.  Mind 
yon,  the  previous  day  the  for- 
mer England  captain  had 
hinted  that  he  might  enfoy  a 
run  inside  Connolly — as  a fly- 
half—  this  season. 

Now  there's  an  idea.  There 
the  swarthy  little  thunder- 
thighs  would  be  able  to  haunt 
Rowell  and  show  the  manager 
he  had  not  got  rid  of  his  turbu- 
lent former  skipper  that  eas- 
ily. Certainly  Carling  will  be  a 
fixture  on  bob  the  back  pages 
and  the  front  for  a long  time  to 
come. 

One  of  bis  stated  reasons  for 
so  dramatically  tossing  in  his 
seals  of  office  as  captain  at  the 
end  of  last  season  was  that  he 
believed  he  would  have  a for 
better  chance  of  continuing 
his  international  career  if  he 
rejoined  the  ranks. 

Carling's  relief  was  palpa- 
ble as  he  made  his  last  after- 
dinner  speech  as  captain  at 
the  Hilton  Hotel  banquet 
following  England'S 


anshlp  winning  victory 
against  Ireland  In  March. 

“Phew,  thank  the  Lord  for 
that,"  be  muttered  when  told 
be  would  no  more  have  ro  sit 
at  the  top  table  with  the  black 
tied  committee  buffers.  He 
had  been  up  there  since  he  was 
a callow  22. 

Only  seven  times  after  his 
66  International  appearances 
had  he  been  down-table  guz- 
zling and  guffawing  with  “the 
boys" — and  those  seven 
times  were  "so  tong  ago  that  I 
can  scarcely  remember 
whether  or  not  1 was  under  the 
table  anyway” 

How  strange  It  is.  mean- 
while. to  salute  tin  end  of  the 
season  when  the 


rugby  league  season  when  t! 
rugby  union  calendar  Is  just 
about  to  begin.  2t  was  a thrill 
on  Monday  to  be  in  the  throng 
at  that  squat,  low-slung  and 
heaving  Uttte  corrugated  cru- 
cibte  at  Enowstey  Road  when 
St  Helens  heat  Warrington  to 
put  <m*  over  Wigan,  their 
grand  and  un-neighbour ly  tor- 
mentors for  so  long,  and  be- 
come the  first  club  to  win 
rugby  league's  inaugural 
summertime  championship. 

The  trophy  itself,  as  one 
might  expect  with  Mr  Mur- 
doch's cameras  around,  was 
almost  as  bigas  little  Bobby 
GouUlng,  captain  of  the 
Saints.  But  Goolding  gleamed 
more— with  pride. 


| /NOWSLEY  Rood  can- 
I JT  not  have  had  a more 
FV  significant  day  since 
1 ^September  a.  IS®. 

when  New  Zeeland  began 
their  planned  28-match  tour 
against  St  Helens.  During  the 
match  Germany  invaded 
Poland,  Mr  Chamberlain  de- 
clared war  the  following  day 
and  within  a week  the  New 
Zealanders  were  sailing  home. 

Now.  57  years  later,  it  is 
rugby  league  itself  which  is  at 
battle  stations,  half  still  scep- 
tical about  foe  "sen-out"  to 
summer  and  Sky,  those  In  the 
other  corner  acclaiming  sav- 
iour status  for  the  new.  sun- 
nier and  less  Introverted  for- 
nut.  In  such  a summer,  with 
European  soccer  and  the 
Olympics  Games  as  rival 
treats,  rugby  league  would 
seem  to  have  reinvented  itself 
dramatically  welL  It  certainly 
seemed  that  it  had  at  Knows- 
ley  Road  on  Monday. 

What  must  be  more  worry- 
ing to  the  committed  league 
devotee  lathe  sudden  feeling 
of  the  biter  being  bit,  the 
poaching  of  stars  by  the  other 
code.  We  shall  see.  The  four- 
nations  flap  about  the  greed- 
fly  realistic  fifth  is  ftm  and  any 
day  now  the  hot-air  Celts  will 
have  to  grovel  over  humble 
pte.  But  whether  the  union 
game  in  Britain  will  become 
rich  to  befit  its  new  prafes- 
ricsmUsm  or  bankrupt  by 
Christmas  remains  to  be  seen. 
Watch  this  space. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,744 

Set  by  Rufiis 


“When 
you  read 
Levi,  you 
feel  like 
you  have 
become 
friends 
with  him,” 


Across 


Turturro. 
“You  feel 
much 
more 
human.” 
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0 It’s  poisonous,  thanks  to 
natural  mutation  (9) 

10  Find  word  from  new  aide  to 
urifc>rHeader(5)  . 

11  Scoring  in  many  games  but 
not  tennis  (7) 

12  They  ara  made  to  scale  (7) 

13  Primate  seen  around 
Sunday  in  church  (4) 

14  Knotty  garlic  problem?  (5,5} 

16  Deny  order  was  void  fl) 

17  Dogfish  provides  sport  in 
Scotland  (7) 

19  Meat-pie  can  be  served  free 
ftp) 

22  Dancsig  habitats  Bishop  (4) 
24  Apathy  I retain  however 
moved  (7) 

26  Expression  of  approval  tor 
record  return  bn 
examination  of  accounts  (7) 


2ft  Bend  an  earto  the  Muse  of 
poetry  (5) 

27  Jade  and  Peter  mixed 
potassium  nitrate  (S) 

Down 


IB  Rood  means  Aunt  Enid  has 

to  move  (8) 

20  Title  Father  comes  up  wtth 
for  an  ancestor  (Q 

21  Pleads,  we  hear,  for 
approval  (60 

23  They’re  inclined  to  be 
dishonest  schemes  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


1 Unpleasant  words  heard 
during  a road  hold-up  in  the 
5.3,7) 


2 


TT  Stuck?  Then  c*fl  our  aolutiore;  Due 
on  0881  338  238.  Calls  cost  3Sp  par 
ntti.  cheap  mts,  4Sp  par  mta  at  an 
ottwr  ttmas.  Semfof  suppled  by  ATS 


wound  foe  street  results  in 

objections  (8) 

3 One  left  in  dark  (5) 

4 Use  a stop  over,  a humble 
dwelling  (8) 

ft  Baflertna  didn't  finish  with  a 
physiologist  (6) 

6 Dishonest  dealer  (4-5)  .- 

7 How  to  amuse  motorists? 
Hardly!  (6) 

6 Gate  In  the  hitparade  (4  .3.8) 

16  Orients  here  on  business 
gets  summons  fa) 

17  Stone  pitcher  (8) 
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